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Dr. Schlikmann’s original narrative of his wonderful dis- 
coveries on the spot marketl as the site of Homer’s Ilium 
by an unbroken tradition, from the earliest historic age of 
Cireece, has a permanent value and interest which can 
scarcely be affected by the final verdict of criticism on the 
result of Ids' discoveries. If he has indeed found the fire- 
scathed ruins of the city whose fate inspired the immortal 
first-fruits of Greek poetry, and brought to light many 
thousands of objects illustrating the race, language, and 
religion of her inhabitants, their wealth and civilization, 
their instruments and appliances for peaceful life and war ; 
and ifj in digging out these remains, he has supplied the 
missing link, long testified by tradition as well as poetry, 
between the famous Greeks of history and their kindred in 
the East ; no words can tlescribe the interest which must 
ever belong to the first birth of such a contribution to the 
history of the world. Or should we, on the other hand, 
in the face of all that has been revealed on the very 
spot of which the Greeks themselves believed that Homer 
sang, lean to the scepticism of the scholar who still says : — 
“ I know as yet of one Ilion only, that is, the, Ilion as sung 
by Homer, which is not likely to be found in the trenches 
of Hissarlik, but rather among the Aluses who dwell on 
’Olympus;” even so a new interest of historic and anti- 
quarian curiosity would be excited by “ the splendid ruins^’ 
as the same high authority rightly calls those “vvhijch 
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Dr. ScM^fiam has brought to ligi||ijpn^|flH^For 
what, in that case, were the four 

layers of ruins, still marked by the fires that hav&^assed 
over them in turn, are piled to the height of fifty feet 
above* the old summit of the hill? If not even one of 
them is Troy, what is the story, so like that of I’roy, 
which belongs to them ? 


'Frojiu renascens alite liif^ubri 
Fortuna tri.sti clade iterabitiir.’^ 


What is the light that is struggling to break forth from 
the varied mass of evidence, and the half-deciphered in- 
scriptions, that arc still exercising the ingenuity of the 
most able enquirers ? Whatever may be tlfc true and 
final answer to these questions — and we have had to put 
on record a signal proof that the most sanguine investi- 
gators will be content with no answer short of the truth* — 
the vivid narrative written by the discoverer on the spot 
can never lose that charm which Renan has so happily 
described as “ la charme des origines.” 

The hjditor may be permitted to add, what the Author 
might not say, that the work derives another charm from 
the spirit that prompted the labours which it records. 
It is the work of an enthusiast in a cau.se which, in our 
“ practical ” age, needs all tlie zeal of its remaining devotees, 
the cause of learning for its own sake. But, in this case, 
enthusiasm has gone hand in hand with the practical spirit 
in its best form. Dr. Schliemann judged rightly in pre- 
fixing to his, first work the simple unaffected record of 
that discipline in adversity and self-reliance, amidst which 
he at once educated himself and obtained 'the means of 
gratifying his ardent desire to throw new light on the 


* See the Aj)pendix, pages 369, 370. 
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highestjjproblems of antiquity, at his own expense. His 
readers ought to know that, besides other large contri- 
butions to the cause of learning, the cost of his excavations 
at Hissarlik alone has amounted to 10,000/. ; and this is in 
no sense the speculative investment of an explorer, 4 'or he 
has expressed the firm resolution \.o give azmy\ns collection, 
and not to sell it. , 

Under this sense of the high and lasting value of 
Dr, Schlicmann’s work, the present translation has been 
undertaken, with the object of laying the narrative before 
English readers in a form considerably improved upon the 
original, h'or this object the Editor can safely say, on 
behalf of the Publisher and himselfj that no pains and cost 
have been Spared ; and Dr. Schliemann has contributed new 
materials of great value. 

The original work* was published, at the beginning of 
this year, as an octavo volume, accompanied by a large 
quarto “ Atlas ” of 217 photographic plates, containing a 
Maj), Plans, ami Views of the Plain of Troy, the Hill of 
Hissarlik, and the excavations, with representations of up- 
wards of 4000 objects selected from the 100,000 and more 
brought to liglit by Dr. Schliemann, which were elaborately 
described in the ktter-prc*ss pages of the Atlas. The 
photographs were taken for the most part from drawings ; 
and Dr. Schliemann is the first to acknowledge that their 

“ Trojanische Altcrthiimcr, Bcricht iiber die Ausgrabun^cn in 
Troja^ voii Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. Leipzig, in Commission bei 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1874.” It may be convenient to state Iicre, lest 
the reader should be disappointed at finding no details of the excava- 
tions at Hissarlik in the first year (1870), that the work of that year 
was merely preliminary to the systematic researches of 1871-3. An 
account of that first year’s work, and of the arguments which convinced 
Dr. Schliemann that he must search for 'Iroy at Hissarlik and^no 
where else, will be found in liis earlier \vork, “ It/iaqut\ Ic Pcloponucsc, 
ci Troier 
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execution left much to be desired, i^fany of hiS original 
plans and drawings have been placed at our disposal ; and 
an especial acknowledgment is due both to Dr. Schliemann 
and Monsieur Emile Burnouf, the Director of the French 
Scho®l at Athens, for the use of the admirable drawings of 
the terra-cotta zv/iorls and balls made by M. Burnouf and 
his accomplished daughter. A selection of about 200 
of these objects, which are among the most interesting ot 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, occupies the 32 lithograi)hic 
plates at the end of this volume. With the exception of the 
first three Plates (XXI.-XXIIL), which are copied from 
the Atlas, in order to give a general view of the scc/ions 
of the whorls and the chief lyj>cs of the patterns upon them, 
all the rest are engraved from M. Burnouf’s drawings. I’hey 
are given in the naluml size, and each whorl is accom-* 
paniecl by its section. The depth at which each object was 
found among the layers of dlbris is a matter of such 
moment (as will be seen from Dr. Schliemann’s work) that 
the Editor felt bound to undertake the great labour of 
identifying each with the representation of the same object 
in the Atlas, where the depth is marked, to which, un- 
fortunately, the drawings gave no reference. The few 
whorls that remain unmarked with their depth have either 
escaped this repeated search, or are not represented in the 
Atlas. The elaborate descriptions of the mater.al, style 
of workmanship, and supposed meanings of the patterns, 
which M. Burnouf has inscribed on most of his drawings, 
are given in the “ List of Illustrations.” The explanations 
of the patterns are, of course, offered only as conjectures, 
possessing the value which they derive from M. Burnouf’s 
profound knowledge of Aryan antiquities. Some of the 
explanations of the patterns are Dr. Schliemann’s ; and the 
Editor has added a few descriptions, based on a careful 
attempt to analyze and arrange the ])atterns according to 
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distinct types. Most of these types are exhibited on 
Plates XXII. and XXIII. 

The selection of the 300 illustrations inserted in the 
body of the work has been a matter of no ordinary labour. 
One chief point, in which the present work claims to be an 
imj)rovemcnt on the original, is the exhibition of the most 
interesting objects in Dr. Schliemann’s colle<:tion in their 
proper relation to the descriptions in his text. The work 
of selection from 4000 objects, great as was the care it 
recpiired, was the smallest part of the difficulty. It is no 
disparagement to Dr. Schliemann to recognize the fact that, 
amidst his occupations at the work througli the long days 
of spring and summer, and with little competent help save 
from Maflanie Schliemann’s enthusiasm in the cause, the 
objects thrown on his hands from day to day could only be 
arranged and depicted very imperfectly. The difficulty was 
greatly enhanced by a circumstance which should be noticed 
in following the order of Dr. Schliemann’s work. It dif- 
fered greatly from that of his forerunners in the modern 
enterprise of penetrating into the mounds that cover the 
primeval cities of the world. When, for example, we follow 
laiyard into the mound of Nimrud, and see how the rooms 
of the Assyrian palaces suddenly burst upon him, with 
their w'alls lined with sculptured and inscribed slabs, we 
seem a:most to be reading of Aladdin’s descent into the 
treasure-house of jewels. But Schliemann’s work consisted 
in a scries of transverse cuttings’, which laid open sections 
of the various strata, from the present surface of the hill to 
the virgin soil. The work of one day would often yield 
objects from almost all the strata; and each successive 
trench repeated the old order, more or less, from the re- 
mains of Greek Ilium to those of the first settlers on the 
hill. The marvel is that Dr. Schliemann should have l 5 cen 
able to preserve any order at all, rather than that he was 
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obliged to abandon the attempt in the later Plates of his 
Atlas (see p. 225) ; and special thanks are due for his care 
in continuing to note the depths of all the objects found. 
This has often given the clue to our search, amidst the mixed 
objects of a similar nature on the photographic Plates, for 
those which he describes in his text, where the figures 
referred to by Plate and Number form the exception rather 
than the rule. We believe that the cases in which we have 
failed to find objects really worth representing, or in which an 
object named in the text may have been wrongly identified 
in the Plates, are so few as in no way to affect the value 
of the work. How much, on the other hand, its value 
is increased by the style in which our illustrations have 
been engraved, will be best seen by a comparison with the 
photographic Plates. It should be added that the present 
work contains all the illustrations that are now generally 
accessible, as the Atlas is out of print, and the negatives 
are understood to be past further use. 

Twelve of the views (Plates II., III., IV., V., VI., VII. A 
and B, IX., X., XI. A and B, and XII., besides the Great 
Altar, No. 188) were engraved by Mr. Whymper; all the 
other views and cuts by Mr. James D. Cooper; and the 
lithographed map, plans, and plates of whorls and balls by 
Messrs. Cooper and Hodson. In the description appended 
to each engraving all that is valuable in the letter-press to 
the Atlas has been incorporated, and the depth at which 
the object was found is added. Some further descriptions 
of the Plates are given in the “ List of Illustrations.” 

The text of,Dr. Schliemann’s work has been translated 
by Miss L. Dora Schmitz, and revised throughout by the 
Editor. The object kept in view has been a faithful 
rendering of the M[emoirs, in all the freshness due to their 
corftposition on the spot during the progress of the work. 
That mode of composition, it is true, involved not a few of 
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those mistakes and contradictions on matters of opinion, 
due to the novelty and the rapid progress of the discoveries, 
which Dr. Schliemann has confessed and explained at the 
opening of his work (see p. la). To have attempted a 
systematic correction and harmonizing of such discre- 
pancies would have deprived the work of all its freshness, 
and of much of its value as a series of landmarks* in the 
history of Dr. Schliemann’s researches, from his first firm 
conviction that Troy was to be sought in the Hill of 
Hissarlik, to his discovery of the “ Scacan Gate ” and the 
“Treasure of Priam.” The Author’s final conclusions are 
summed up by himself in the “ Introduction and the 
Editor has thought it enough to add to those state- 
ments, wh*ich seemed likely to mislead the reader for a 
time, references to the places where the correction may be 
found. On one point he has ventured a little further. 
All the earlier chapters are affected by the opinion, that 
the lowest remains on the native rock were those of the 
Homeric Troy, which Dr. Schliemann afterwards recog- 
nized in the stratum next above. To avoid perpetual 
reference to this change of opinion, the Editor has sometimes 
omitted or toned down the words “ Troy ” and “ Trojan ” as 
applied to the lowest stratum, and, both in the “ Contents ” 
and running titles, and in the descriptions of the Illus- 
trations, he has throughout applied those terms to the 
discoveries in the second stratum, in accordance with 
Dr. Schliemann’s ultimate conclusion. 

In a very tew cases the Editor has ventured to correct 
what seemed to him positive errors.* He has not deemed 
it any part of his duty to discuss the Author’s opinions or 
to review his conclusions. He has, however, taken such 

* Several misprints and wrong references in the original have Ween 
corrected. For the correction respecting the debris at Jerusalem (note 
to p. 218), the Editor is indebted to his friend Mr. George Grove. 
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opportunities as suggested themselves, to set Dr.Schliemann’s 
statements in a clearer light by a few illustrative annota- 
tions. Aniong the rest, the chief passages cited from 
Homer are quoted in full, with Lord Derby’s translation, 
arid others have been added (out of many more which 
have been noted), as suggesting remarkable coincidences 
with the objects found by Dr. Schliemanh. 

From the manner in w'hich the work was composed, 
and the great importance attached by Dr. Sclilicmann to 
some leading points of his argument, it was inevitable that 
there should be some repetitions, both in the Memoirs 
themselves, and betw'een them and the Introduction. 
These the Editor has rather endeavoured to abridge than 
completely to remove. To have expunged flicm from 
the Memoirs w'ould have deprived these of much of the 
interest resulting from the discussions which arose out of 
the discoveries in their first freshness; to have omitted 
them from the Introduction would have marred the com- 
pleteness of the Author’s summary of his results. The 
few repetitions left standing are a fair measure of the 
importance which the Author assigns to the points thus 
insisted on. A very few passages have been omitted for 
reasons that w'ould be evident on a reference to the 
original ; but none of these omissions affect a single point 
in Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. 

The measures, which Dr. Sclilicmann gives with the 
minutest care throughout his work, have been preserved 
and converted from the French metric standard into 
English measures. This has been done wdth great care, 
though in such constant conversion some errors must of 
course have crept in; and approximate numbers have 
often been given to avoid the awkwardness of fractions, 
whferc minute accuracy seemed needless. In many cases 
both the French and English measures are given, not only 
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because Dr. Schliemann gives both (as he often does), but 
for another sufficient reason. A chief key to . the signifi- 
cance of the discoveries is found in the deptfis of the 
successive strata of remains, which are exhibited in the 
form of a diagram on page lo. The numbers •which 
express these in Meters* •sst so constantly used by 
Dr. Schliemann, and are so much simpler thap the English 
equivalents, that they have been kept as a sort of “ memory 
key ” to the strata of remains. For the like reason, and 
for simplicity-sake, the depths appended to the Illustrations 
are given in meters only. The Table of French and 
English Measures on page 56 will enable the reader to 
check our conversions and to make his own. The Editor 
has added ^n Appendix, explaining briefly the present state 
of the deeply interesting question concerning the Inscrip- 
tions which have been traced on some of the objects found 
by Dr. Schliemann. 

With these explanations the Editor might be content 
to leave the work to the judgment of scholars and of the 
great body of educated persons, who have happily been 
brought up in the knowledge and love of Homer’s glorious 
poetry, “ the tale of Troy divine,” and of 

“ Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays.” 

Long may it be before such training is denied to the 
imagination of the young, whether on the low utilitarian 
ground, or on the more specious and dangerous plea of 
making it the select possession of the few who can acquire 
it “ thoroughly ” : 

Nijirioi, ovK lo'aa'iv o<rm nXiov ruiury rravTos. 

To attempt a discussion of the results of Dr. Schlie- 

• 

* The Anglicized form of the word is used as a matter of common 
sense and convenience. Dr. Schliemann does the same in German. 
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mann’s discoveries would be alike beyond the province 
of an Editor, and premature in the present state of the 
investigation. The criticisms called forth both in England 
and on the Continent, during the one year that has 
elapsed since the publication of the work, are an earnest 
of the more than ten years’ duration of that new War of 
"^^Troy for which it has given tire signal. The English 
reader may obtain some idea of the points that have been 
brought under discussion by turning over the file of the 
'‘^Academy" for the year, not to speak of many reviews of 
Schliemann’s work in other periodicals and papers. With- 
out plunging into these varied discussions, it may be well 
to indicate briefly certain points that have been established, 
some lines of research that have been opened,'" and some 
false issues that need to be avoitled. 

First of all, the integrity of Dr, Schliemann in the 
whole matter — of which his selt-sacrificing spirit might 
surely have been a sufficient pledge — and the genuineness 
of his discoveries, are beyond all suspicion. We have, 
indeed, never seen them called in question, except in what 
appears to be an effusion of spite from a Greek, who seems 
to envy a German his discoveries on the Greek ground 
which Greeks have neglected for fifteen centuries.* In 
addition to the consent of scholars, the genuineness and 
high antiquity of the objects in Dr. Schliemann’s collection 
have been specially attested by so competent a judge as 
Mr. Charles Newton, of the British Museum, who went 
to Athens for the express purpose of examining them.f 

■* See the Letter of Mr. S. Comnos in the Athenaum of August 8th, 
and the Answer o^ Dr. Schliemann in the Academy of November 7th, 

i8jf4. 

^ See Mr. Newton’s Report, and the discussion thereupon, in the 
Academy of February 14th, 1874, and in the ‘ Transactions of the Society 
of Antiquaries.’ 
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A letter by Mr. Frank Calvert, who is so honourably 
mentioned in the work, deserves special notice for the 
implied testimony which it bears to Dr. Schlicmann’s good 
faith, while strongly criticising some of his statements.* 
Among the felse issues raised in the discussion, one 
most to he avoided is the making the value of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries dependent on the questioji of the site' 
of Troy as determined by the dafa furnished by the Iliad. 
The position is common to Schliemann and his adverse 
critics, that Homer never saw the city of whose fate he 
sang ; — because, says Schliemann, it had long been buried 
beneath its own ashes and the cities, or the ruins of the 
cities, built above it ; — because, say the objectors, Homer 
created a* Troy of his own imagination. The former 
existence and site of Troy were known to Homer — says 
Schliemann — by the unbroken tradition belonging to the 
spot where the Greek colonists founded the city which they 
called by the same name as, and believed to be the true 
successor of, the Homeric Imum. Of this, it is replied, 
we know nothing, and we have no other guide to Homers 
Troy save the data of the Iliad. Be it so ; and if those data 
really point to Hissarlik — as was the universal opinion of 
antiquity, till a sceptical grammarian invented another site, 
which all scholars now reject — as was also the opinion of 
modern scholars, till the new site of Bunarbashi was 
invented by Lechevalier to suit the Iliad, and accepted by 
many critics, but rejected by others, including the high 
authority of Grote — then the conclusion is irresistible, 
that Schliemann has found the Troy of which Homer had 
heard through the lasting report of poetic fame : 'H/ieis Se 

■* The AtJimceum, November 7th, 1874. Some of Mr. Calvert’s 
corrections seem of importance, but we have not felt it right to use |liem 
in the absence of the reply which Dr. Schliemann will doubtless make, 
as he has done to his other critics. 
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- kXeos otov aKOvoii€v.* But the corresponding negative does 
not follow ; for^ if Homer’s Troy was but a city built in the 
ethereal region of his fancy, his placing it at Bunarbashi, or 
on any other spot, could not affect the lost site of the true 
Troy,«^ such a city ever existed, and therefore can be no 
objection to the argument, that the discovery of an ancient 
city on the tfaditional site of the heroic Troy confirms the 
truth of the tradition on both points — the real existence 
of the city, as well as its existence on this site. The 
paradox — that Troy never existed and that Bunarbashi was 
its site — was so far confirmed by Schliemann that he dug 
at Bunarbashi, and found clear evidence that the idea of a 
great city ha\ ing ever stood there is. a mere imagination. 
The few remains of walls, that were found there, confirm 
instead of weakening the negative conclusion; for they 
are as utterly inadequate to be the remains of the “ great, 
sacred, wealthy Ilium,” as they are suitable to the little 
town of Gergis, with which they are now identified by an 
inscription. In short, that the real city of Troy could not 
have stood at Bunarbashi, is one of the most certain results 
of Schliemann’s researches. 

The same sure test of downright digging has finally 
disposed of all the other suggested sites, leaving by the 
“method of exhaustion” the inevitable conclusion, that 
the only great city (or succession of cities), that we know 
to have existed in the Troad before the historic Grecian 
colony of Ilium, rose aral perished — as the Greeks of Ilium 
always said it did — on the ground beneath their feet, upon 

• Iliad, II. 486.* See the full quotation at p. 346. Professor Max 
Muller quotes the Sjime passage in favour of the non-reality of Homer’s 
Troy; but surely the kXws dxowficv implies a positi\e tradition, and 
the ovBe Ti “iZfiev confesses ignorance of details only. Are Homer’s 
Hellespont, and his Plain of Troy, watered by the Scamander and 
Simols, also “ to be sought rather among the Muses who dwell on 
Olympus than ” about “ the Hill of Hissarlik ” ? 
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the Hill of Hissarlik. And that Homer, or — if you please 
— the so-called Homeric bards, familiar with the Troad, 
and avowedly following tradition, should have imagined a 
diiferent site, would be, at the least, very surprising. This 
is not the place for an analysis of the Homeric loc^l evi- 
dence ; but, coming fresh from a renewed perusal of the 
Iliad with a view to this very question, the Editor feels 
bound to express the conviction that its indications, while 
in themselves consistent with the site of Hissarlik, can be 
interpreted in no other way, now that we know what that 
site contains.* 

Standing, as it does, at the very point of junction be- 
tween the East and West, and in the region where we find 
the connechng link between the primitive Greeks of Asia 
and Europe,! the Hill of Hissarlik answers at once to the 
primitive type of a Greek city, and to the present condition 
of the primeval capitals of the East. Like so many of the 
first, in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy, the old city was a 
hill-fort, an Acropolis built near but not close upon the 
sea, in a situation suited at once for defence against the 
neighbouring barbarians, and for the prosecution of that 
commerce, whether by its own maritime enterprise, or by 
intercourse with foreign voyagers, of which the copper, 
ivory, and other objects from the ruins furnish decisive 

* The excellent dissertation by Dr. Eckenbrecher, to which .Schlie- 
mann refers at page 46, has just been republished in a revised edition, 
“ Die Lage Jes Ilomcrischen Troja, von Dr. Gustav von Ecken- 
BRECHER.” With 2 Maps and a View of Hissarlik, 1875. The iVuthor 
has purposely kept his argument in favour of the site at Hissarlik, from 
Homer and the later classical writers, distinct from what he distinctly 
accepts as its confirmation by Scliliemann’s discoveries. 

t See the remarks on this point in the Appendix, p. 364. Lest the 
views here indicated should seem to be at variance with the frequent 
use of the term “ pre-Hellenic ” throughout this work, it may be well to 
explain, once for all, that “pre-Hellenic” is to be taken as signifying 
nothing else tlian “before the occupation of the site by the people of 
the historical Greek Ilium.” 
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proofs.* This type is as conspicuously wanting at Bunar- 
bashi, as it is well marked by the site of Hissarlik. 

Like the other great oriental capitals of the Old World, 
the present condition of Troy is that of a mound, such 
as thgse in the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates, offering 
for ages the invitation to research, which has only been 
accepted and rewarded in our own day. The resemblance 
is so striking, as to raise a strong presumption that, as 
the mounds of Nimrud and Koiiyunjik, of Khorsabad and 
Hillah, have been found to contain the palaces of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings, so we may accept the ruins 
found in the mound of Hissarlik as those of the capital of 
that primeval empire in Asia Minor, which is indicated by 
the Homeric tradition, and proved to have been a reality 
by the Egyptian monumcnts.f 

This parallel seems to throw some light on a question, 
concerning which Dr. Schlicmann is forced to a result 
which disappointed himself, and does not appear satis- 
factory to us — that of the magnitude of Troy. As the 
mounds opened by Layard and his fellow labourers con- 
tained only the “ royal quarters,” which towered above the 
rude buildings of cities the magnitude of which is attested 
by abundant proofs, so it is reasonable to believe that the 
ruins at Hissarlik are those of the royal quarter, the only 

* The Phrygians (of which race the Trojans were a branch) are 
among the nations mentioned as having held in succession the supre- 
macy at sea {6aXxui<roKpaTla). 

t The evidence of the Egyptian monuments to the power of Troy, 
and the bearing of that evidence on the date of the remains at Hissarlik, 
are among the subjects which we must refrain from discussing, as both 
too large and as*yet too imperfectly investigated. It must suffice at 
present to refer ^to the letters by M. Francois Lenormant in the 
Academy for March 21st and March 28th, 1874, and to the two articles 
in the Contemporary Review for June and July, 1874, which it is under- 
st^d that Mr. is about to republish under the title of 

Homer and Egypt;' iAZontnbiitioa. towards determining the Place 
of Homer in Chronology.’ 
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reaify of the city, built bn cg,pping 

tbfe lower ^W gH fifte4 ^ hiits^f th^jjlhminoii' 
people abbye the lAarslies^antl •inuftdaiioris 'Df thejSc^man*- 
cier and the SimoY,s. In feothxa^s the :ft%ile:;dH5ellm^ of 
the multitude , have perished ; add Mdie , pottery and ^jfher 
remains, which v^re Jeft dtt the surface of plateau^f ' 
Ilium, would natural he cleared away- by tho succeeding 
settlers. Instead, therefore, of supposing with sSehiiemahn, 
that Homer’s poetical exaggepatipn ipyente(r the “Per- 
gamus,” we would rather say he exalted .the mean 
dwellings that clustered about into the welh 

built city” with her “wide' stra^vV 

We cannot sympathize wira^jdie fSenfithicntgJ .objection 
that, in pro*portion as the -cony grows that the Troy 
of Homer has been found, lns - |!^try;;is 
from the heights of pure imagiifaBbfi^i^’^tte the . 
very essence of which is ni^rafivej'^^h^l' always ad^eved 
its noblest triumphs in . eelebii^gfeventsi ^hich were afc 
least believed to be real, not in fhe'^inveation. of incidents 


aiul deeds purely imaginary. The isuldl^psolute denierS of 
any historic basis for the story of Troyi^will admit tliat 
neither the scene nor the chief actors werg invented by 
Homer, or, if you please, the- Horned {>bets, who assuredly 
believed the truth of the. traditions to which ^-the 
gave an immortal form. Any discovefy which verifies that 
belief strcngtlien.s the foundation .yvithoiit impairing the 
superstructure, and adds the interest of truthfulness to foose 
poetic beavrpes which remain the putp efeation of Holt^. 

Leaving the Itfotnerjc bearings of the question 
discussion of which no sp^dy end can be anticipatetl, all 
are agreed thar Dr. Schlj^ann’s discoveries have' added 
immensely to .that growing mass of evidence vsjbicli is tend- 
■^ihg l^ solve bne , of the foost interesting problctps in the 
hiitory ,of: the world, the conn&tion between' the East and 
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Westj e^ecially with regard to the spread' of Aryan civi- 
lization^e, Two^)oints are becoming dearer every day, 
the e^ly existence of members of the Greek race on the 
shores^bf Asia, and tire essential truth of those traditions, 
about the Oriental influence on Greek civilization, which, 
within our own remembrance, haye passed through the 
stages of uncritical acceptance, hypercritical rejection, and 
discriminating belief founded on sure evidence. 

It would .seem as if Troy, familiar to our childhood as the 
point of contact in poetry between the East and West, were 
reappearing in t^j^cience of archaeology as a link between 
the eastern and^pfern branches of the antiquities of the 
great Aryan family, extending its influence to our own 
island in another sense than the legend of Brute* the Trojan. 
How^great an increase oipight may soon be expected from 
the deciphering of the Inscriptions found at Hissarlik may 
be inferred, in part, from the brief account, in the Appen- 
i(Ux, of the progress thus fe,r made. In fine, few dissentients 
will be found from the judgment of a not too favourable 
critic, that “Dr. Schfiemann, in spite of his over-great en- 
thusiasm, has done the world an incalculable 

serviced f 

The decipherment of the inscriptions will probably go 
far to determine the curious question of the use of the 
terra-cotta whorls, found in such numbers in all the four 
pre-Helleific strata of remains at His^rlik. That they had 


l^ose desirous of pursuing this study from its fountoiii-head may 
.^^^Jf^besides’the works quoted by Dr. Schliemann, Spiegki/s ‘ Iranian 
^B^iides* {^.mische Aiterthumskmde,Y'oh. I. and ll., Leipzig, 1871, 

1873)- 

t Proiw^r yan Benschoten’s ‘JSmarks on Dr. Stfhliemann’s Dis- 


coveries,’ in i!he ‘Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session of the 
Awerka-n Philologicjd Msotiaition, held at Hartford, July 1874.’ We 


have been pleased tdtlnd'dtis.testitj^y, while correcting this’ sheet for 
press, in the J^nuai^pth, 1875. 
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sofne practical 'purpose may be inferred both from this 
very abundance, and front the ocQurrence^f similar objects 
among the remains of various early races. Besides the 
examples given by Dr. Schliemann, they have been found 
in various parts of our own island, and especially in *Scot- 
land, but always (we believe) without decorations. On 
the other hand, the Aryan emblems and the inscriptions * 
•marked upOn them would seem to show that they were 
applied to, if not originally designed for, some higher use. 

It seems quite natural for a simple and religious race, such 
as the early Aryans certainly were, tO;. stamp religious 
emblems and sentences on objects in ^ily use, and then 
to consecrate them as ex voto offerings, according to Dr. 
Schliemann’s suggestion. The astronomical significance, 
which Schliemann finds in many- of the whorls, is unmis- 
takeable in most of the terra-cotta balls ; and this seems to 
furnish evidence that the people who made them had some 
acquaintance, at least, with the astronomical science of 
Babylonia. 

The keen discussion provoked by Dr. Schliemann’s 
novel explanation of the 0ca yXav/cwTrt? 'AOtjvt) might be 
left “ a pretty quarrel as it stands,” f did there not appear 
to be a key of which neither party has made sufficient use. 
The symbolism, which embodied divine attributes in animal 
forms, belonged unquestionably to an early form of the 

Cireek religion, as well as to the Egyptian and Assyrian.J 

. _ 

* Had the first conclusions of Haug and Goinperz rcmaincM^od, 
wc should have had the very significant evidence that all the inscr 3 ||blgt 
were in the nature of dedications or invocations ; kit of courj||Pl'HR^ 
(luestion must now be held in sus^nse. 

t Sec Max Muller’s Reviet^|pr Schliemann in the Aci^icmy, Jan. 
loth, 1874, ]). 39; Schliemann^s - Reply, entitled ‘ Hera Boopis and 
Athene Glaukopis,’ Ibid, Nov. 21st, 1874, p. 563, and Max Mullers 
Rejoinder, fb'uU Nov. 24th, p. 585. • 

X On the whole subject of thW i^iboUsm see the recent work of 
Professor Conze on the ‘Figures of Heroes and Ch)ds’ (Hrrorn- tmd 

h 2 
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The ratn-headed Ammon, the hawk-headeil Ra, the eagle- 
headed ^isroch,, form exact prepedents for an owl-headed 
Athena, a personation which may very well liave passed 
into’ the slighter forrns of owl-faced, owl-eyed, bright-eyed. 
Indeed, we see no other explanation of the constant con- 
nection of the owl with the goddess, which survived to the 
most perfect age of Greek sculpture. The question is not 
to be decided by an etymological analysis of the sense of 
yXauKwiris in the Greek writers, long after the old sym- 
bolism had been forgotfen, nor even by the sense which 
Homer may have attaci^ to the word in his own mind. 
One of the most striking characters of his language is his 
use of fixed epithets ; and he might very well have inherited 
the title of the tutelar goddess of the Ionian race with the 
rest of his stock of traditions. If yXav/fwiri? were merely 
a common attriblifivc, signifying “ bright-e}'ed,” it is very 
remarkable that Homer should never apply it to mortal 
women, or to anv goddess save Athena. We are express- 
ing no oj)inion upon the accuracy of Schliemann’s identi- 
fication in every case ; but the rudeness of many of his 
owl-faced idols ” is no stumbling-block, for the oldest and 
rudest sacred images were held in- lasting and peculiar reve- 
rence. The Ephesian image of Artemis, “ which fell down 
"from Jove,” is a case parallel to what the “Palladium” of 
Ilium may have been. 

The ethnological interpretation of the four strain, of 
remains at Hissarlik is another of the questions which it 
wQwf be premature to discuss; but a passing reference 

— T 

Gotkr-Gcstaltcn). He show.s that th^^w^ preceded the two 

thing.s whic^ hav» been confoundeeWPIPe ■discussion. A fuller illustra- 
tion may b^lttaihed from tlie animais in the armorial devices 

of the Greeks^ which has been recently discussed by Professor Curtins 
in% paper cioutributed to tlie Berlin Academy of Scienre. He bcliev'cs 
that the practice came originall^fMjp Assyria, so that Troy would be 
on the route. 
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may be allowed' to their very remarkable correspondence 
with the traditions relating, to the site. First, Homer re- 
cognizes a city which prei^ded the Ilium of Priam, and 
which had been destroyed by Hercules; and Schliemann 
found a primeval city, of considerable civilization, o» the 
native rock, below the ruins which he regards as the 
Homeric Troy. Tradition speafcjbf a Phrygian^population, 
of which the Trojans were a branch, as having apparently 
displaced, and driven over into Europe, the kindred Pelas- 
gians. Above the second stratum are the remains of a 
third city, which, in the type and patterns of its terra- 
cottas, instruments, and ornaments, shows a, close resem- 
blance to the second; and the link of connection is ri vetted 
by the inscriptions in the same character in both strata. 
And so, in the Homeric poems, every reader is struck with 
the common bonds of genealogy and language, traditions 
and mutual intercourse, religion and manners, between the 
Greeks who asSail Troy and the Trojans who defend it. If 
the legend of the Trojan War preserves the tradition of a 
real conquest of the city by a kindred race, the very nature 
of the case forbids us to accept literally the story, that the 
conquerors simply sailed away again.* It is far more rea- 
sonable to regard the 'ten years of. the War, and the ten 
years of the Return of the Chiefs (Noo-toi) as- cycles of 
ethnic strug^s, the details of which had been sublimed 
into ])Octical traditions. The fact, that Schliemann traces 
in the'tltird stratum a civilization lower than in the second, 
is an objection only from the point of viewof our classical* 
prepossessions.. There,, are not wanting indicatiotl| in 

• While writing this, nv*ft' HBP||pber (though without the means of 
verification at hand) that NieBtmr maintains the same ‘view in his 
' Lectures on Ancient History^ ; and it is confirmed by the tradition 
among tlie /Eolians of the 'I'road, that Agamemnon was tlie fomder 
ol their colony (ktiitd/s). 
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Homer (as Curtius, among others, has pointed out) that 
the Trojans were more civilized and wealthy than the 
Greeks ; and in the much earlier age, to which the con- 
flict — if real at all — must have belonged, we may be sure 
that «he Asiatic people had over their European kindred 
an advantage which we may venture to symbolize by the 
golden arm,s of Glaucus^nd the brazen arms of Diomed 
(Homer, Iliad, W. 235? 236). Xanthus, the old historian 
of Lydia, preserves the tradition of a reflux migration of 
Phrygians from Europe into Asia, alter the Trojan War, 
and says that they conquered Troy and settled in its 
territory. This migration is ascribed to the pressure of 
the. barbarian Thracians; and the fourth stratum, with its 
traces of merely wooden buildings, and other marks of a 
lower stage of civilization, corresponds to that conquest of 
the Troad by those same barbarian Thracians, the tradition 
of which is preserved by Herodotus and other writers. The 
primitive dwellings of those races in Thrace still furnish 
the flint implements, which are most abundant in the 
fourth stratum at Hissarlik. 

The extremely interesting concurrence of instruments 
of stone with those of copper (or bronze, see p, 361) in all 
the four strata at Hissarlik, may be illustrated by a case 
which has fallen under our notice while dismissing this 
sheet for press. A mound recently opened at the Hocenos, 
near Carnac (in the Morbihan), has disclosed the remains 
of a Gallic house, of the second century of our era, in which 
flint implements found, intermixed with pottery of va- 
rious styles, frojn the most primitive to the flnest examples 
of native Gallic art, and amon^j^ these objects was a terra- 
cotta head of the Venus Such facts as 
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these furnish a caution against the too hasty application 
of the theory of the Ages .of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. 

Another illustration is '^fth adding of the persistence 
of the forms of objects in common use in the same 
region. (See p. 47.) Mr. Davis, in his recently published 
travels in Asia Minor,* describes a wooden vessel for 
carrying water, which he saW"'^ Hierapolis,^ in Phrygia, 
of the very same form as the crown-handled vase-covers of 
terra-cotta found in such numbers by Schliemann (see 
pp. 25, 48, 86, 95, &c.). “They are made of a section of 
the pine : the inside is hollowed from below, and the bottom 
is closed by another piece of wood exactly fitted into it.” 
The two drawings given by Mr. Davis closely resemble 
our cut. No. 51, p. 86. 

Our last letter from Dr. Schliemann announced the 
approaching termination of his lawsuit with the Turkish 
Government, arising out of the dispute referred to in the 
‘Introduction’ (p. 52). The collection has been A'alued 
by two experts; and Dr. Schliemann satisfies the demand 
of the Turkish Government by a payment in cash, and an 
engagement to continue tlie-^xcavations in Troy for three 
or four months for the benefit of the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinoffie. We' rejoice that; he has not “closed the 
e^ccavatipns at Ilissarlik for ever” (sec p. 356), and wait to 
see what n^^j(fis^veries may egual or surpass those of the 
"Scrcan Gafe’l,” the “Palace,” and the “Treasure of Priani.” 

'M<tanwhil(^ as: the use of So^Tnythical a name as that 
of"i^roy’s lasta furnished'a special butt for critical 

scorn, it seems dftd'to. Dr. Schliemann to quote his reason 
for retaining it: — 'f* 

Anqtolka; or of a Visit to some of the ancient 

Ruined Cities of Caria^hryj^a, Lyda^^aiid Pisidia. By the Rev. K. J. 
Davis, H.lJ.M.'s Consular Cljjj^in|, Alexandria,' 1874.* Page lof. 

:|- '.J’he Academy^ Nov. 
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“ I identify with the Homeric Ilion the city second in 
succession from the virgin .soil, because* only in that city 
were used the Great Tower, tiie gfeat Circuit Wall, the 
^reat Double Gate, and the ancient palace of the chief or 
king,, whom I call Priam, because he is called so by the 
tradition of which Homer is the echo; but as soon as it is 
proved that^Homer and tradition were wrong, and that 
Troy’s last king was called ‘ Smith,’ I shall at once call 
him' so.” Those who believe Troy to be a myth and 
Priam a shadow as unsubstantial as the shape, whose head 

“ The likeness of a kingly crown had on,” 

need not grudge Schliemann the satisfaction of giving the 
unappropriated nominis umbra to the owner of his very 
substantial Treasure. The name of Priam may possibly 
even yet be read on the inscriptions, as the names of the 
Assyrian kings have been read on theirs, or it may be an 
invention of the bard’s; but the name of Troy can no* 
longer be withheld from tlie “ splendid ruins ” of the 
great and wealthy city which stood upon its traditional 
sitc ^^ — a city zuhic/i has been saejeed by enemies and burnt 
xvith fire. 


Hampstkap, 

Christmas Eve, 1874. 


PHILIP SMITH. 




Terra-cotta Tablets from the Greek Stratum (1-2 m.). 
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and Road is seen part of the Great Tower of Ilium, and 
to the right hand, next to and behind the Gate, the 
ruins of the Palace of Priam, partly overladen with later 
but still pre- Hellenic walls, and partly standing free. 

Behind, the Scsean Gate appears again, going in a 
direction W.N.W., then the great City Wall, and upon 
it, at or about the spot marked a, the Treasure was 
found. In the background, where the man stands, is 
seen a wall built of massive hewn stones, belonging to 
a Tower of the Greek age. Behind this Tower-wall 
appear the Plain of Troy, the Hellespont, the island 
of Imbros, and above this the mountains of Samothrace. 

At the right extremity of the picture, also, a part of the 
Plain of Troy is seen through the great cutting, over 
the ruins of the royal House. 
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No. 234. A Copper Shield with a boss (dtrTTis 6/ii^aXdc(r<rtt). 

No. 235. Great Copper Caldron 

P1.ATE XV. The Treasure of Priam . . . . . . T) face 325 

No. 236. Curious Plate of Copper (perhaps a Hasp of the 
Chest), with Discs fixed on one end, and a Silver Vase 
welded to the other by the conflagration. 

No. 237. Bottle of pure Gold, weighing about i lb, Troy. 
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Troy. 
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about I lb. 6 oz. Troy . . . . . . . . Tofdce 326 

No. 239. Outside View of the Two-handled Gold Cup. 

No. 240. Inside View of the Two-handled Gold Cup. 
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Plate XVII. The Treasure of Priam . . ..To face 328 

No. 242. Six Blades of Silver (Homeric Talents ?). 

Nos. 243, 244. Two Silver Vases, with caps and rings for 
suspending by cords. ♦ 

No. 245. A Silver Dish (</)tttAi;), with a boss in the centre. 

No. 246. *A Silver Cup, 3^ in. high and nearly 4 in. wide. 

Plate XVIII. The Treasure of Priam . , . . To face 329 

No. 247. A small Silver Cover. 

No. 248. A small Cup of Electrum. 

No. 249. Large Silver Jug, with handle, in which the small 
Ornaments were found. 
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Plate XXI. Sections of Whorls. 

Nos. 301-308. Sections of Plain Whorls (see p. 40) (2-10 m.). 

No. 309. Piece of Terra-cotta, of unknown use (see p. 219) (10 m.). 
Nos. 310-316. Sections of Decorated Whorls (see p. 60) (3-1 1 m.). 

Plate XXII. Typical Patterns of Whorls.! 

No. 317. A Cross, with 4 nail-marks (7 m.). 

No. 318. Do. with the lines double and oblique (7 m.). 

No. 319. Do. with three arms .(7 m.). 

♦ The only exceptions to this description are the two terra-cottas, PI. XXL 
No. 309, and PI. XLVTII. No. 4§4, and the one on PJ. XXIV. No. 349, which links 
the whorls with the round terf.-i-cottas of the Greek strata. 

t The descriptions of the patterns are partly from Dr, Schliemann’s work, and 
partly added by the «Editor ; but the chief part are from M. Burnoufs descriptions 
appended to the original drawings by himself and his accomplished daughter, from 
which all, from Plate XXIV. and onwards, have been engraved. These descriptions 
are quoted simply for what they may be worth, as the speculations of so eminent 
an orientalist. We have omitted some of them as too speculative. In s])ecial cases 
the initial (B) is added. The material, colour, and style of work are given from 
M.^Surnouf’s notes. I'hose on Plates XXI., XXII., XXIII., are engraved from the 
photographs in Schliemann’s Atlas. 
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No. 320, Cross lines ; rows of triple dots on arms (see p. 187) 

No. 321. Six quadruple segments round the edge (called, by Schliemann 
Rising Suns, by Burnouf Stations of the Sun), alternately with 
6 Arrow-heads ^ (see p. 133) (6 m.). 

No. 322. Cross, -with curved arms; nail-marked (7 m.) 

No. 3230.^ Geometric star-like patterns on both sides (5 m,). 

No. 324. A Wheel with 13 spokes (sun-rays?), the spaces filled with 
dots arranged in circles (7 M.). ^ ^ 

No. 325. Two zigzag borders round the central Sun (9 m.). 

No. 326. For description, see pp. 84, 137 (84 m.). 

No. 327. Five Suns round the central Sun (sec p. 136) (7 m.). 

No. 328. Five triple “Rising Suns’’ (comp. No. 321) round a large 
central Sun (N.B. The depth 14 m.). 

No. 329. Wheel with spokes on both sides : very small (5 m.). 

No. 330. The Rosa Mystica {Qu.^ or an Inscription ?) (4 m.). 

No. 331D. Geometrical Patterns; Signs of Lightning (?) on one side 

(8 M.). 

No. 332. Four strange characters (G^., an Inscription ?) (9 m,). 

Plate XXIII. Typical Patterns of Whorls. 

No. 333. A Wheel in motion (9 m.). 

No. 334. An Inscription (9 m.). 

No. 335. A Flower with 10 petals (3 m.). 

No. 336. Five Signs, curiously like Roman numerals (8 m.). 

No. 337D. A double moving Wheel, see p. 38 (6 m.). 

No. 338D Obv^ Three “flaming Altars” (Schl.) and a group of Stars. 
Rev,, 3 flaming Altars and a (see p. 162) (6 m.). 

No. 339. The Rosa MystiCa (see p. 160) (8 m.). 

Nos. 340-341. Wheels in rapid rotation (see p. 38) (9 and 10 m.). 

No. 342. A series of Strokes (7 m.). 

No. 343. Various marks. The dots are perhaps for stars (10 m.). 

No. 344. Geometric Pattern, like a Gothic quatrefoil (7 m.). 

No. 345. Concentric Circles, and 4 wave-like sets of Lines (3^ m.). 

No. 346. Three curious Signs ((?«., letters?) (7 m.). • 

No. 347. A cable-like Wreath (6 m.) 

No. 348. Four concentric Circles and 6 quadruple “ Rising Suns ” 
(8 m.). ■ 

* i) for double, denotes a whorl decorated on lioth sides. 
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• Plate XXIV. Whort.s with Suastikas, &c. 

No. 349. One of the thin round Terra-cottas, with 2 holes, found 
chiefly in the Greek Stratum (see p. 65). The py on this example * 
forms a link with the Whorls of 'the lower strata. Of impure 
yellow earth (2 m.). 

No. 350. Three curved py. Grey earth (4 m.). 

No. 351. Four py in a zigzag Border. “ The 4 sacrifices of the month 
or of thctyear.” — B. Fine yellow earth ; polished ; good work.t 

No. 352. Three curved p^. Grey; polished; good work (4 M.). 

No. 353. An Inscription. Dull brown ; polished; very coarse (9 m.). 

No. 354. Three Rising Suns, and a Sign like a letter (?). Brown ; 
polished ; the lines white (5 m.). 

No. 355. Three p^. “ The 3 sacrifices.*’ — B. ( m.). 

Plate XXV. Whorls with p|J and Inscriptions. 

No. 356. Four py of peculiar form. “The 4 sacrifices of the month 
or of the year.’* — B. Dark grey ; polished ; beautiful work (7 m.). 

No. 357. Apparently an Inscription. Blackish earth ; burnt ; badly 
kneaded). 

No. 358. Two Rf and 2 Crosses. Grey ; very rude material and 
work (7 M.). 

No. 339. Six py. Black ; polished ; lines white). 

No. 360. An Inscription (4 m.). 

Plate XXVI. Astronomical Signs and R:'-. 

No. 361. Three triple “ Rising Suns,** a R^. and 2 round Spots, viz. 
“ The sun and full moon, or the day of the full moon.” — B. Fine 
brown earth (3 J m.). 

No. 362. “The 6 bi-monthly sacrifices.” — B. (comp. p. 187). Fine 
yellow earth (7 m.). 

No. 363. “ The morning and evening sacrifices : the 3 stations of the 
Sun.” — B. Yellowish; very coarse (5 m.). 

No. 364. “The 4 epochs (quarters) of the month or of the year, and 
the holy sacrifice.** — B. Grey ; polished ; coarsely kneaded. Worn 
a little on the rim. 


• In M. Burnoufs descriptions the ^ is called *We sacrifice^^ or saint sacrifice. 

Where the depth is not given, we have been unable to discover the objects in 
the Atlas ; neither the numbers nor the depths being given on the drawings. 
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Plate XXVII. Aryan Emblems and an Inscription. 

No. 365. Three triple “ Rising Suns ” and apy- Fine black earth ; 
polished ; beautiful work (6 m.). 

No. 366. Similar design. Greyish yellow (6 m.). 

No. 367. Four Hares, representing the 4 weeks of the month, or the 
4 quarters of the year (see p. 136). Fine black earth (6 m.). 

No. 368. Four curved Crosses round the rim. “ The 4 sacrifices of 
the month or year."— B. Black ; polished ; good worU ; lines white 
(3* M.) 

No. 369. An Inscription from the Trojan Stratum. Dark grey ; very 
coarse (10 m.). (See Appendix, p. 369.) 

No. 370. Divided into 2 fields by a line through the centre. In the 
left is a with 2 spots (“ the sun and full moon.”— B.) and dots 
(stars? — ‘ the 7 at the top being the Great Bear.” — B.). In the 
right M. Burnouf finds 28 .strokes for the days of the month. Black ; 
polished; lines white. N.B. Much worn by rubbing, especially on 
the under side (10 M.). 

No. 371. “ At top, 4 Crosses for the 4 weeks, with a Fy. or sacrifice, 
set on fire by a flash of lightning ; below, the 4 great Sacrifices.”— 
B. Greyish yellow ; polished (4 m.). 

Plate XXVIII. Religious and Astronomical Emblems. 

No. 372. Three p|J (2 of a curious form), and 3 “ flaming Altars ” 
(ScHL.). Grey ; polished ; lines white (6 m.). 

No- 373- “ The 3 stations of the Sun, or 3 mountains, with the 4 sacri- 
fices of the year or the month round the circle of the Sun.”— B. 
Yellow ; polished ; rudely kneaded ; the lines scratched in with a 
fine point. 

No. 374. “ Divided into 2 fields by 2 points. Left; the mountain of 
the E., the Sun, and Right; the mountains of the N. and 

W. and the full moon. The ring is the circle of the year.” B. 

Grey ; polished. Worn all round by circular friction (7 m.). 

No. 375. Various Symbols. Blackish yellow ; very coarse. Worn all 
round and on the under side. 

No. 376. The Soma Tree, or Tree of Life, a pjJ, with Strokes indi- 
cating numbers 2, 4, and 8. Yellow. 

No. 377. Four Hares (the 4 quarters of the moon) round a Ring (the 
circle of the year). Iron grey; polished (see p. 136) (10 m.). 

No. 3780. Obv., an Inscription (?). Ra'., a sort of Wheel. Part of 
the edge worn down to a straight line (9 m.). * 
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Plate XXIX. Animals and other Symbols. 

No. 379D. Obv,y three Crosses (one with 4 nail-marks ijr). Rev. (see 
the developed pattern) : “dr. 3 Antelopes with dots (stars) ; b. The 
Great Bear; c. Lightning, or Water; d. Five — (R) Grey; 
polished (see p. 136) (4 m.). 

No. 380. “ Two Antelopes, the halves of the month {quinzaines\ round 
the circle of the year.'* — B. Black ; polished (see p. 135) (6 m.) 

Plate XXX. Animals and the Prayino Man. 

No. 381. A Hare and 2 Antelopes (/, e. the moon and the 2 winds pre- 
vailing in the 2 half-months) round the circle of the year. Grey. 

(7M.). 

No. 382. The same subject (see p. 120). (irey; polished (3 m.). 

( Observe the different depths). 

No. 383. Three Animals, with a Man in the attitude of Prayer ; “the 
holy sacrifice of the full moon ” (B.) ; but see Schliemann's ex- 
planation pp. 13s, 137 (7 M.). 

No, 384. The same subject as Nos. 381 and 382. Black ; polish lost. 
Part of the edge worn flat (7 m.). 

Plate XXXI. Animals and other Symboi^s. 

No. 385. Same subject as Nos. 381, 382, 384, but still ruder. Grey ; 
polished ; very coarse (8 m.). 

No. 386. Same subject. Yellow ; polished ; rude work (7 m.). 

No. 387. Scroll Pattern round large, deep-sunk centre. Dark grey; 
polished (10 m.). 

No. 388. Six -f- alternately with six 1 1 1 { | , having, perhaps, some 

\ numerical meaning. The lines and dots filled in with white on a 
polished black ground (8 m.). 

No. 389. Four wave lines centre. Grey ; polished ; 

worn (3 M.). 

No. 390. Similar Pattern round the edge of a Whorl remarkable for its 
small size. Black ; polished ; lines white. The space between the 
hole and the inner ring is filled with yellow ochre. 

Plate XXXII. Geometrical and other Patterns. 

No. 391. Rings of dots, which M. Burnouf attempts to explain as 
relating to tiie Astronomical Calendar. Black ; rude work (9 m.). 

Np. 392. Eleven Radii divide the field into spaces filled with cuneiform ‘ 
characters (wliere the question of true writing is still to be investi- 

* gated). Black; polished; rude work (16 ‘M.). 
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No, 393. Six triple Rising Suns, with dots (5, 6, or 7) in the middle 
space. Yellow ; polished ; pattern white (9 m,). 

No, 394, Three py (one with 2 dots), and a Sign (like a letter or 
letters?). Yellow ; polished ; pattern white. 

No. 395. An ornamental Quatrefoil. Brown ; polished; pattern white, 
good work (4^ M.). 

No. 3960. A Geometrical Pattern, composed of triple segments, slightly 
varied on two sides. Yellow ; polished ; patterns white (8 M.). 

Plate XXXIII. The Soma Tree and other Symbols. 

No. 397. A sort of 5-armed Star, or 5 triple “ mountains (B.),*' alter- 
nately with s triple Signs of Lightning. The ring of beads round 
the centre is remarkable. Black ; pattern white ; fine work. W orn 
all over by rubbing. 

No. 398. Three triple Rising Suns and a Soma Tree (see p. 119). Black ; 
polished. The hole is conical (9 m.). 

No. 399. Five Soma Trees and a triple Rising Sun. 

No. 400. Three Soma Trees and 2 other Signs. Dark brown; polished. 
Has been used (5 m.). 

No. 401. Four Soma Trees forming a Cross (see p. 119). Black; 
polished ; pattern white. Slightly worn. 

No. 402D Eight irregular Rising Suns (double or quadruple).* 

jRev, Twelve Soma Trees radiating from the centre (see p. 187). 
Greyish yellow ; highly polished ; rude work. The tip of the back 
worn by rubbing (10 m.). 

Plate XXXIV. Soma Trees, Flaming Altars, etc. 

No. 403. A Soma Tree and 4 Rising Suns (3 triple and i double). 
Grey ; polished. Worn all over (see p. 187) (5 m.) 

No. 404. Six Soma Trees, pointing alternately to and from the centre 
(seep. 269). Black; polished; lines white; rude (7 m.). 

No. 405. Five py and an Altar with 3 flames (?). Hole conical. 
Yellowish ; polished. Worn on under side (5^ m.). 

No. 406. Four Rising Suns and a flaming Altar. Grey ; polished. 
Worn on under side (5 m.). 

No. 407. Four Rising Suns and 2 Altars. Hole conical. Small size. 
Black ; polished; lines white. Worn on under side*(8 m.). 

No. 408. Three Rising Suns and an Altar. Small size. Very black 
earth, like trachyte ; lines white. Worn (5 m.). 

No. 409. Similar Pattern on a larger Whorl. Grey. Hole conical. 

* One of numerous examples showing the workman’s free hattd; he has not 

measured his spaces with any exactness. 
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Plate XXXV. Fi.aming Altars and S6ma Trees. 

No. 410. Four Soma Trees, forming a Cross (see p. 119). Ashy grey ; 
unpolished ; coarse (9 m,). 

No. 41 1. Three Altars and 3 irregular Ft- Brownish grey ; polished ; 
pattern yellow (6 m.). 

No. 412. Four Altars (?) arranged in a Cross, with dots (stars?). Dark 
grey ; very coarse. 

No, 413. Siu flaming Altars. Black; polished; lines white; good work 

(7 M.). 

No. 414. Four Altars forming a Cross (see p. 121). Yellow ; polished 

(8 M.). 

No. 415. Five Altars. Small size. Black; pattern white ; work good. 

Plate XXXVI. Various Patterns. 

No. 416. Three flaming Altars. Grey; pattern white; good (8 m.). 

No. 417. A double Circle, with 5 broad arms; on each a Sign of 
Lightning. Brownish yellow ; slightly polished ; well made. Hole 
conical (4 ai.). 

No. 418. Five Signs (()//., letters?). Brown. 

No. 419, A five-armed irregular Cross, with 2 and 2 Signs of 
Lightning. Yellowish; coarsely kneaded (7 m.). 

No. 420. Two triple Rising Suns and a double zigzag (lightning) round 
more than half the circumference. A beautiful black ; polished ; 
lines white. A little worn on under side. 

No. 42 ID. Obv. Irregular cross with zigzags (Signs of Lightning) on 
arms. J^ev, A curious Geometric Pattern (7 m.). 

Plate XXXVII. Geometric and other Patterns. 

No. 42 2D. A triangular Pattern on both sides (8 m.). 

No. 423. A six-armed cross with Signs of Lightning on the arms. Fine 
yellow earth ; polished ; white pattern (9 m.). 

No. 424. Four triple Rising Suns (one broken off) and a flaming Altar. 
Black ; polished ; coarse (8 m.). 

No. 425. Four Segmental Curves, with dots (see Plate). Much worn. 
Brownish yellow (10 m.). 

No. 426. Irregular marks, -fjrj zigzags, &c. Brown ; polished ; work 
bad. 

Plate XXXVIII. Various Patterns. 

No. 427. (See the Plate.) Yellow; polished ; pattern white (8 m.). 

^No. 428. A double Rising Sun and 3 Owls’ Faces (?). Yellow ; pattern 
white (2 M.). 
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No. 429. Veiy irregular Star with numerous dots. Red earth; coarser- 
very bad work. 

No. 430. Two Spots between 2 large double Arcs. Yellow ; polished 

(8 M.). 

No. 431. (See the Plate.) Brownish yellow ; pattern white (5 m.) 

No. 432. Zigzag Pattern round edge (see the Plate). Brown ; very 
good. 

Plate XXXIX. Inscription, and other Patterns. 

No. 433. Fine six-pointed Star. Yellow ; polished ; pattern white. 

No. 434. Jhree curious Figures round margin. (See the Plate.) Greyish 
yellow ; fair work (7 m.). 

No. 435. An Inscription. Brown ; very coarse (5 m.). 

No. 436. • Three double Rising Suns and an Altar (?). Coarse. 

No. 437. Three fs alternately with 3 V’s. Much worn all round* 

(S M.). 

No. 438. Looks like an Inscription. Brown. Worn at the ends. 

Plate XL. Various Patterns. 

No. 439. Four triple Rising Suns and an Altar (?) (5 m.). 

No. 440. A fine double Polygonal Star, with dots in the space between. 
Brown ; pattern white (10 m.). 

No. 441. Three triple Rising Suns and an Arrow-head \|/. Light 
brown ; polished (7 m.). 

No. 442. Signs like Figures round a broad, deep centre. 

No. 443. Two double Rising Suns and 5 large Spots (Qu.y the 5 
planets ?) Dark brown ; fine ; polished. 

No. 444. A plain Whorl, modelled into a sort of seven-pointed Star. 
Brownish black (8 m.). 

No. 445D. A very curious Pattern on both sides (see the Plate). Black ; 
polished ; good work. 

P1.ATE XL I. Various irregular Patferns. 

No. 446. Sun with rays, Altar, through a sun or moon (?), &:c. 

M. Burnouf explains the 3 dots ||| as denoting “ royal majesty” 

No. 447. Curious composition of pj^, long lines, * and short lines. 

Yellowish earth ; badly modelled (9 m.). , 

No. 448D. Curious Pattern on both sides (see Plate). Brown; polished 

(9 M.). 


2 


* This is rather suggestive of a teetotum . 
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No. 449D. Obv, Eleven straight Rays, with rows of dots between, 
and I zigzag Ray. Rev, 2 Rising Suns and a Ft- Grey; not 
polished. N.B, “The edge cut all round by the friction of thread, 
like the kerbstone of a w'ell by the cord ” — (B.) (8 m.). 

No. 4SOD. Obv, 3 double Rising Suns and 2 curious signs " 1 “ Rev, 
3 concentric Circles, with short Rays between the first and second. 
Grey ; polished ; good work. 

PtATE XLII. Various remarkable Patterns. 

No. 45 ID. ObiK Pentagonal Star, with Spots O, and dots, and raised 
rim with dots round the hole. Rev. Sun, with 5 hooked rays (?) and 
3 Spots 0. Yellow earth; badly kneaded ; not polished. 

No. 452. A pair of fs and a pair of round a deep broad centre. 
Reddish earth, very badly kneaded ; polished. 

No. 453. Two small Segmental Curves, filled with dots, and 2 Signs 
like ladders. Brown ; polished (6 M.). 

No. 454. Two quadruple Rising Suns, a + with curved arms, several 
dots, and a curious cruciform Sign. Fine brown earth (4 m.). 

Plate XLII I. Various Paiterns. 

No. 45 5D. Four Triangles on each side. Fine black earth ; polished 

(6 M.). 

No. 456. Six groups of Stars (?). A dirty yellowish brown ; rudely 
kneaded. Wheel-shaped, with lines on the broad flat edge. 

No. 457. Dots and strange Characters {Qu,^ letters ?). Blackish earth ; 
burnt ; pattern white (?). 

No. 458. Four Arrow-heads ^ alternately with 4 Spots ©. Brown- 
black ; polished (7 m.). 

No. 459. Wheel-shaped, with Pattern on the broad flat edge (see Plate). 
Reddish earth. 

No. 460. /rhree double Rising Suns and a Sign of 3 Strokes ((^//., a 
letter ?). Black ; polished ; pattern white (5 m.). 

Plate XLIV. Various Paiterns. 

No. 461. Covered with strange Characters (Qu,, letters?). Coarse 
brown earth f very badly modelled. 

No. 462. Strange Characters looking like letters. Reddish earth ; 
polished ; very coarse. 

No. 463. Strange rude Marks. Black ; very coarse. 

Nc 464D. Obv, Four Quatrefoils. Rev, (see Plate). Red earth ; 
burnt on one side. Much worn at both ends (9 m.). 
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No. 4650. Obv, Two very rude Quadrupeds.* Rev, Three Signs 
\Qu,^ letters?). Course grey earth ; very bad work. Worn (34 m.), 

Plate XLV. Various Patterns. 

No. 466. Six irregular V-shaped Signs. Bright brown (8 m.). 

No. 467. Three Characters (Q«., letters?) and 5 Spots ©. Yellowish; 
polished ; rude (5 m.). 

No. 468. Five rude Birds, perhaps the Falcon of the Aryan mythology 
(see pp. 120, 135). Reddish yellow ; burnt. 

No. 469. Three strange Characters letters ?) with Spots (stars ?). 
Brown ; polished ; badly kneaded. Hole badly made. 

No. 470. Cross of a curious form. Rose-coloured earth; good. Looks 
neut^ though from the lowest Stratum (12 m.). 

No. 471. Four triple Rising Suns, and a + with a Spot ©. Black ; 
pattern white ; good (7 m.). 

Plate XL VI. Various remarkable Paiterns. 

No. 472. An Inscription. Greyish; polished; letters white; coarse 

(6 M.). 

No. 473. Two Circles of Strokes and Dots. Reddish yellow; very 
coarse (4 m.). 

No. 474. Five strange Characters, Browm-black ; polish gone. Irregu- 
larly worn all round (4 m.). 

No. 475. (See the Plate.) Black; polished; bad work (8 m.). 

No. 476. Four double Rising Suns and a Sign (^//., letter?). Black; 
polished ; pattern white (7 m.). 

Plate XLVII. Geometric and other Patterns. 

No. 47 7 D. Obv, A six-pointed Star, with circle in middle and triple 
edges (or 6 such figures as Bumouf calls mountains in other cases).t 
Rev, A Circle with 8 rays, alternately double and triple. Black. 

No. 478. The Rosa Mystica^ as a cinquefoil, with rows of triple dots 
along each petal (see p. 160). Dark grey; polished; good. 
N.B. Completely worn by circular friction (7 m.). 

No. 479. Six Spots round the centre, enclosed by a Circle with crooked 
rays (^w., the moon and 5 planets within the revolving sphere of 
heaven?). Grey; coarse. 

* An example of one of the rudest attempts at drawing from the latest pre-Hellenic 

stratum ; some equally rude figures are scratched on a wall at Pompeii. • 

t This is an example of many cases, in which the pattern may be viewed quite 

differently, according as we start from the centre or from the circumference. 
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No. 480. Four quadruple Zigzags (Signs of Lightning), arranged as a 
Cross (see p. 160). Very beautiful black; polished; pattern very 
white ; angles very sharp ; very hard. One of the finest Trojan 
Whorls (10 M.). 

No. 481D. Five parallel Circles of quadruple lines on the edge and 
both faces, probably meant for a wheel in rapid motion (comp. 
Plate XXIIL No. 340). “ The exactly parallel circular lines were 

marked on the moist clay Avith a as is proved by the way in 
which their extremities cross at the point of junction.” — R 

Plate XLVIII. Various Patterns. 

No. 482. Three ^ (Sacrifices) and 2 obscure Signs. — B. (Comp. 

Plate XXII. No. 326, and Schliemann’s desciiption, pp. 84 and 
137.) Reddish ; very rude ; kneaded. The of the Whorl and 
the hole do not coincide (8J- M.). 

No. 483. A py and rude Figures (Q//., animals or letters?). Grey; 
polished ; very coarse (4 M.) 

No. 484. A Terra-cotta Tripod.* The top (in the upper figure) shews 
the Tree of Life (in the middle) attvicked by the Caterpillar (on 
the right), the symbol of the Powers of Mischief. On the left is a 
py and other Marks. Grey ; polished ; work rude (3 m.). 

No. 485. Three concentric rows of Dots : 12 in the inner, 14 in 
the next, and 17 in the outer border, which is marked by a Circle 
and divided by straight lines. M. Burnouf explains the inner ring 
of dots as the 12 months of the year, and the 2 outer as referring to 
the days and lunations (8 m.). 

Plate XLIX. A Ball and Whorls. 

No. 486. A Celestial Sphere, with lines marking the Zones and the 
Ecliptic. (The Ecliptic is not continued across the S. hemisphere, 
but ends at the extremities of a hole pierced through the middle of 
the Ball, possibly signifying the ancient belief that the nocturnal 
course of the Sun was subterranean.) Black ; unpolished (8 m.). 

No. 487. Three quintuple Rising Suns, with a Sun crossed by a py. 
Grey ; polished ; very regular (7 m.). 

No. 488. Three Arcs, enclosing dots, and 2 FE- “ The 3 stations of 
the Sun. The Morning and Evening Sacrifices, with their priests : 
the Noon^as 3 priests.” — B. Grey. Worn by circular friction. 

No. 489. Four triple Arcs (Rising Suns) and a Ft- “The 4 quarters 
of the m&nth or of the year, with the Holy Sacrifice.” — B. Fine 
black earth (10 m.). 

^No. 490D. 06 v, Three Suns and 3 py alternately. “ The 3 stations of 
the Sun and the 3 Sacrifices, ^ Three triple Radii. Fine 

black earth ; polished (4 m.). 
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Plate L. Remarkable Ball and Whorl. 

No. 491. Six faces of a Terra-cotta, Ball, with Celestial Emblems, fully 
described at p. 168. “One of the most interesting objects in the 
whole collection ” (Schl.) Yellowish earth (5 m.) 

No. 492. A Whorl, so nearly globular as to form a transition to the 
Balls. Triple lines and rows of dots round the border; curious 
characters (Qu., letters?) round the whole. Reddish yellow ; badly 
kneaded ; not polished. 

f 

Plate LI. A Ball and Inscribed Whorls. 

No. 493. A Ball, with its 8 segments developed, fully described at 
pp. 167-8. Black earth ; polished; patterns white (5 m.). 

No. 494. Whorl with an Inscription. Blackish earth ; badly kneaded. 
(M. Burnouf pronounces this and No. 496 to be by the same 
workman as the Whorl with the developed pattern (Plate XXV. 
No. 357) and the two Inscribed Vases, No. 3, p. 23, and No. 33, 
p. so) (7 M.) ; 

No. 495D. A small Whorl, with cruciform Pattern on both sides (see 
Plate). Light brown ( m.). 

No. 496. Very important Inscribed Whorl. The Inscription is the same 
as that shown in No, 115, p. i6i. (See Appendix, pp. 366-368.) 
Red coarse earth ; not polished ; work very coarse (7 m.). 

Plate LII. Two Remarkable Trojan Balls. 

No. 497. Ball with an Inscription; showing 3 Faces and the Pattern 
developed. Brownish grey ; polished ; pattern white (8 m.). 

No. 498. Ball, with its 8 segments developed, representing the starry 
heavens, with a and the Tree of life. Yellow earth; badly 
modelled (8 m.). (Dr. Schliemann has 25 Terra-cotta Balls, most of 
them covered with dots, and representing stars, with or without lines 
denoting the equator, the colures, the zones, and the ecliptic.) 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


When, in the year 1832, at Kalkhorst, a village in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, at the age of ten, I presented my father, as a 
Christinas gift, with a badly written Latin essay upon the 
principal events of the Trojan war and the adventures of 
Ulysses and Agamemnon, little did I think that, six-apd- 
thirty years later, I should offer the public a work on the 
same subject, after having had the good fortune to sec with 
my own eyes the scene of that war, and the country of the . 
heroes whose names have been immortalized by Homer. , ' 

As soon as I had learnt to speak, my father related to 
me the great deeds of the Homeric heroes. I loved these 
stories ; they enchanted me and transported me with the 
highest enthusiasm. The first impressions which a child receives 
abide with him during his whole life ; and, though it was my 
lot, at the age of fourteen, to be apprenticed in the ware- 
house of E. Ludwig Holtz in the small town of Fiirstenberg, 
in Mecklenburg, instead of following the .scientific career for 
which I felt an extraordinary predisposition, I always retained 
the same love for the famous men of antiquity which I had 
conceived for them in my first childhood. . 

In the small shop where I was employed for five years 
and a half, first by Mr. Holtz and then by his successor, the 
excellent Mr. Th. Huckstadt, my occupation consisted in 
retailing herrings, butter, brandy, milk and salt, grinding 
potatoes for the still, sweeping the shop, and so forth. I 
only came into contact with the lower classes of society. 

From five in the morning to eleven at night I was engaged 
in this work, and had not a moment free for study. Moreover 
I rapidly forgot the little that I had learnt in my childhood, 
but I did not lose the love of learning ; indeed I never lost it, 
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and, as long as I live, I shall never forget the evening when a 
drunken miller came into the shop. He was the son of a 
Protestant clergyman in a village near Teterow, and had 
almost concluded his studies at the Gymnasium when he was 
expelled on account of his bad conduct. To punish him for 
this, his father made him learn the trade of a miller. Dis- 
satisfied with his lot, the young man gave himself up to drink, 
which however had not made him forget his Homer ; for he 
recited to us about one hundred lines of the poet, observing the 
rhythmic cadence. Although I did not understand a word, 
the melodious speech made a deep impression upon me, and 
I wept bitter tears for my unhappy fate. Thrice I got him to 
repeat to me those god-like verses, paying him with three 
glasses of brandy, which I bought with the few pence that 
made up my whole fortune. From that moment I never 
ceased to pray God that by His grace I might yet have the 
happiness to learn Greek. 

There seemed, however, no hope of my escaping from the 
sad and low position in which I found myself. And yet I 
was released from it as if by a miracle. In lifting a cask too 
heavy for me, I hurt my che.st ; I spat blood and was no 
longer able to work. In despair I went to Hamburg, where I 
succeeded in obtaining a situation as cabin-boy on board of a 
.ship bound for La Guayra in Venezuela.* 

On the 28th of November, 1841, we left Hamburg, but on 
the 1 2th of December we were shipwrecked in a fearful storm 
off the island of Texel. After innumerable dangers, the crew 
were saved. I regarded it as my destiny to remain in Holland, 
and resolved to go to Amsterdam and enlist as a soldier. 
But this could not be done as quickly as I had imagined, 
and the few florins, which I had collected as alms on the 
island of Texel and in Knkhuyzen, were soon spent in Am- 
sterdam. As my means of living were entirely exhausted, 

I feigned illness and was taken into the hospital. From this 
terrible situation I was released by the kind ship-broker 
J. F. Wendt of Hamburg, who heard of my misfortune and 
sent me the^procceds of a small subscription which had been 
raised for me. He at the same time recommended me to the . 

* Dr. Schliemann desires us to add that this ship was the “Dorothea’ 
(Captain Simonsen), owned by the nicrchants Wachsmuth and Kroog. — [E d.J 
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excellent Consul-General of the North German Confederation 
in Amsterdam, Mr. W. Hepner, who procured me a situation 
in the office of Mr. F. C. Quien. 

In my new situation my work consisted in stamping bills 
of exchange and getting them cashed in the town, and in 
carrying letters to and from the post-office. This mechanical 
occupation suited me, for it left me time to think of my 
neglected education. 

First of all I took pains to learn to write legibly, and 
then, in order to improve my position, I went on to the study 
of the modern languages. My annual salary amounted only 
to 800 francs (32/.), half of which I spent upon my studies ; 
on the other half I lived, miserably enough to be sure. My 
lodging, which cost 8 francs a month, was a wretched garret 
without a fire, wliere I shivered with cold in winter and was 
scorched with the heat in summer ; my breakfast consisted 
of rye-meal porridge, and my dinner never cost more than 
a penny ffirthing. But nothing spurs one on more to study 
than misery and tlie certain prospect of being able to release 
oneself from it by unremitting work. I applied myself with 
extraordinary diligence to the study of English. Necessity 
showed me a method which gretitly facilitates the study of a 
language. This method consists in reading a great deal 
aloud, without making a translation ; devoting one hour every 
day to writing essays upon subjects that interest one, correct- 
ing these under a teacher’s supervision, learning them by 
heart, and repeating in the next lesson what was corrected 
on the previous day. My memory was bad, since from my 
childhood it had not been exercised upon any object ; but I 
made use of every moment, and even stole time for study. I 
never went on my errands, even in the rain, without having 
my book in my hand and learning something by heart ; and 
I never waited at the post-office \vithout reading. By such 
means I gradually strengthened my memory, and in half a 
year I had succeeded in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the English language. I then applied the same method* 
to the study of French, the difficulties of whicji I overcame 
likewise in another six months. These persevering and ex- 
cessive studies had in the course of one year strengthened my 
memory to such a degree that the study of Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese appeared very easy, and it did not 
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take me more than six weeks td write each of these languages 
and to speak them fluently. But my passion for study caused 
me to neglect my mechanical occupation in the office, espe- 
cially when I began to consider it beneath me. My principals 
would give me no promotion ; they probably thought that a 
person who shows his incapacity for the business of a servant 
in an office is therefore quite worthless for any higher duties. 

At last, through the intercession of my worthy friends, 
L. Stoll of Mannheim and Ballauflf of Bremen, I had the 
good fortune to obtain a situation as correspondent and book- 
keeper in the office of Messrs. B. H. Schroder and Co. in 
Amsterdam, who engaged me at a salary of 1200 francs (48/.) ; 
but when they saw my zeal, they paid me 2000 francs as an 
encouragement. This generosity, for which I shall ever be 
grateful to them, was in fact the foundation of my prosperity ; 
for, as I thought that I could make myself still more useful 
by a knowledge of Russian, I set to work to learn that 
language also. But the only Russian books that I could 
procure were an old grammar, a lexicon, and a bad translation 
of Telemachus. In spite of all my inquiries I could not find 
a teacher of Russian, for no one in Amsterdam understood a 
word of the language : so I betook myself to study without 
a master, and, with the help of the grammar, I learnt the 
Russian letters and their pronunciation in a few days. Then, 
following my old method, I began to write short stories of my 
own composition and to learn them off by heart. As I had 
no .one to correct my work, it was, no doubt, very bad indeed, 
but I tried at the same time to correct my faults by the 
practical exercise of learning Telemachus by heart. It oc- 
curred to me that I should make more progress if I had some 
one to whom I could relate the adventures of Telemachus ; 
so I hired a poor Jew for 4 francs a week, who had to come 
every evening for two hours to listen to my Russian recitations, 
of which he did not understand a syllable. 

As the ce^ings of the rooms in Holland consist of single 
boards, people on the ground-floor can hear what is said in 
the third stor«y. My recitations therefore, delivered in a loud 
voice, annoyed the other tenants, who complained to the 
Jandlord, and twice during my study of the Russian language 
I was forced to change my lodgings. But these inconve- 
niences did not diminish my zeal, and in the course of six 
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weeks I wrote my first Russian letter to a Russian in London, 
and I was able to converse fluently in this language with 
the Russian merchants who had come to Amsterdam for the 
indigo auctions. 

After I had concluded my study of the Russian language, 
I began to occupy myself seriously with the literatures of the 
languages which I had learnt. 

In the beginning of the year 1846, my worthy principals 
sent me as their agent to St. Petersburg, where a year later 
I established a mercantile house on my own account ; but, 
during the first eight or nine years that I spent in Russia, 
I was so ovferwhelmed with work that I could not continue 
my linguistic studies, and it was not till the year 1854 
that I found it possible to acquire the Swedish and Polish 
languages. 

Great as was my wish to learn Greek, I did not venture 
upon its study till I had acquired a moderate fortune ; for I was 
afraid that this language would exercise too great a fascina- 
tion upon me and estrange me from my commercial business. 
When, however, I could no longer restrain my desire for 
learning, I at last set vigorously to work at Gi'eek in January 
1856; first with Mr. N. Pappadakes, and then with Mr. Th. 
Vinipos of Athens, always following my old method. It did 
not take me more than six weeks to master the difficulties 
of modern Greek, and I then applied myself to the ancient 
language, of which in three months I learned sufficient to 
understand some of the ancient authors, and especially Homer, 
whom I read and re-read with the most lively enthusiasm. 

I then occupied myself for two years exclusively with the 
ancient Greek literature ; and during this time I read almost 
all the old authors cursorily, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
several times. 

In the year 1858 I travelled to Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy and Egypt, where I sailed up the Nile as far as the 
second cataract in Nubia. I availed myself pf this oppor- 
tunity to learn Arabic, and I afterwards travelled across the 
desert from Cairo to Jerusalem. I visited Petra, traversed 
the whole of Syria, and in this manner I had abundant op- 
portunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of Arabic, th^ 
deeper study of which I afterwards continued in St. Peters- 
burg. After leaving Syria, I visited Athens in the summer 
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of 1859, and I was on the point of starting for the island of 
Ithaca when I was seized with an illness which obliged me to 
return to St. Petersburg. 

Heaven had blessed my mercantile undertakings in a 
wonderful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself 
in possession of a fortune such as my ambition had never 
ventured to aspire to. I therefore retired from business, in 
order to devote myself exclusively to the studies which have 
the greatest fascination for me. 

In the year 1864 I was on the road to visit the native 
island of Ulysses and the Plain of Troy, when I allowed 
myself to be persuaded to visit India, China and Japan, and 
to travel round the world. I spent two years on this journey, 
and on my return in 1866 I settled in Paris, with the purpose 
of devoting the rest of my life to study, and especially to 
archsology, which has the greatest charm for me. 

At last I was able to realize the dream of my whole life, 
and to visit at my leisure the scene of those events which had 
such an intense interest for me, and the country of the heroes 
whose adventures had delighted and comforted my childhood. 

I started, therefore, last summer, and visited in succession the 
places which still possess such living poetic memorials of 
antiquity. 

I had not, however, the ambition of publishing a work on 
the subject; this I only decided upon doing when I found 
what errors almost all archaeologists had spread about the site 
once occupied by the Homeric capital of Ithaca, about the 
stables of Eumaeus, the Island of Asteris, ancient Troy, the 
sepulchral mounds of Batiea and of ^Esyetes, the tomb of 
Hector, and so forth. 

Apart, from the hope of correcting opinions which I hold 
to be erroneous, I should consider myself fortunate could I 
aid in diffusing among the intelligent public a taste for the 
beautiful and noble studies which have sustained my courage 
during the hafd trials of my life, and which will sweeten the 
days yet left me to live. 

Henry Sciiliemann. 

6, Place St.-Michel, Paris, 

Dec. 31J/, 1 868. 
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at Chiplak and Akshi-Koi refuted by the absence of remains — 
Modern authorities in favour of Hissarlik — Ancient types of pottery 
still made in the Troad — Covers with owl-faces, and vases with 
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The present book is a sort of Diary of my excavations at 
Troy, for all the memoirs of which it consists were, as the 
vividness of the descriptions will prove, written down by me 
on the spot while proceeding with my works.^ 

If my memoirs now and then contain contradictions, I 
hope that these may be pardoned when it is considered that' 
I have here revealed a new world for archtcology, that the 
objects which I have brought to light by thousands are of 
a kind hitherto never or but very rarely found, and that 
consequently everything appeared strange and mysterious 
to me. Hence I frequently ventured upon conjectures 
which I was obliged to give up on mature consideration, 
till I at last acquired a thorough insight, and could draw 
w'ell-founded conclusions from many actual proofs. 

One of my greatest difficulties has been to make the 
enormous accumulation of ddbris at Troy agree with chfon- 
ology; and in this — in spite of long-searching and pondering 
— I have only partially succeeded. According to Herodotus 
(VII. 43) : “ Xerxes in his march through the Troad, before 
invading Greece (b.c. 480) arrived at the Scamander-and 
went up to Priam’s Pergamus, as he wished to see that 
citadel ; and, after having seen it, and inquired into its past 
fortunes, he sacrificed 1000 oxen to the Ilian Athena, and 
■ the Magi pdured libations to the manes of the heroes.” 

This passage tacitly implies that at that time a Greek 
colony had long since held possession of the town, and, 

, according to Strabo’s testimony (XIII. i. 42), such a colony 

* Each of these Memoirs forms a chapter of the Translation. 
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built Ilium during the dominion of the Lydians. Now, as 
the commencement of the Lydian dominion dates from the 
year 797 b.c., and as the Ilians seem to have been com- 
pletely established there long before the arrival of Xerxes 
in 480 B.C., we may fairly assume that their first settlement 
in Troy took place about 700 b.c. The house-walls of 
Hellenic architecture, consisting of large stones without 
cement, as well as the remains of Greek household utensils, 
do not, however, extend in any case to a depth of more 
than two meters (6i feet) in the excavations on the flat 
surface of the hill. 

As I find in Ilium no inscriptions later than those 
belonging to the second century after Christ, and no coins 
of a later date than Constans II. and Constantine II., but 
very many belonging to these two emperors, as well as to 
Constantine the Great, it may be regarded as certain that the 
town began to decay even before the time of Constantine 
the Great, who, as is well known, at first intended to build 
Constantinople on that site; but that it remained an in- 
habited place till about the end of the reign of Constans II., 
that is till about a.d. 361. But the accumulation of ddbris 
during this long period of 1061 years amounts only to two 
meters or 6 k feet, whereas we have still to dig to a depth of 
12 meters or 40 feet, and in many places even to 14 meters 
or 46^ feet, below this, before reaching the native ground 
which consists, of shelly limestone {Muschelkalk). This 
i mmense layer of ddbns from 40 to 46^ feet thick, which has 
been left by the four different nations that successively in- 
habited the hill before the arrival of the Greek colony, that is 
before 700 b.c., is an immensely rich cornucopia of the most 
remarkable terra-cottas, such as have never been seen before, 
and of other objects which have not the most distant resem- 
blance to the productions of Hellenic art. The question 
•now forces itself upon us : — Whether this enormous mass 
of ruins may not have been brought from another place tq 
increase the height of the hill ? Such an hypothesis, as every 




.visitor to my excaVa^ps, miyr convince himself at the first 
glance, is perfectly impossible ; because in all the strata of 
dSriSfivom the native rock, at a depth of from 14 to 1 6 meters 
(46 to 52^ feet) up to 4 meters (13 feet) below the surface, we 
continually see remains of masonry, which rest upon strong 
foundations, and are the ruins of real houses ; and, moreover, 
because all the numerous large wine, watet, and funereal urns 
that are met with are found in an upright position. The next 
question is : — But how many centuries have been required 
to form a layer of debris, 40 and even 464 feet thick, from 
the ruins -of pre-Hellenic houses, if the formation of the 
uppermost one, the Greek layer of 64 feet thick, required 
1061 years ? During my three years’ excavations in the depths 
of Troy, I have had daily and hourly opportunities of con- 
vincing myself that, from the standard of our own or of the 
ancient Greek mode of life, we can form no idea of the life 
and doings of the four nations which successively inhabited 
this hill before the time of the Greek settlement. They 
must have had a terrible time of it, otherwise we should 
not find the walls of one house upon the ruined remains of 
another, in continuous but irregular succession ; and it is 
just because we can form no idea of the way in which these 
nations lived and what calamities they had to endure, that 
it is impossible to calculate the duration of their existence, 
even approximately, from the thickness of their ruins. It is 
extremely remarkable, but perfectly intelligible from the con- 
tinual calamities which befel the town, that the civilization 
of all the four nations constantly declined ; the terra-cottas, 
which show continuous decadence, leave no doubt of this. 

The first settlement on this hill of Hissarlik seems, how- 
ever, to have been of the longest duration, for its ruins cover 
the rock to a height of from 4 to 6 meters (13 to 20 feet). 
Its houses and walls of fortification were built of stones, large 
and small, joined with earth, and manifold remains of these 
may be seen in my excavations. I thought last year that 
these settlers were identical with the Trojans of whom 
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Homer sing^, because ! iHiagihe^djpt^l'ii’gd found among 
their ruins fragments of the double cupj thrHomeric “8«ras 
afi<^iKwir|\\oi/.” From closer examination, however, it has 
become evident that these' fragments were the remains of 
simple cups with a hollow stem, which can never have been 
used as a second cup. Moreover, I believe that in my 
memoirs of this year (1873) I have sufficiently proved that 
Aristotle {Hist. Anim., IX. .40) is wrong in assigning to 
the Homeric “ Beiras afi^iKviTilsXov ” the form of a bee’s cell, 
whence this cup has ever since been erroneously interpreted 
as a double cup, and that it can mean nothing .but a cup 
with a handle on either side. Cups of such a form are never 
met with in the debris of the first settlement of this hill ; 
but they frequently occur, and in great quantities, among 
those of the succeeding people, and also among those of 
the two later nations which preceded the Greek colony on 
the spot. The large golden cup with two handles, weighing 
600 grammes (a pound and a half), which I found in the 
royal treasure at the depth of 28 feet 
in the dibris of the second people, 
leaves no doubt of this fact.* 

The terra-cottas which I found 
on the native rock, at a depth of 14 
meters (46 feet), are all of a more 
excellent qualify than any met with 
in the upper strata. They are of a 
brilliant black, red, or brown colour, 
ornamented with patterns cut and 
filled with a white substance; the 
flat cups have horizontal rings on 
two sides, the vases have generally two perpendicular rings 
on each side ' for hanging them up with cords. * Of painted 
terra-cottas I found only one fragment.f 



Fragniunt of painted pottery from 
the lowc.si .stratum {16 m’.). 


* For this remarkable vessel see Chapter XXIII. and Plate XVI I. ^ 
t But a second was found in the stratum above (see the Illustration, ’ 
No. 35, at the end of the Introduction). 
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All that can be said of the first settlers is that they 
belonged to the Aryan race, as is sufficiently proved by the 
Aryan religious symbols met with in the strata of their ruins 
(among which we find the Suastika ), both upon the 
pieces of pottery and upon the small curious terra- cottas 
with a hole in the centre, which have the form of the crater 
of a volcano or of a carrousel (/. e. a top).* 

The excavations made this .year (1873) sufficiently 
proved that the second nation which built a town on this 
hill, upon the dibris of the first settlers (which is from 
j 3 to 20 feet deep), are the Trojans of whom Homer 
sings. Their ddbris lies from 7 to 10 meters,, or 23 to 
33 feet, below the surface. This Trojan stratum, which, 
without exception, bears marks of great heat, consists 
mainly of red ashes of wood, which rise from 5 to 10 feet 
above the Great Tower of Ilium, the double Scacan Gate, 
and the great enclosing Wall, the construction of which 
Homer ascribes to Poseidon and Apollo ; and they show 
that the town was destroyed by a fearful conflagration. 
How great the heat must have been is clear also from the 
large slabs of stone upon the road leading from the double 
Scasan Gate down to the Plain : for when I laid this road 
open a few months ago, all the slabs appeared as unin- 
jured as if they had been put down quite recently ; but 
after they had been exposed to the air for a few days, the 
slabs of the upper part of the road, to the extent of some 


* The word by which Dr. Schliemann usually denotes these curious 
objects is carrousels, as a translation of fusaioli, the term applied by the 
Italian antiquaries to the similar objects found in the marshes about 
Modena. It is difficult to choose an English word, without assuming their 
use on the one hand, or not being specific enough on the other. Top 
and teetotum are objectionable on the former grounds, and wheel is 
objectionable. on both. On the whole, whorl seems mo.st convenient, 
and Dr. Schliemann gives his approval to this term. Their various 
shapes are shown in the Plates at the end of the volume. Those in the 
form of single cones, with flat bases, seem to be what Dr. Schliemann 
calls volcanoes {Vulhans), the hole representing the crater. — [En.] 
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lo feet, which had been exposed to the heat, began to 
crumble away, and they have now almost disappeared, while 
those of the lower portion of the road, which had not been 
touched by the fire, have remained uninjured, and seem to 
be indestructible. A further proof of the terrible cata- 
strophe is furnished by a stratum of scoriae of melted lead 
and copper, from y to of an inch thick, which extends 
nearly through the whole hill at a depth of from 28 to 
feet. That Troy was destroyed by enemies after a 
bloody war is further attested by the many human bones 
which I found in these heaps of ddbris, and above all by 
the skeletons with helmets, found in the depths of the 
temple of Athena ;* for, as we know from Homer, all corpses 
were burnt and the ashes were preserved in urns. . Of such 
urns I have found an immense number in all the pre- 
Hellenic strata on the hill. Lastly, the Treasure, which 
some member of the royal family had probably endeavoured 
to save during the destruction of the city, but was forced 
to abandon, leaves no doubt that the city was destroyed 
by the hands of enemies. I found this Treasure on the 
large enclosing wall by the side of the royal palace, at a 
dejith of 274 feet, and covered with red Trojan ashes from 
5 to 6i feet in depth, above which was a post-Trojan wall 
of fortification igh feet high. 

Trusting to the data of the Iliad, the exactness of which 
I used to believe in as in the Gospel itself, I imagined that 
Hissarlik, the hill which I hav’e ransacked for threeyears, was 
the Pergamus of the city, that Troy must have had 50,000 
inhabitants, and that its area must have extended over the 
whole space occupied by the Greek colony of Ilium.f 

Notwithstanding this, I was determined to investigate 
the matter accurately, and. I thought that I could not do 
so in any better way than by making borings. I accord- 
ingly began cautiously to dig at the extreme ends of the 

* See p. 280. + See the Plan of (freek Ilium (Plan I.). 
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Greek Ilium ; but these borings down to the native rock 
brought to light only walls of houses, and fragments of 
pottery belonging to the Greek period, — not a trace of 
the remains of the preceding occupants. In making 'these 
borings, therefore, I gradually came nearer to the fancied 
Pergamus, but without any better success ; till at last as 
many as seven shafts, which I dug at the very foot of 
the hill down to the rock, produced only Greek masonry 
and fragments of Greek pottery. I now therefore assert 
most positively that Troy w'as limited to the small surface 
of this hill ; that its area is accurately marked by its great 
surrounding wall, laid open by me in many places ; that 
the city had no Acropolis, and that the Pergamus is a 
pure invention of Homer ; and further that the area of 
Troy in post-Trojan times down to the Greek settlement 
was only increased so far as the hill was enlarged by the 
debris that*was thrown down, but that the Ilium of the 
Greek colony had a much larger extent at the time of its 
foundation.* 

Though, however, we find on the one hand that we 
have been deceived in regard to the size of Troy, yet on 
the other we must feel great satisfaction in the certainty, 
now at length ascertained, that Troy really existed, that the 
greater portion of this Troy has been brought to light by 
me, and that the Iliad — although on an exaggerated scale — 
sings of this city and of the fact of its tragic end. Homer, 
however, is no historian, but an epic poet, and hence we 
must excuse his exaggerations. 

As Homer is so well informed about the topography 
and the climatic conditions of the Troad, there can surely be 
no doubt that he had himself visited Troy. But, as he was 
there long after its destruction, and its site had moreover 
been buried deep in the cUbris of the ruined town, and had 
for centuries been built over by a new town, Homer could' 

* See the Plan of Dr. Schliemann’s Researches (Plan II.). 
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neither have seen the Great Tower of Ilium nor the Scasan 
Gate, nor the great enclosing Wall, nor the palace of Priam ; 
for, as every visitor to the Troad may convince himself by 
my excavations, the ruins anti red ashes of Troy alone — 
forming a layer of from five to ten feet thick — covered all 
these remains of immortal fame ; and this accumulation of 
cUbris must have been much more considerable at the time 
of Homer’s visit. Homer made no excavations so as to bring 
those remains to light, but he knew of them from tradition ; 
for the tragic fate of Troy had for centuries been in the 
mouths of all minstrels, and the interest attached to it was 
so great that, as my excavations have proved, tradition 
itself gave the exact truth in many details. Such, for in- 
stance, is the memory of the Scaean Gate in the Great Tower 
of Ilium, and the constant use of the name Scacan Gate in 
the plural, because it had to be described as double,* and 
in fact it has been proved to be a double gate. According 
to the lines in the Iliad (XX. 307, 308), it now seems to me 
extremely probable that, at the time of Homer’s visit, the 
King of Troy declared that his race was descended in a 
direct line from yKneas.f 

Now as Homer never saw Ilium’s Great Tower, nor the 
Scaean Gate, and could not imagine that these buildings 
lay buried deep beneath his feet, and as he probably 
imagined Troy to have been very large — according to the 
then existing poetical legends — and perhaps wished to 


* The double form of an outer and inner gate, and the use of TrvXtu 
in the plural for a city gate, are both far too frequent to justify our 
founding an argument merely on the plural form of the Skomu mlAat. — 
[Kn.] 

t NDp Sc Sry Alvuao /Siry Tpcoco-fTtv dvd$€L, * 

‘Kal TratStDV TratScs, roC k€V juLeroTrto’Oe yeytovrai. 

• 

. “ But o’er the Trojans shall ^hieas reign, 

And his sons’ sons, through ages yet unborn.” 

This is the declaration of Poseidon to the gods, when -^neas was in 
peril of his life by the sword of Achilles. (But compare p. 182). — [Ed.] 

C . 2 
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describe it as still larger, we cannot be surprised that he 
makes Hector descend from the palace in the Pergamus 
and hurry through the town in order to arrive at the Sca?an 
Gate ; whereas that gate and Ilium’s Great Tower, in which 
it stands, are in reality directly in front of the royal house. 
That this house is really the king’s palace seems evident 
from its size, from the thickness of its stone walls, in con- 
trast to those of the other houses of the town, which are 
built almost exclusively of unburnt bricks, and from its im- 
posing situation upon an artificial hill directly in front of 
or beside the Scacan Gate, the Great Tower, and the great 
surrounding Wall. This is confirmed by the many splendid 
objects found in its ruins, especially the enormous royally 
ornamented vase with the picture of the owl-headed goddess 
Athena, the tutelary divinity of Ilium (see No. 219, p. 307) ; 
and lastly, above all other things, by the rich Treasure found 
close by it (Plate II.). I cannot, of course, prove that the 
name of this king, the owner of this treasure, was really 
Priam ; but I give him this name because he is so called by 
Homer and in all the traditions. All that I can prove is, that 
the palace of the owner of this treasure, this last Trojan king, 
perished in the great catastrophe, which destroyed the Scican 
Gate, the great surrounding Wall, and the Great Tojver, 
and which desolated the whole city. I can prove, by the 
enormous quantities of red and yellow calcined Trojan ruins, 
from five to ten feet in height, which covered and enveloped 
these edifices, and by the many post-Trojan buildings, which 
wfere again erected upon these calcined heaps of ruins, that 
neit^r the palace of the owner of the Treasure, nor the 
Scaean Gate, nor the great surrounding Wall, nor Ilium’s 
Great Towey, were ever again brought to light. A city, 
whose king possessed such a treasure, was immensely 
wealthy, ccQpisidering the circumstances of those times; 
and because Troy was rich, it was powerful, ’ had many 
subjects, and obtained auxiliaries from all quarters. 

Last year I ascribed the building of the Great Tower of 
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Ilium to the first occupants of the hill ; but I have long 
since come to the firm conviction that it is the work of 
the second people, the Trojans, because it is upon the north 
side only, within the Trojan stratum of ruins, and fi’om 
1 6 to i9i feet above the native soil, that it is made of 
actual masonry, I have, in my letters, repeatedly drawn 
attention to the fact, that the terra-cottas which I found 
upon the Tower can only be compared with those found 
at a depth of from 36 to 46 feet. This, however, applies 
only to the beauty of the clay and the elegance of the 
vessels, but in no way to their types, which, as the reader 
may convince himself from the illustrations to this work, 
are utterly different from the pottery of the first settlers. 

It has been hitherto thought that the occurrence of 
stone implements indicates the “Age of Stone.” My 
excavations here in Troy, however, prove this opinion to 
be completely erroneous ; for I very frequently find imple- 
ments of stone even immediately below the debris belong- 
ing to the Greek colony, that is at a depth of 6i feet, and 
they occur in very great quantities from a depth of 13 feet 
downwards. Those, however, in the Trojan stratum., from 
23 to 33 feet below the surface, are in general of much better 
workmanship than those above. I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that unfortunately, when writing the present 
book, I made the mistake, which is now inconceivable to me, 
of applying the name of 
wedges to those splendidly- 
cut weapons and imple- 
ments, the greater part of 
which are made of diorite, 
but frequently also t)f very 
hard and transparent green 
stone, such as are given 
here and in several later No. 2. Small Trojan Axes of Diorite (SmO. 
illustrations. They are, 

however, as anyone can convince himself, not wedges but 
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axes, and the majority of them must have been used as 
battle-axes. Many, to judge from their form, seem to be 
excellently fitted to be employed as lances, and may have 
been used as such. I have collected many hundreds of 
them. But, together with the thousands of stone imple- 
ments, I found also many of copper; and the frequently 
discovered moulds of mica-schist for casting copper weapons 
and implements, as well as the many small crucibles, and 
small roughly made bowls, spoons, and funnels for filling the 
moulds, prove that this metal was much used. The strata 
of copper and lead scoriae, met with at a depth of from 
28 to 29^ feet, leave no doubt that this was the case. It 
must be observed that all the copper articles met with are 
of pure copper, without the admixture of any other metal.* 
Even the king’s Treasure contained, besides other articles 
made of this metal, a shield with a large boss in the 
centre ; a great caldron ; a kettle or vase ; a long slab with 
a silver vase welded on to it by the conflagration ; and 
many fragments of other vases.f 

This Treasure of the supposed mythical king Priam, 
,of the mythical heroic age, which I discovered at a great 
depth in the ruins of the supposed mythical Troy, is at all 
events a discovery which stands alone in archaeology^ reveal- 
ing great wealth, great civilization and a great taste for art, 
in an age preceding the discovery of bronze, when weapons 
and implements of pure copper were employed contempo- 
raneously with enormous quantities of stone weapons and 
implements. This treasure further leaves no doubt that 
Homgr must have actually seen gold and silver articles, 
such as he continually describes ; it is, in every respect, of 

* To this statement there are at least some exceptions. See the 
Analysis by M. Damour, of Lyon, at the end of the book. — [E d.] 

t We omit hefe the Author’s further enumeration of the objects' 
composing the “ King’s Treasure,” as they are fully described on the 
occasion of their wonderful discovery (Chapter XXIII.). Meanwhile 
the Plate opposite gives a general view of the whole. — [E d.] 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TREASURE OF PRIAM. ^DepthSiM.) 


a. Key of the Treasure Chest. 

A The Golden Diadems* Fillet* Ear-rings* and Small Jewels. 

€, Silver ** Talents ” and Vessels of Silver and Gold. 
d. Silver Vases and Various Plate of Copper, 
r. Weapons and HelmetrCrests of Copper or Bronze. 

/*. Copper Vessel. g^ Copper Caldron. A Copper Shield. 
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inestimable value to science, and will for centuries remain 
the object of careful investigation. 

Unfortunately upon none of the articles of the J reasure 
do I find an inscription, or any other religious symbols, ex- 
cept the 100 idols of the Homeric “ Oea yXau/fcu7ris’’A^i?n7 ” 
which glitter upon the two diadems and the four ear-rings. 
'I'hese are, however, an irrefragable proof that the I'reasure 
lielongs to the city and to the age of which Homer sings. 

Yet a written language was not wanting at that time. 
For instance, 1 found at a depth of 26 feet, in the royal 
palace, the vase with an inscription, of which a drawing 
is here given; and I wish to call es])ecial attention to 




ill. I N ; c Ir-un the I’nlai 

riu- 111 

the hict, that of the characters occurring in it, the letter 
like the Greek V occurs also in the inscription on a seal, 
found at the depth of 23 feet ; the secorfd and third 
letter to the left of this upon a whorl of terra-cotta,* 

^ lOujjjriivcil uinonjn Uie lilhoicniiiliu* pUilcs ul ihc cud of llic \oluiuc, 
IM. I.I., No. 496. Since llic imMicnUon of Dr. Sclilicmann's work, many 
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likewise found at a depth of 23 feet ; and the third letter 
also upon two small funnels of terra-cotta, from a depth of 

10 feet (see p. 191). I further found 
in the royal palace the excellent 
engraved inscription on a piece of 
red slate; but I see here only one 
character resembling one of the 
letters of the inscription on the 
above-mentioned seal. My friend 
the great Indian scholar, Emile 



No. 4- inscri^^Tcrra-cotta Seal Bumouf, conjectures that all these 

characters belong to a very ancient 
Graeco-Asiatic local alphabet. ProfessorH.Brunn,of Munich, 
writes to me that he has shown these inscriptions to Professor 
Haug, and that he has pointed out their relationship and con- 



No. 5. Piece of Red Slate, perhaps a Whetstone, with an Inscription (7 m.). 


nection with the Phoenician alphabet (from which the Greek* 
alphabet is however derived), and has found certain analogies 
between them and the inscription on the bronze table which 
was found at Idalium in Cyprus, and is now in the Cabinet 
des M^dailles in Paris. Professor Brunn adds that the con- 
nection of things found at Troy with’ those found in Cyprus 
is in no way surprising, but may be very well reconciled with 
Homer, and that at all events particular attention should 
be paid to this connection, for, in his opinion, Cyprus is the 


of these Trojan inscriptions have been more certainly determined to be 
real inscriptions in the Cyprian syllabic character, through the researches 
of Dr. Martin Haug and Professor Gomperz of Vienna. (See tlie 
Appendix.) — [E d.] 
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cradle of Greek art, or, so to speak, the caldron in which 
Asiatic, Egyptian, and Greek ingredients were brewed 
together, and out of which, at a later period, Greek art 
came forth as the clear product. 

I find in these Trojan layers of debris an abundance of 
splendid pottery, and more especially large and small cups, 
with two handles, or with one from 
below in the form of a crown;* 
vases with rings on the* sides and 
with holes in the same direction 
in the lij), for hanging them up by 
cords ; all kinds of domestic uten- 
sils ; also a beautifully ornamented 
flute made of bone, several pieces 
of other flutes, and a splendidly orna- 
mented piece of ivory, which is part 
of a lyre with only four strings. 

, - 1 • 'I'crra-cotta Vase Cover 

Like the first settlers on this 
sacred spot, the Trojans also were of the Aryan race ; for 
I find among their remains enormous quantities of the 



No. 7. Ornamented Ivory Tube, probably a Trojan Flute (8 M.). 


small articles of terra-cotta in the form of volcanoes and 
tons {carrousels), with carvings of Aryan religious symbols. 

The building materials of the Trojans are of 
various kinds. With but few exceptions, all 
the house-walls which I have uncovered are no. s. wecc 

of ivory, be- 

composed of unburnt sun-dried bricks, which in “ 

the heat of the conflagration have become a kind Strinjfs (about 
of really burnt bricks. But the royal palace 
and two small buildings in the de})ths of the temple of 

* Dr. Schliemann has since pronounced these crown-shaped vessels 
to be covers of vases; though they may, he thinks, have been used for 
nips as well. One is seen placed on the splendid vase on p. 48 . — [Ed J 
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Athena, as well as the Great Tower of Ilium, the Scacan 
Gate, and the great enclosing Wall, are generally composed 
of unhewn stones joined with earth, the less rough face of 
the stones being turned to the outside, so that the walls 
have a tolerably smooth appearance. 

I thought last year, upon uncovering the Great Tower 
of Ilium, that it must have been at one time higher than 
it now is, namely 6 meters or 20 feet ; but its flat-built top 
beside the Scaean Gate, and the benches (not ruins, as I for- 
merly thought) afterwards found upon it, prove that it can 
never have been higher.* I would draw especial attention 
to the fact, that the masonry of the Scaean Gate, upon 
being uncovered, looked as wonderfully fresh as if it had 
been erected quite recently. It is quite certain that it pos- 
sessed strong wooden fortifications, and probably also a 
wooden tower above the gateway; for otherwise it is inex- 
plicable to me how the entrance of the Gate can have been 
covered to the height of 10 feet by those red Trojan wood- 
ashes, and especially how it was that there, far from the 
other buildings, the heat should have been so great that 
even the thick slabs of stone have been destroyed by it. 

Homer speaks of Troy as having been destroyed by 
Hercules previous to the Trojan war,f and it will ever 
remain an enigma to us whether this information, which 
had been preserved by traditions down to his time, really 
refers to the Ilium of Priam, or to the very ancient town of 
the first settlers. 

* See Plan III., p. 306. 

t ///«</, V. 640-642, where I'lepolcmus boasts of his ancestor 
Hercules — 

*Os wort fXfiwv HTn-wy Aaa/iiSovroi, 

*E$ ovgi aiiy vtjvai kcH dvSpa(Ti iravporepouriy, 
c^aXdn-afc vokiv, S ayvMs. 

“ With but six ships, and with a scanty band. 

The horses by Laomedon withheld 
Avenging, he o’erthrew this city, Troy, 

And made her streets a desert.” 
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As to the chronology of Troy, we have only the general 
supposition of antiquity that the Trojan War occurred 
about B.c. 1200, and Homer’s statement {Iliad, XX. 
215-237) that Dardanus, the first Trojan King, founded 
Dardania, which town I agree with Virgil and Euripides in 
considering identical with Ilium, and that after him it was 
governed by his son Erichthonius, and then by his grand- 
son Tros, by his great-grandson Ilus, and then by his son 
Laomedon, and by his grandson Priam. Even if we allow 
every one of these six kings a long reign of 33 years, we 
nevertheless scarcely carry the foundation of the town be- 
yond 1400 B.C., that is 700 years before the Greek colony. 

The site of Troy, which at the time of its foundation 
was 10 meters (about 33 feet) below the present surface, 
was only 7 meters (23 feet) below it after its destruction, 
when Ilium was again rebuilt by another people of Aryan 
origin ; for, in the ddbris of this people, which extends to 
a depth of from 7 to 4 meters (23 to 13 feet) below the 
present surface, I find the sanle objects of terra-cotta with 
religious symbols. 

On the photographic plates of the Atlas I have carefully 
stated the depth at which every object 
was found, so that it is very easy to 
find out which of them belong to this 
people.* Their pottery resembles 
that of the Trojans, but it is worse 
and coarser, and we meet with many 
new types. Almost all their vases 
have a tube on either side for hanging 
them up by cords. I here found, at 
a depth of i64 feet, part of a lyre 
made of stone, with six strings; and 



No. 9. Ornamented Piece of Ivory 
belonging vto a Trojan Seven- 
Stringed Lyre (7 m.). 


* This most important key to the archajological evidence collected 
by Dr. Schliemann has been preserved in the present translation. The 
depths are given in meters for the reasons stated in the Preface. 
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at a depth of 13 feet the beautifully ornamented ivory piece 
of another lyre, with seven strings, here shown. 

• The architecture of this people, as may be seen from 
the many house-walls which I have uncovered, was always 
of small stones joined with earth. Yet in two places in the 
depths. of the temple of Athena there is a wall of sun-dried 
bricks, which appears to belong to this nation. Their 
houses were smaller, and less wood was employed in their 
construction than in those of the Trojans ; for, although the 
ruins of houses lying one upon another show that several 
great convulsions have taken place, still we find here far 
fewer charred ruins than among those of the preceding 
people ; nay, these layers of debris have in the majority of 
cases a grey or black appearance, and they contain millions 
of small mussel-shells, bones, fish-bones, and so forth. It 
is curious that in these strata certain types of terra-cottas 
are only found exactly at the same depth, and that, for 
instance, the splendid black cups in the form of an hour- 
glass, and with two large handles, are confined to a depth 
of 6 meters (nearly 20 feet). 

During the first two years of my excavations, at the 
depth of from 4 to 7 meters (13 to 23 feet), I found 
scarcely any copper, and consequently I believed that the 
metal was but rarely, if at all, known to this people. This 
year, however, I found a number of copper nails in this 
stratum, as well as some knives and battle-axes, together 
with moulds of mica-schist for casting them, besides other 
weapons and implements.* Yet copper must have been rare 
w'ith them; for. stone implements, such as knives of silex, 
hammers and ^es of diorite, and so forth, are found by 
thousands. , 

This people also seem to have disappeared simul- 
taneously wfth the destruction of their town ; for not only 
do I find, at a depth of from 4 meters up to 2 meters 

* These objects resemble those from other strata, engraved in Chapter 
IV. and subse(iuently. 
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(13 to 6i feet), many new types of terra-cotta vessels, but I 
no longer find any remains of house-walls ; nay, even ’single 
stones are scarcely ever met with. At all events, directly 
after its destruction, the town was rebuilt of wood by 
another tribe of the Aryan race ; for the small terra-cottas, 
adorned with Aryan religious symbols, although firequently 
of new types, occur in numbers in these layers of ddbris. 
Walls of fortification are indeed met with in these depths, 
but they had been built by the preceding people ; as, for 
instance, the wall iqi feet in height, whose base is at a 
depth of 5 to 64 feet above the treasure, and which reached 
to within i4 ft. of the surface. This wooden Ilium was, to 
all appearance, still less fortunate than the stone town of its 
predecessors ; for, as is proved by the numerous calcined 
layers of ddbris, it was frequently desolated by fire. 
Whether these fires broke out accidentally, or were kindled 
by the hands of enemies, must for ever remain a riddle to 
us; but thus much is certain and evident from the terra- 
cottas found at these depths, that the civilization of the 
people, which had been but slight from the beginning, 
continued to decrease during the perpetual misfortunes 
of their town. I find, among the ruins of this nation, 
lances, battle-axes, and implements, of pure copper, and 
moulds for casting them; likewise a number of copper 
nails, which, however — as in the case of the preceding 
peoples who have inhabited this hill — are too long and thin 
to hav'e been employed for fastening wood together, and 
must in all probability have been used as brooches : this 
seems to be proved by two nails of this kind on the 
top of which I found rows of perforated beads of gold 
or electrum soldered upon them. These two copper 
nails were, it is true, found immediately below the surface, 
but they must in any case belong to the * pre-Hellenic 
time. 

In the ruins of this people, at a depth of from 13 to 
6.4 feet, we also meet with stone implements, such as 
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hammers, splendidly polished axes and battle-axes of diorite, 
but considerably fewer than in the preceding stratum. 

When the surface of the hill was about 2 meters (6i 
feet) lower than it is now, Ilium was built by a Greek 
colony ; and we have already endeavoured to prove that 
this settlement must have been founded about the ye^r 
700 B.c. From that time we find the remains of Hellenic 
house-walls of large hewn stones joined without cement. 
From about 1 meter (3 1 feet) below the surface, and upwards, 
there are also ruins of buildings, the stones of which are 
joined with cement or lime. We also meet with great numbers 
• of copper coins of Ilium of the time of the Roman empire, 
from Augustus to Constans II. and Constantine II.; like- 
wise older Ilian coins w'ith the image of Athena, and metlals 
of Alexandria Troas ; also with some coins of Tenedos, 
Ophrynium and Sigeum, in some few cases at 3i feet, 
but generally at less than 20 inches below the surface. 
I once remarked erroneously that Byzantine coins were 
also met with here near the surface. But in my three 
years’ excavations I have not found a single medal of a 
later date than Constans II. and Constantine II., except 
two bad coins belonging to a Byzantine monastery, which 
may have been lost by shepherds ; and, as there is here not 
the remotest trace of Byzantine masonry or of Byzantine 
pottery, it may be regarded as certain that the Ilium of 
the Greek colony was destroyed towards the middle of the 
fourth century after Christ, and that no village, much less a 
town, has ever again been built upon its site. The wall 
I mentioned in my memoir of the 1st of March, 1873,* 
as consisting of Corinthian pillars joined with cement, and 
which I believed to have belonged to the Middle Ages, 
must be refei^ed to the time of Constantine I. or to Constans 
II., when thb temple of Athena was destroyed by the pious 
zeal of the first Christians. 

* Chapter XVI., p. 239 ; comp. Chap. XV., p. 230, XVII., p. 250, 
XIX., p. 272. ^ 
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Of the walls and fortifications of the Greek colony, 
almost the only portions that have been preserved are those 
which were apparently built by Lysimachus. The lower and 
prominent portion of the wall of the Tower belongs to more 
ancient times, probably to the beginning of the Greek colony. 
Of great political convulsions or catastrophes there seem 
now to have been but few or none at all; for the accumulation 
of cUbris during the long duration of the Greek colony, 
about loi centuries, amounts only to 2 meters (6i feet). 

Curiously enough, I find extremely little metal in the 
debris of the Greek colony. Half-a-dozen scythe-shaped 
knives, a double-edged axe, about two dozen nails, a cup, 
a few lances and arrows, are pretty nearly all that I 
discovered. I have described these objects in my memoirs 
as made of copper ; but upon a more careful examina- 
tion they have been found to be bronze, and pure 
copper is no longer met with in the Greek colony. 
The only objects of iron which I found were a key of 
curious shape, and a few arrows and nails, close to the surface. 
From Homer we know that the Trojans also possessed 
iron, as well as the metal which he calls /cuavos, and which, 
even in antiquity, was translated by (steel). I am 

sure, however, that I have not discovered even a trace of 
this metal, either among the Trojan ruins or among those 
of any of the other nations which preceded the Greek 
colony on the hill.* Yet articles of iron and steel may 
have existed : I believe positively that they did exist : but 
they have vanished without leaving a trace of their existence; 
for, as we know, iron and steel become decomposed much 
more readily than copper. Of tin, which Homer so re- 
peatedly mentions, I found of course no trace : this metal, 
as we know, is corroded very rapidly even w^en lying in 
a dry locality. Lead is found in the ruins o# all the dif- 

• It will be seen, however, from the analysis of M. Daraour, 
that traces of iron (probably in the state of an ore) are found in one of 
the sling-bullets discovered by Dr. Schliemann. — [E d.] 
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ferent nations which have inhabited the hill ; but, among 
those which preceded the Greek settlement, it is found 
principally in lumps of a hemispherical form. I find it 
first in general use only in the Greek colony, where it was 
employed as a means for uniflng stones in building. 

To judge from the area of the Ilium of the Greek 
colony,* it may have possessed 100,000 inhabitants. It 
must in its best days have been very rich, and the plastic 
art must have attained a high degree of perfection here. 
Accordingly the site of the town, which is covered with 
abundant relics of grand buildings, is strewn with fragments 
of excellent sculptures, and the splendid block of triglyphs. 
— 6i feet in length and 2 feet 10 inches in height, with a 
metopd which represents Phoebus Apollo with the four horses 
of the Sun — is one of the most glorious masterpieces that 
have been preserved from the time when Greek art was in 
its zenith. I discovered it in the depths of the temple of 
Apollo, and it now adorns my garden at Athens. In de- 
scribing this treasure of art in my memoir of the 1 8th of 
June, 1872,1 directly after having discovered it, I made the 
remark that it must have belonged to the time of Lysi- 
machus, that is to say to about the year 306 b.c. I sent a 
plaster cast of it to the Museum of Casts in Munich, and 
the Director of the Museum, Professor H. Brunn, who is 
certainly one of the greatest authorities in the world respect- 
ing the plastic works of antiquity, wrote me the following 
communication with regard to it. “ Even photographs 
furnish no adequate means of judging of plastic works, and, 
in the present case, the cast alone has quite convinced me 
that this work must be judged much more favourably than 
it has been in the ‘ Archaologische Zeitung.’ I do not 
venture to fpeak decidedly about the triglyphs : the history 
of the Done style after the time of the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea is still utterly obscure : yet the straight cutting 
of the channellings can certainly be referred to pre- Roman 

^ • See Plan II. at the end of the volume. \ Chapter X. 




BLOCK OF TRIGLYPHS, WITH METOPfe OF THE SUN-GOD. 
From the Temple of Apollo in die Ruin* of Greek Ilium. 
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times. Of external criteria the halo of rays is the only one. 
According to the investigations of Stephani,* this first 
occurs about the time of Alexander the Great. For the 
special form of long and short rays, we have the coins 
of Alexander I., of Epirus and of Ceos (Carthaea), 
mentioned by Curtius. The most recent example that I 
have as yet found is the Hades vase of Canosa, in our 
Museum, which belongs at latest to the second Century 
before Christ; hence the extreme termini for the relief 
would be about the end of the fourth and the middle of 
the second centuries. The composition, as a work of art, 
shows the greatest skill in solving one of the most difficult 
problems. For the team of four horses ought not to move 
on the surface of the relief, but to appear as if it came out 
of it in a half-turn. This has been attained principally by 
making the right hinder thigh of the horse in the fore- 
ground pressed back while the left foot steps forward, and 
moreover this same horse is slightly foreshortened, and the 
surface of the thigh lies deeper than the upper surface of 
the triglyphs, while, on the other hand, the surfaces of the 
withers knd of the neck are higher, and the head, in con- 
formity with the rules of Greek reliefs, is again almost 
parallel with the base. For this reason there is no indication 
of a chariot, which has to be imagined as concealed by the 
foremost horse. Moreover the position of the god is half 
turned forwards, slightly following that of the head, and 
here also the arm is again strongly turned inwards, but not 
so as to bring the position in conflict with the rules of relief. 
If the encroachment of the head on the upper border of 
the triglyph is considered inaccurate, I find in this a very 
happy thought, which may remind us of the differently con- 
ceived pediment of the Parthenon, where only me head and 
shoulders of Helios rise out of the chariot still under the 
ocean. Helios here, so to speak, bursts forth from the 
gates of day and sheds the light of his glory over all. These 

* Nimbus und Strahkukranz. 
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are beauties peculiar only to Greek art in the fulness of 
its power. The execution corresponds perfectly with the 
excellence of the ideas, and thus I do not hesitate to place 
the relief nearer to the commencement than to the end of 
•the above limited space of time. If, therefore, for other 
reasons, you believe it to belong to the time of Lysimachus, 
I, from an archaeological point of view, have no objection 
to make against the supposition, but I rejoice to see our 
treasure of monuments enriched by an original from those 
times.” 

I have already proved the relationship of the four 
different peoples, who inhabited the site of Troy before 
the arrival of the Greek colony, by the small terra-cottas 
in the form of volcanoes and tops which are met with in 
quantities in all of the strata, and by the similarity of the 
Aryan religious symbols engraved upon them. I prove 
this relationship further, and above all, by the plastic 
representations of Athena, the owl- faced tutelary goddess 
of Ilium, for this representation is common to all the four 
nations which preceded the Greek colony. Immediately 
below the strata of the last, at a depth of 2 meters (6i feet), 

I found this owl’s face upon terra-cotta cups with a kind of 



No. 10. No. Ti. No. 12. 

Terra-cotta Covers of Vases, with the Owl’s Face. 

No. 10. — From 3 m. No. xi. — From a m. No. xa. — From 7 m. Interesting for defth and form. 

helmet, which likewise occur in all the succeeding layers of 
dibris to aftepth of 12 meters (39^ feet), and arc of very 
frequent ociurrence down to a depth of 9 meters (29^ feet). 
These cups may, as my learned friend Emile Burnouf 
thinks, have served only as lids to the vases which occur 
contemporaneously with them, and which have two up- 
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raised wings, and the breasts and abdomen of a woman, for 
they fit these vases perfectly. I found likewise in all the 
layers of debris, from a depth of 3 meters (nearly 10 feet) 
down to a depth of 10 meters (33 feet), vases with owls’ 
faces, two upraised wings (not arms, as I formerly thought), 
and the two large breasts and abdomen of a woman, and 
even, at a depth of 6 meters (nearly 20 feet), a vase upon 
which the navel is ornamented with a cross and four 
nails. As far down as a depth 
of 14 meters (46 feet) I found 
the upper portion of a vase and 
the fragment of a dish adorned 
with owls’ faces. Besides these, 
in all the layers of ddbris, from 
a depth of feet downwards, 
as far as the primary soil, there 
were found idols of very fine 
marble, of bone, of mica-schist, no. .3. Tcrra-roua va>c, ..,aAed wuh 

^ ^ an Aryan .symbol (0 M.). 

of slate, and even of ordinary 

limestone, which are from i of an inch to 'j\ inches in 
length, and from o’6 of an inch to 4' 8 inches in breadth. 
Upon a great many of these there is an owl’s face, and 
some have even long female hair engraved upon them ; 
many also have a woman’s girdle. As upon several of 
the idols, upon which I find the owl’s head, it is not cut, 
but represented in a red or black colour, I presume 
that this was once the case with all the idols which now 
possess no indications of an owl, and that the colour upon 
these latter has been destroyed by damp, during the course 
of thousands of years. Upon several idols of marble and 
bone there are mere indications of wings on the ^ides. But 
I also find the petrified vertebra of an antediluvian animal 
upon which the Trojans have carved a large owl’s head.' 
Further, at a depth of 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 14 meters (10, 
13, 2,0, 23, 26, 30 and 46 feet), I found twelve idols of terra- 
cotta, and all, with only one exception, have owls’ faces 

1) 2 



Nos. 14-30. Rude Idols found in the various Strata (2 to 14 m.}. 

No. 14 is of Ivory, with the same Decorations on both sides. Nos. 15, 16, 18, 20, 25, 26, 28, arc of very hnc 
Marble. No. 17 is of Green Slate. Nos. 23, 24, 27 are of Terra*cotta : and No. 19 is a Piece of a Dish. 
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upon them; most of them also have the two breasts of a 
woman, and upon the back traces of long female hair. One 
of these owl-headed idols has the form of a vessel, with a 
funnel on each side in the shape of a smaller vessel ; the 
front part of the body of the goddess, up to the neck, is 
covered by a long shield, and on the back of the body there 
is the long female hair hanging down, like that of the 
Karyatides in the Acropolis of Athens. Upon several of 
these terra-cotta idols there are indications of wings. 



No. 31. Remarkable Trojan Terra-cotta Vase, representing the Ilian Athena (9 m.). 


These owl-faced female figures, which occur so fre- 
quently upon the cups, vases and idols, can represent but 
one goddess, and this goddess can be none other than 
Athena, the ttitelary goddess of Troy, all the more so as 
Homer continually calls her “ 0ea yXavKWTrts ’Affijvy ; ” for 
“ yXavKwins ” has been wrongly translated by the scholars 
of every century, and does not signify “with bright and 
sparkling eyes,” but '■'‘with the face of an owT' The 
natural conclusion, in the first place, is that Homer per- 
fectly well knew that the owl-faced Athena was <he tutelary 
goddess of Troy ; secondly, that the locality w^ose depths 
I have ransacked for three years must be the spot “ubi 
Troja fuit and thirdly, that, in the progress of civilization, 
Pallas Athena received a human face, and her former owl’s 
head was transformed into her favourite bird, the owl. 
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which as such is quite unknown to Homer. At a depth 
of from 4 to 9 meters (13 to agi feet), I also found some 
vases and cups with a human face, but which have a good 
deal of the owl about them. 

As I did not find a trace of the owl’s face among the 
ruins of the Greek colony, we may regard it as certain that 
it had already advanced beyond the civilization of the old 
Ilians of whose town it took possession, and that it brought 
the idea of the goddess with a human face with it to 
Troy. 

With regard to the often mentioned perforated terra- 
cottas in the form of a top and the crater of a volcano, 
adorned with Aryan religious symbols, it is possible that 
their original form was that of a wheel, for they occur Ire- 
quently in this shape upon the primary rock at a depth of 
from 14 to 16 meters (46 to 5ai feet).* In the upper layers 
of dSris, these objects in the form of wheels are indeed 
rare, but the representation of the wheel in motion, effected 
by the incisions being more numerous, still occurs very 
frequently.! *^7 searching and pondering, I 

have not yet succeeded in arriving at an opinion as to what 
these extremely interesting objects were used for. As has 
now become evident by the excavation of the temple 'of 
Athena, it is only among the pre-Hellenic peoples that 
they were adorned with Aryan symbols. In the Greek 
colony these occur but rarely ; they are of a different form, 
and they possess no trace of carved tlecorations ; instead of 
these, we find the much larger objects of terra-cotta, round, 
and twice perforated, which occasionally bear the mark of 
a kind of stamp.| 

Throu^ the kindness of my friend Professor Giuseppe 
G. Biancoj^i in Bologna, I have received the drawings of 

• See the Sections on the Plates of Whorls, 
t For examples of this type see No.s. 337, 340, 341, &c. 
t See the Illustrations to Chapter II., p. 65. 
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ten similar round articles of terra-cotta* in the form of the 
top or volcano, which are preserved in the Museum of 
Modena, and were found in the terramares of that district, 

■ in the lake-habitations of the stone age. To my extreme 
astonishment, I found that six of them possessed the same 
ornamental carvings which I found upon the articles of the 
same form here in Troy. Three of them have a circle 
round the central sun, a triple cross, which, as ' I have 
endeavoured minutely to explain in my sixth memoir, 
was the symbol of the two pieces of wood of our Aryan 
forefathers for producing the holy fire, and is an emblem 
of the highest importance. The fourth represents one of 
these machines for producing fire with five ends, and 
Indian scholars may possibly find that one of the staves 
represents the piece of wood called “pramantha,” with 
which fire was generated by friction, and which the Greeks 
at a later time transformed into their Prometheus, who, 
as they imagined, stole fire from heaven. The fifth re- 
presents a somewhat different form of the fire producer 
of our remote ancestors ; and the sixth has twelve circles 
round the central sun. Probably these are the twelve 
stations of the sun which are so frequently mentioned 
in the Rigveda, and which are personified by the twelve 
Adityas, the sons of Adity (the Indivisible or Infinite 
Space), and represent the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

The same friend has also sent me drawings of eighteen 
similar round terra-cottas found in the graves of the 
cemetery in Villanova, and now in the Museum of Count 
Gozzadini in Bologna. As the count found an “ aes 
rude ” in one of the graves, he thinks that the cemetery, 
like it, belongs to the time of King Numa* that is, to 
about 700 years before Christ. G. de Mortillef,* however, 
ascribes a much greater age to the cemetery. But, at 
all events, fifteen of the eighteen drawings lying before 


* ‘ Lc Signe cle la Croix,’ pi). 88-89. 
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me have a modern appearance compared with the ten in 
the Museum of Modena, and compared with my small 
terra-cottas in the form of tops, volcanoes, and wheels, 
found in Troy; for not only the decorations, but the 
forms also of the articles are very much more elaborate. 
Only three of the eighteen articles show a shape and 
decorations like those met with in Troy. All three have 
the form of a top : the first has seven suns in a circle 
round the central sun; the second has two crosses, one 
of which is formed by four stars, the other by four lines. 
The third has five triangles and' five stars in the circle 
round the central point. The comparison of these eighteen 
articles with those from Troy convinces me that Count 
Gozzadini is right in ascribing no greater age to the 
cemetery of Villanova than 700 b.c. 

But besides the articles ornamented with religious 
symbols, we meet in Troy with thousands of terra--cottas 
of a similar, but in most cases more lengthened form, 
with no decorations whatever; at a depth of 3 metres (10 
feet), they occur also in the shape of cones.* Formerly, 
at a depth of 10 feet, 'I found similar pieces in blue or 
green stone, which I have also recently met with fre- 
quently at a depth of from to 33 feet. Among the 
unembellished terra-cottas of this description I find some, 
but scarcely more than 2 per cent., which show signs of 
wear, and may have been used on spindles. The pieces 
adorned with carvings, on the other hand, never show 
signs of any kind of wear, and the symbols engraved 
up^ them are filled with white clay so as to make them 
more striking to the eye.f This white clay must have dis- 

* See the^Sections of Plain Whorls, PI. XXI., Nos. 436-440. 

t This statement needs considerable qualification. The notes on 
M. BurnouPs drawings, supplied by Dr. Schliemann for this book, 
frequently describe the decorated whorls as worn and rubbed, especially 
on the under side and at the point, in some cases “ by a circular motion.'' 
All this strongly favours the hypothesis of their use for spindles. — [Eu.] 
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appeared directly, if the pieces had been used on spindles 
or as coins. They cannot have been worn as amulets, on 
account of their size and weight : I am therefore forced to 
believe that they were employed as offerings, or that they 
were worshipped as idols of the Sun, whose image is seen 
in the centre. 

Unfortunately, owing to the great extent of my exca- 
vations, the hurry in which they were carried on, and 
the hardness of the dSdris, by far the greater portion of 
the terra-cotta vessels found by me in the depths of Ilium 
were brought out more or less broken. But everything 
that could in any way be repaired I have restored by 
means of shell-lac and gypsum, and in this state they arc 
represented in the drawings.* In all cases where I found 
a piece broken off and wanting, I restored it according to 
the model of other vessels of the same kind which I 
obtained in an unbroken condition ; but where such 
models were wanting, or where I had the slightest doubt, 
I did not attempt to restore the articles. 

The town of Ilium, upon whose site I have been 
digging for more than three years, boasted itself to be 
the successor of Troy ; and as throughout antiquity the 
belief in the identity of its site with that of the ancient 
city of Priam was firmly established and not doubted by 
anyone, it is clear that the whole course of tradition 
confirms, this identity. At last Strabo lifted up his voice 
against it ; though, as he himself admits, he had never 
visited the Plain of Troy, and he trusted to the accounts 
of Demetrius of Scepsis, which were suggested by vanity. 
According to Strabo, f this Demetrius maintained that his 
native town of Scepsis had been the residence of .^neas, 
and he envied Ilium the honour of having been the 

* These restorations are indicated in tlie engravings by light 
shading. 

t XIII. i., p. 122, Tauchnitz edition. 
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metropolis of the Trojan kingdom. He therefore put 
forward the following view of the case; — that Ilium and 
its environs did not contain space enough for the great 
deeds of the Iliad ; that the whole plain which separated 
the city from the sea was alluvial land, and that it was not 
formed until after the time of the Trojan war. As another 
proof that the locality of the two cities could not be the 
same, he adds that Achilles and Hector ran three times 
round Troy, whereas one could not run round Ilium on 
account of the continuous mountain ridge (Sia t^v a-vvex^ 
pdxrjv). For all of these reasons he says that ancient 
Troy must be placed on the site of the “ Village of the 
Ilians” (’iXicW Kcapyj), stadia or 3 geographical miles 
from Ilium and 42 stadia from the coast, although he is 
obliged to admit that not the faintest trace of the city has 
been preserved.* 

Strabo, with his peculiarly correct judgment, would 
assuredly have rejected all these erroneous assertions of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, had he himself visited the Plain of 
Troy, for they can easily be refuted. 

I have to remark that it is quite easy to run round 
the site of Troy ; further, that the distance from Ilium 
to the coast, in a straight line, is about 4 miles, while the 
distance in a straight line north-west to the promontory 
of Sigeum (and at this place tradition, as late as Strabo’s 
time, fixed the site of the Greek encampment) amounts to 
about 4i miles. P’or Strabo says :f “ Next to Rhoeteum 
m»y be seen the ruined town of Sigeum, the port of the 
Achaeans, the Achaean camp, and the marsh or lake called 


Stomalimne, and the mouth of the Scamander.” 

In^ovember, 1871,! made excavations upon the site of 


the “ KtafiT)," the results of which completely refute 

the theory of Demetrius of Scepsis ; for I found everywhere 


* .Stral)o, XIII. i., p. 99. See the Map of the Plain of Troy, 
t XIII. i., p. 103. 
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the primary soil at a depth of less than a foot and a half; 
and the continuous ridge on the one side of the site, which 
appeared to contain the ruins of a large town-wall, con- 
sisted of nothing but pure granulated earth, without any 
admixture of ruins. 

In the year 1788, Lechevalier visited the plain of Troy, 
and was so enthusiastically in favour of the theory that the 
site of Homer’s Troy was to be found at the village of 
Bunarbashi and the heights behind it, that he disdained to 
investigate the site of Ilium : this is evident from his work 
‘Voyage de la Troade’ (3® ed., Paris, 1802) and from 
the accompanying map, in which he most absurdly calls 
this very ancient town “ Ilium Novum,” and transposes it 
to the other side of the Scamander, beside Kumkale/i, close 
to the sea and about 4 miles from its true position. This 
theory, that the site of Troy can only be looked for in the 
village of Bunarbashi and upon the heights behind it, was 
likewise maintained by the following scholars : by Rennell, 
‘ Observations on the Topography of the Plain of Troy ’ 
(London, 1814); by P. W. Forchhammer in the ‘Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xii., 1842'; by 
Mauduit, ‘ Decouvertes dans la Troade ’ (Paris et Londres, 
1840); by Welcker,. ‘ Klcine Schriften;’ by Texier; by 
Choiseul-Goulfrier, ‘Voyage Pittoresquc de la Grece’ 
(1820); by M. G. Nikolai'des (Paris, 1867); and by Ernst 
Curtius in his lecture delivered at Berlin in November, 
1871, after his journey to the Troad and Ephesus, whither 
he was accompanied by Professors Adler- and Miillenhof, 
and by Dr. Hirschfeldt. But, as I have explained in detail 
in my work, ‘Ithaque, le Peloponnese et Troie’ (Paris, 
1869), this theory is in every respect in direct oppiosition 
to all the statements of the Iliad. My excavations at 
Bunarbashi jjrove, moreover, that no town can ever have 
stood there ; for I find everywhere the pure virgin soil at a 
depth of less than 5 feet, and generally immediately below 
the surface. I have likewise proved, by my excavations on 
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the heights behind this village, that human dwellings can 
never have existed there; for I found the native rock nowhere 
at a greater depth than a foot and a half. This is further 
confirmed by the sometimes pointed, sometimes abrupt, 
and always anomalous form of the rocks which are seen 
wherever they are not covered with earth. At half-an- 
hour’s distance behind Bunarbashi there is, it is true, the 
site of quite a small town, encircled on two sides by 
precipices and on the other by the ruins of a surrounding 
wall, which town I formerly considered to be Scaman- 
dria; but one of the inscriptions found in the ruins of 
the temple of Athena in the Ilium of the Greek colony 
makes me now believe with certainty that the spot 
above Bunarbashi is not the site of Scamandria, but of 
Gergis. Moreover, the accumulation of ddbris there 
is extremely insignificant, and the naked rock protrudes 
not only in the small Acropolis, but also in very many 
places of the site of the little town. Further, in all 
cases where there is an accumulation of dbbris, I found 
fragments of Hellenic pottery, and of Hellenic pottery 
only,- down to the primary soil. As archaeology cannot 
allow the most ancient of these fragments to be any older 
than from 500 to 600 years before Christ, the walls 
of the small town — which used to be regarded as of the 
same age as those of Mycenae — can certainly be no older 
than 500 to 600 B.c. at most. 

Immediately below this little town there are three tombs 
of heroes, one of which has been assigned to Priam, another 
to Hector, because it was built entirely of small stones. 
The latter grave was laid open in October 1872, by Sir 
John Lubbock, who found it to contain nothing but 
painted fragments of Hellenic pottery to which the highest 
date that can be assigned is 300 b.c. ; and these fragments 
tell us the age of the tomb likewise. 

The late Consul J. G. von Hahn, who in May 1864, 
in his extensive excavations of the acropolis of Gergis 
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down to the primary soil, only discovered the same, and 
nothing but exactly the same, fragments of Hellenic pottery 
as I found there in my small excavations, writes in his 
pamphlet, ‘ Die Ausgrabungen des Homerischen Per- 
gamos “ In spite of the diligent search which my. com- 
panions and I made on the extensive northern slope of the 
Balidagh, from the foot of the acropolis (of Gergis) to the 
springs of Bunarbashi, we could not discover any indication 
beyond the three heroic tombs, that might have pointed to 
a former human settlement, not even antique fragments of 
pottery and pieces of brick, — those never-failing, and con- 
sequently imperishable, proofs of an ancient settlement. 
No pillars or other masonry, no ancient square stones, no 
quarry in the natural rock, no artificial levelling of the 
rock; on all sides the earth was in its natural state and 
had not been touched by human hands.” 

The erroneous theory which assigns Troy to the heights 
of Bunarbashi could, in fact, never have gained ground, 
had its above-named advocates employed the few hours 
which they spent on the heights, and in Bunarbashi itself, in 
making small holes, with the aid of even a single workman. 

Clarke and Barker Webb (Paris, 1844) maintained that 
Troy was situated on the hills of Chiplak. But unfor- 
tunately they also had not given themselves the trouble 
to make excavations there ; otherwise they would have 
convinced themselves, with but very little trouble, that all 
the hills in and around Chiplak, as far as the surrounding 
Wall of Ilium, contain only the pure native soil. 

H. N. Ulrichs* maintains that Troy was situated on 
the hills of Atzik-Kidi^ which in my map I have called 
Eski Akshi koi. But I have examined these hills also, and 
found that they consist of the pure native soil. I used a 
spade in making these excavations, but a pocket-knife would 
■ have answered the purpose. 


‘ Rheinisclies Museum,’ Ncue Folgo, III., s. 573-608. 
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I cannot conceive how it is possible that the solution? of 
the great problem, “ ubi Troja fuit ” — which is surely one 
of the greatest interest to the whole civilized world — should 
have been treated so superficially that, after a few hours’ 
visit to the Plain of Troy, men have sat tlown at home and 
written voluminous works to defend a theory, the worth- 
lessness of which they would have perceived had they but 
made excavations for a single hour. 

I am rejoiced that I can mention with praise Dr. 
Wilhelm Buchner,* Dr. G. von Eckenbrecher, f and C. 
MacLaren, J who, although they made no excavations, 
have nevertheless in their excellent treatises proved by 
many irrefutable arguments that the site of Ilium, where 
I have been digging for more than three years, corresponds 
with all the statements of the Iliad in regard to the site of 
Troy, and that the ancient city must be looked for there 
and nowhere else. 

It is also with gratitude that I think of the great 
German scholar, who unfortunately succumbed five years 
ago to his unwearied exertions, Julius Braun, the advocate 
of the theory that Homer’s Troy was to be found only on 
the site of Ilium, in the depths of the hill of Hissaklik. 
I most strongly recommend his excellent work, ‘ Die Ge- 
schichte der Kunst in ihrem Entwickelungsgang,’ to all 
those who are interested in whatever is true, beautiful and 
sublime. 

Neither can I do otherwise than gratefully mention my 
honoured friend, the celebrated Sanscrit scholar and un- 
wearied investigator Emile Burnouf, the Director of the 

* ‘ J^resbericht iiber das Gymnasium Fridericianum,’ Schwerin, 
1871 und 1872. 

t ‘ RheinisChes Museum,’ Neue Folge, 2, Jahrg., s. i fg, 

X ‘ Dissertation on the Topography of the 'I’rojan War.’ Edinburgh, 
1822. Second Edition. ‘The Plain of Troy described,’ &c. 1863. 

Dr. Schliemann might have added the weighty authority of Mr. Grote, 
‘ History of Greece,’ vol. L, chap. xv. — [E d.] 
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French school in Athens, who personally, and through his 
many excellent works, especially the one published last year, 
‘La Science des Religions,’ has given me several sugges- 
tions, which have enabled me to decipher many of the 
Trojan symbols.* 

It is also with a feeling of gratitude that I think of my 
honoured friend, the most learned Greek whom I have ever 
had the pleasure of knowing, Professor Stephanos Kom- 
manoudes, in Athens, who has supported me with his most 
valuable advice whenever I was in need of it. In like 
manner I here tender my cordial thanks to my honoured 
friend the Greek Consul of the Dardanelles, G. Dokos, 
who showed me many kindnesses dpring my long ex- 
cavations. 

I beg to draw especial attention to the fact that, in 
the neighbourhood of Troy, several types of very ancient 
pottery — like those found in my excavations at a depth of 
from lo to 33 feet — have been preserved down to the 
present day. For instance, in the crockery-shops on the 
shores of the Dardanelles there are immense numbers of 
earthen vessels with long upright necks and the breasts of 
a woman, and others in the shape of animals. In spite 
of their gilding and other decorations, these vessels cannot, 
either in regard to quality or elegance of form, be compared 
with the Ilian terra-cottas, not even with those from a depth 
of 10 feet ; but still they furnish a remarkable proof of the 
fact that, in spite of manifold political changes, certain 
types of terra-cottas can continue in existence in one district 
for more than 3000 years. 

After long and mature deliberation, I have arrived at 
the firm conviction that all of those vessels — mgt with here 
in great numbers at a depth of from 10 to 33 feet, and 


* Dr. Emile Burnouf has published a very clear and interesting 
account of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ for Jan. 1, 1874 . — [Ed.] 
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more especially in the Trojan layer of dibris, at a depth of 
from 23 to 33 feet — ^which have the exact shape of a bell 
and a coronet beneath, so that they can only stand upon 
their mouth, and which I have hkherto described as cups, 
must necessarily, and perhaps even exclusively, have been 
used as lids to the numerous terra-cotta vases with a 
smooth neck and on either side two ear-shaped decorations, 
between which are two mighty wings, which, as they 
are hollowed and taper away to a point, can never have 
served as handles, the more so as between the ear-shaped 
decorations there is a small handle on either side. Now, 
as the latter resembles ah owl’s beak, and especially as this 
is seen between the ear-shaped ornaments, it was doubtless 
intended to represent the image of the owl with upraised 
wings on each side of the vases, which image received a 
noble appearance from the splendid lid with a coronet. 

I give a drawing of the largest vase of this type, which 



No. The laisest of the Terra-cotta Vases found in the Royal Talacc of Troy. Height 
20 inches. The Cover was found near it. 
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was found a few days ago in the royal palace at a deptli 
of from 28 to 294 feet ; on the top of it I have placed 
the bell -shaped lid with a coronet, which was discovered 
close by and appears to have belonged to it. 

My friend M. Landerer, Professor of Chemistry in 
Athens, who has carefully examined the colours of the 
Trojan antiquities, writes to me as follows : — “ In the first 
place, as to the vessels themselves, some have been turned 
upon a potter’s wheel, some have been moulded by the 
hand. Their groundrcolour varies according to the nature 
of the clay. I find some of them made of black, deep- 
brown, red, yellowish, and ashy-grey clay. All of these 
kinds of clay, which the Trojan potters used for their ware, 
consist of clay containing oxide of iron and silica {argile 
silicieuse ferrugineuse), and, according to the stronger or 
weaker mode of burning, the oxide of iron in the clay 
became more or less oxidised : thus the black, brown, red, 
yellow, or grey colour is explained by the oxidation of the 
iron. The beautiful black gloss of the vessels found upon 
the native soil, at a depth of 46 feet, does not contain’ any 
oxide of lead, but consists of coal-black {Kohlenschwarz)* 
which was melted together with the clay and penetrated into 
its pores. This can be explained by the clay vessels having 
been placed in slow furnaces in which resinous wood was 
burnt, and where there was consequently dense smoke, 
which descended upon the earthenware in the form of the 
finest powder and was likewise burnt into the clay. It is 
also possible, but by no means probable, that they used 
a blatk pitch or asphalt, which was dissolved in oil of 
turpentine; perhaps they used liquid pitch, and painted 
the vessels with it. The burning of these would likewise 
produce coal-black, which in later times was called the 
Atramentum indelibile of Apelles. This is the manner in 
which colour and gloss were given to Hellenic terra-cottas. 

* As we call it, lamp-black, that is, tolerably pure carbon.— [Ea] 

E 
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“The white colour with which the engraved decora- 



tions of the Trojan terra-cottas were 
filled, by means of a pointed instru- 
ment, is nothing but pure white clay. 
In like manner, the painting on the 
potsherd given above,* is made with 
white clay, and with black clay con- 
taining coal. The brilliant red colour 
of the large two-handled vessels (SeVa 
dfKfuKvnekXa ) is no peculiar colour, 
but merely oxide of iron, which is a 
component part of the clay of which 
the cups were made. Many of the 
brilliant )adlow Trojan vessels, I find, 
are made of grey clay, and painted 



No. 33. Inscribed Trojan Vase of Terra-cotta (81 m.). 

over with a mass of yellow clay con- 
taining oxide of iron ; they were then 
polished with one of those sharp pieces 
of diorite which are so frequently met 
with in Troy, and afterwards burnt. . 


* See the Cut No. i on p. 15. 

t The.se are the vases so often mentioneil'as having the form of 
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The large marshes lying before the site of ’iXieaii/ 
and discussed in my second memoir, have long since been 
drained, and thus the estate of Thymbria (formerly Batak) 
has acquired 240 acres of rich land. As might have been 
expected, they were not found to contain any hot springs, 
but only three springs of cold water. 

In my twenty-second memoir I have mentioned a Trojan 
vase, with a row of signs running round it, which I con- 
sidered to be symbolical, and therefore did not have them 
specially reproduced by photography. However, as my 
learned friend fimile Burnouf is of opinion that they form 
a real inscription in Chinese letters,* I give them here 
according to his drawing. 

M. Burnouf explains them as follows : — 

I 2 34567 

it 44+ + a 4.. 

julisse (la) tcrre faire gcnner dix labours dix 

S 9 10 II 

+ -1“ + * 

^ dix dix dix pieces d’etoffes 

niille 

and adds : “ Les caractfires du petit vase ne sont ni grecs 
ni sanscrits, ni pheniciens, ni, ni, ni — ils sont parfaitement 
lisibles en chinois ! ! ! Ce vase pent etre venu en Troade 
de I’Asie septentrional, dont tout le Nord etait touranien.” 
Characters similar to those given above frequently occur, 
more especially upon the perforated terra-cottas in the form 
of volcanoes and tops. 

great champagne glasses (see the Cuts on pp. 85, 158, 166, 171). 
Dr. Schliemann also applies the name to the unique boat-shaped 
vessel of pure gold found in the Treasure. — [hn.] 

* If M. Burnouf meant this seriously at the lime, it can now only 
stand as a curious coincidence, interesting as one example of the tenta- 
tive process of this new enquiry. {See the Appendix.) — [En.] 

K 2 
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As the Turkish papers have charged me in a shameful 
manner with having acted against the letter of the firman 
granted to me, in having kept the Treasure for myself 
instead of sharing it with the Turkish Government, I find 
myself obliged to explain here, in a few words, how it is that 
I have the most perfect right to that treasure. It was only 
in order to spare Safvet Pacha, the late Minister of Public 
Instruction, that I stated in my first memoir, that at my 
request, and in the interest of science, he had arranged for 
the portion of Hissarlik, which belonged to the two Turks 
in Kum-Kaleh, to be bought by the Government. But the 
true state of the case is this. Since my excavations here in 
the beginning of April 1870, I had made unceasing en- 
deavours to buy this field, and at last, after having travelled 
three times to Kum-Kaleh simply with this object, I suc- 
ceeded in beating the two proprietors down to the sum of 
1000 francs (40/.) Then, in December 1870, I went to 
Safvet Pacha at Constantinople, and told him that, after 
eight months’ vain endeavours, I had at last succeeded in 
arranging for the purchase of the principal site of Troy for 
1000 francs, and that I should conclude the bargain as 
soon as he would grant me permission to excavate the field. 
He knew nothing about Troy or Homer; but I explained 
the matter to him briefly, and said that I hoped to find 
there antiquities of immehse value to science. He, however, 
thought that I should find a great deal of gold, and there- 
fore wished me to give him all the details I could, and then 
requested me to call again in eight days. When I returned 
to him, I heard to my horror that he had already com- 
pelled the two proprietors to sell him the field for 600 
francs (24/.), and that I might make excavations there if 
I wished, but that everything I found must be given up to 
him. I told him in the plainest language what I thought 
of his odious and contemptible conduct, and declared that 
I would have nothing more to do with him, and that I 
should make no excavations. 
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But through Mr. Wyne McVeagh, at that time the 
American Consul, he repeatedly offered to let me make 
excavations, on condition that I should give him only one- 
half of the things found. At the persuasion of that gentle- 
man I accepted the offer, on condition that I should have 
the right to carry away my half out of Turkey. But the 
right thus conceded to me was revoked in April 1872, by 
a ministerial decree, in which it was said that I was not to 
export any part of my share of the discovered antiquities, 
but that 1 had the right to sell them in Turkey. The 
Turkish Government, by this new decree, broke our 
written contract in the fullest sense of the word, and I 
was released from every obligation. Hence I no longer 
troubled myself in the slightest degree about the contract 
which was broken without any fault on my part. I kept 
everything valuable that I found for myself, and thus 
saved it for science ; and I feel sure that the whole civilized 
world will approve of my having done so. The new- 
discovered Trojan antiquities, and especially the Treasure, 
far surpass my most sanguine expectations, and fully 
repay me for the contemptible trick which Safvet Pacha 
played me, as well as for the continual and unpleasant 
presence of a Turkish official during my excavations, .to 
whom I was forced to pay 4! francs a day. 

It was by no means because I considered it to be my 
duty, but simply to, show my friendly intentions, that I 
presented the Museum in Constantinople with seven large 
vases, from 5 to 6i feet in height, and with four sacks of 
stone implements. I have thus become the only bene- 
factor the Museum has ever had ; for, although all 
firmans are granted upon the express condition that one- 
half of the discovered antiquities shall be given to the 
Museum, yet it has hitherto never received an article 
from anyone. The reason is that the Museum is any- 
thing but open to the public, and the sentry frequently 
refuses admittance even to its Director, so everyone knows 
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that the antiquities sent there would be for *ever lost to 
science. . 

The great Indian scholar, Max Muller of Oxford, has 
just written to me in regard to the owl-headed tutelary 
divinity of Troy. “ Under all circumstances, the owd- 
headed idol cannot be made to explain the idea of the 
goddess. The ideal conception and the naming of the 
goddess came first ; and in that name the owl’s head, what- 
ever it may mean, is figurative or ideal. In the idol the 
figurative intention is forgotten, just as the sun is repre- 
sented with a golden hand, whereas the ideal conception of 
‘ golden-handed ’ was ‘ spreading his golden rays.’ An owl- 
headed deity was most likely intended for a deity of the 
morning or the dawn, the owl-light ; to change it into a 
human figure with an owl’s head was the work of a later 
and more materializing age.” 

I completely agree with this. But it is evident from 
this that the Trojans, or at least the first settlers on the 
hill, spoke Greek, for if they took the epithet of their god- 
dess, "ykavK^iris” from the ideal conception which they 
formed of her and in later times changed it into an owl- 
headed female figure, they must necessarily have known 
that y\av$ meant ozul, and MTn/j face. That the transfor- 
mation took place many centuries, and probably more than 
looo years, before Homer’s time, is moreoA er proved by 
owls’ heads occurring on the vases and even in the mono- 
grams in the lowest strata of the predecessors of the Trojans, 
even at a depth of 46 feet. 

I have still to draw attention to the fact, that in looking 
over my Trojan collection from a depth of a meters 
(6i feet), I find 70 very pretty brilliant black or red 
terra-cottas, with or without engraved decorations, which, 
both in quality and form, have not the slightest re- 
semblance either to the Greek or to the pre-historic 
earthenware. Thus it seems that jdst before the arrival 
of the Greek colony yet another tribe inhabited this hill 
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for a short time.* These pieces of earthenware may be 
recognised by the two long-pointed handles of the large 
channelled cups, which also generally possess three or four 
small horns. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann, 


• These indications of a fifth pre-Hellenic settlement, if confirmed 
by further investigation, would seem to point to the spread of the 
Lydians over western Asia Minor. — E d, 



No. 35. Fragiiienl of a .second painted Vafc, train the Trojan Stratum. 
[From a new Drawing.) 
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MEASURES, EXACT AND APPROXIMATE, 
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42 
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45 
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17 
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18 
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59 
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59 

19 
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62 
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20 
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65 

7-4160 
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30 
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98 

S '»24 
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40 
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2-832 

i 3 ii 

50 

1968-54 ! 
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0-54 

164 
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N.B. — I'he following is a convenient approximate Rule : — “ To turn 
Meters into Yards ^ add i-iith to the number of Meters.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


The site ot Ilium described — Excavations in 1870 : the City Wall of 
Lysimachus — Purchase of the site and grant of a firman — Arrival 
of Hr. and Madame Schliemann in 1871, and beginning of the 
lilxcavations — The Hill of Hissarlik, the Acropolis of the Greek 
Ilium — Search for its limits — Difficulties of the work — The great 
cutting on the North side — Greek coins found — Dangers from 
fever. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, in the Plain of Troy, 
October i8th, 1871. 

In my work ‘Ithaca, the Peloponnesus, and Troy,’ pub- 
lished in 1 869, 1 endeavoured to prove, both by the result 
of my own excavations and by the statements of the Iliad, 
that the Homeric Troy cannot possibly have been situated 
on the heights of Bunarbashi, to which place most archae- 
ologists assign it. At the same time I endeavoured to 
explain that the site of Troy must necessarily be identical 
with the site of that town which, throughout all antiquity 
and down to its complete destruction at the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century a.d.,* was called 
Ilium, and not until looo years after its disappearance — 
that is 1788 A.D. — ^was christened Ilium Novum by Le- 

' * This date refers to Dr. Schliemann’s former opinion, that there 
were Byzantine remains at Hissarlik. He now places the final de- 
struction of Ilium in the fourth century, on the evidence of the latest 
coins found there. See pp. 318, 319. — Ed. 
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chevalier,* * * § who, as his work proves, can never liave visited 
his Ilium Novum; for in his map he places it on the other 
side of the Scamander, close to Kum-kaleh, and therefore 
4 miles from- its true position. 

The site of Ilium is upon a plateau lying on an average 
about 8o feet above the Plain, and descending very abruptly 
on the north side. Its north-western corner is formed by 
a hill about 26 feet higher still, which is about 705 feet in 
breadth and 984 in length,! and from its imposing situa- 
tion and natural fortifications this hill of Hissarlik seems 
specially suited to be the Acropolis of the town.J Ever 
since my first visit, I never doubted that I should find 
the Pergamus of Priam in the depths of this hilU In an 
excavation which I made on its north-western corner in 
April 1870, § I found among other things, at a depth of 
16 feet, walls about 6i feet thick, which, as has now been 
proved, belong to a bastion of the time of Lysimachus. 
Unfortunately I could not continue those excavations at 
the time, because the proprietors of the field, two Turks 
in Kum-Kaleh, who had their sheepfolds on the site, would 
only grant me permission to dig further on condition that 
I would at once pay them 12,000 piasters for damages, || 
and in addition they wished to bind me, after the con- 
clusion of my excavations, to put the field in order again. 
As this did not suit my convenience, and the two pro- 
prietors would not sell me the field at any price, I applied 
to his Excellency Safvet Pacha, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who at my request, and in the interest of 
science, managed that Achmed Pacha, the Governor of the 
Dardanelles and the Archipelago, should receive orders 
from the I^inistry of the Interior to have the field valued 


• Voyage de la Troade (3“ dd. Pari.s, 1802). 

+ See Plan I., of Greek Ilium, at the end of the volume, 

i See the Frontispiece. 

§ See Plan II., of the Excavations, at the end of the volume. 
II 'I'he Turkish piaster is somewhat over twopence English. 
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by competent persons, and to force the proprietors to sell 
it to the Government at the price at which it had been 
valued : it was thus obtained for 3000 piasters. 

In trying to obtain the necessary firman for con- 
tinuing my excavations, I met with new and great diffi- 
culties, for the Turkish Government are collecting ancient 
works of art for their recently established Museum in 
Constantinople, in consequence of which the Sultan no 
longer grants permission for making excavations. But 
what I could not obtain in spite of three journeys to 
Constantinople, I got at last through the intercession of 
my valued friend, the temporary chargi d'affaires of the 
United States to the Sublime Porte — Mr. John P. Brown, 
the author of the excellent work ‘Ancient and Modern 
Constantinople’ (London, 1868). 

So on the 27th of September I arrived at the Dar- 
tlanelles with my firman. But here again I met with 
difficulties, this time on the part of the before named 
Achmed Pacha, who imagined that the position of the field 
which I was to excavate was not accurately enough indi- 
cated in the document, and therefore would not give me 
his permission for the excavations until he should receive 
a more definite explanation from the Grand Vizier. Owing 
to the change of ministry which had occurred, a long time 
would no doubt have elapsed before the matter was settled, 
had it not occurred to Mr. Brown to apply to his Excel- 
lency Kiamil-Pacha, the new Minister of Public Instruction, 
who takes a lively interest in science, and at whose inter- 
cession the Grand Vizier immediately gave Achmed Pacha 
the desired explanation. This, however, again occupied 
13 days, and it was only on the evening of the loth of 
October that I started with my wife from the Dardanelles 
for the Plain of Troy, a journey of eight hours. As, 
according to the firman, I was to be watched by a 
Turkish official, whose salary I have to pay during the 
time of my excavations, Achmed Pacha assigned to me 
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the second secretary of his chancellary of justice, an 
Armenian, by name Georgios Sarkis, whom I pay 23 
piasters daily. 

At last, on Wednesday, the i ith of this month, I again 
commenced my excavations with 8 workmen, but on the 
following morning I was enabled to increase their number to 
35, and on the 13th to 74, each of whom receives 9 piasters 
daily (i franc 80 centimes). As, unfortunately, I only 
brought 8 wheelbarrows from France, and they cannot be 
obtained here, and cannot even be made in all the country 
round, I have to use 52 baskets for carrying away the 
rubbish. This work, however, proceeds but slowly and is 
very tiring, as the rubbish has to be carried a long way off. 
I therefore employ also four carts drawn by oxen, each of 
which again costs me 20 piasters a day.- I work with great 
energy and spare no cost, in order, if possible, to reach 
the native soil before the winter rains set in, which may 
happen at any moment. Thus I hope finally to solve the 
great problem as to whether the hill of Hissarlik is — as I 
firmly believe — the citadel of Troy. 

As it is an established fact that hills which consist 
of pure earth and are brought under the plough gradually 
disappear — that for instance, the Wartsberg, near the 
village of Ackershagen in Mecklenburg, which I once, 
as a child, considered to be the highest mountain in the 
world, has quite vanished in 40 years — so it is equally 
a fact, that hills on which, in the course of thousands 
of years, new buildings have been continually erected upon 
the ruins of former buildings, gain very considerably in 
circumference and height. The hill of Hissarlik furnishes 
the most striking proof of this. As already mentioned, it 
lies at the north-western end of the site of Ilium, which 
is distinctly indicated by the surrounding walls built 
by Lysimachus. In addition to the imposing situation 
of this hill within the circuit of the town, its present 
Turkish name q{ H issarlik, “fortress” or “acropolis” — from 
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the word (root to enclose), which has passed 

from the Arabic into the Turkish — seems also to prove that 
this is the Pergamus of Ilium ; that here Xerxes (in 
480 B.c.) offered up 1000 oxen to the Ilian Athena;* that 
here Alexander the Great hung up his armour in the 
temple of the goddess, and took away in its stead some 
of the weapons dedicated therein belonging to the time 
of the Trojan war, and likewise sacrificed to the Ilian 
Athena.f I conjectured that this temple, the pride of the 
Ilians, must have stood on the highest point of the hill, 
and I therefore decided to excavate this locality down 
to the native soil. But in order, at the same time, to 
bring to light the most ancient of the fortifying walls of 
the Pergamus, and to decide accurately how much the hill 
had increased in breadth by the debris which had been 
thrown down since the erection of those walls, I made an 
immense cutting on the face of the steep northern slope, 
about 66 feet from my last year’s work.J This cutting was 
made in a direction due south, and extended across the highest 
plateau, and was so broad that it embraced the whole build- 
ing, the foundations of which, consisting of large hewn 
stones, I had already laid open last year to a depth of from 
only I to 3 feet below the surface. According to an exact 
measurement, this building, which appears to belong to the 
first century after Christ, is about 59 feet in length, and 
43 feet in breadth. I have of course had all these founda- 
tions removed as, being within my excavation, they were of 
no use and would only have been in the way. 

The difficulty of making excavations in a wilderness 
like this, where everything is wanting, are immense and 
they increase day by day; for, on account 6f the steep 

• * Herod. VII. 43. 

t Strabo, XIII. i. 8 ; Arrian, I. 11. ; Plutarch, Life of Alexander the 
Great, viii. 

I See Plan II., of the Excavations. 
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slope of the hill, the cutting becomes longer the deeper 
I dig, and so the difficulty of removing the rubbish is always 
increasing. This, moreover, cannot be thrown directly 
down the slope, for it would of course only have to be 
carried away again ; so it has to be thrown down on the 
steep side of the hill at some distance to the right and left 
of the mouth of the cutting. The numbers of immense 
blocks of stone also, which we continually come upon, 
cause great trouble and have to be got out and removed, 
which takes up a great deal of time, for at the moment 
when a large block of this kind is rolled to the edge of the 
slope, all of my workmen leave their own work and hurry 
off to see the enormous weight roll down its steep path 
with a thundering noise and settle itself at some distance 
in the Plain. It is, moreover, an absolute impossibility for 
me, who am the only one to preside over all, to give each 
workman his right occupation, and to watch that each 
does his duty. Then, for the purpose of carrying away 
the rubbish, the side passages have to be kept in order, 
which likewise runs away with a great deal of time, for 
their inclinations have to be considerably modified at each 
step that we go further down. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties the work advances 
rapidly, and if I could only work on uninterruptedly for 
a month, I should certainly reach a depth of more than 
32 feet, in spite of the immense breadth of the cutting. 

The medals hitherto discovered are all of copper, and 
belong for the most part to Alexandria Troas ; some also 
are of Ilium, and of the first centuries before and after 
Christ. 

My deas wife, an Athenian lady, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Homer, and knows almost the whole of the 
‘ Iliad ’ by heart, is present at the excavations from morning 
to night. I will not say anything about our mode of life 
in this solitude, where everything is wanting, and where 
we have to take four grains of quinine e^'cry morning as 
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a precaution against the pestilential malaria. All of my 
workmen are Greeks, from the neighbouring village of 
Renkoi ; only on Sunday, a day on which the Greeks do not 
work, I employ Turks. My servant, Nikolaos Zaphyros, 
from Rcnkoi, whom I pay 30 piasters a day, is invaluable 
to me in paying the daily wages of the workmen, for he 
knows every one of them, and is honest. Unfortunately, 
however, he gives me no assistance in the works, as he 
neither possesses the gift of commanding, nor has he the 
slightest knowledge of what I am seeking. 

I naturally have no leisure here, and I have only been 
able to write the above because it is raining heavily, and 
therefore no work can be done. On the next rainy day I 
shall report further on the progress of my excavations. 



No. 36. A large Trojan Amphora of Terra-cotta (8 m.). 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Number of workmen — Discoveries at 2 to 4 meters deep — Greek coins 
— Remarkable terra-cottas with small stamps, probably JSx votos — 
These cease, and are succeeded by the whorls — Bones of sharks, 
shells of mussels and oysters, and pottery — Three Greek Inscriptions 
— The splendid panoramic view from Hissarlik — The Plain of Troy 
and the heroic iumnli — Thymbria : Mr. Frank Calvert’s Museum — 
The mound of Chana'i Tcp<? — The Scamander and its ancient bed 
— Valley of the Simoi's, and ruins of Ophrynium. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, October 26th, 1871. 

Since my report of the i8th I have continued the excava- 
tions with the utmost energy, with, on an average, 8o 
workmen, and I have to-day reached an average depth of 
4 meters (13 feet). At a depth of 6i feet I discovered a well, 
covered with a very large stone, and filled with rubbish. 
Its depth I have not been able to ascertain ; it belongs to the 
Roman period, as is proved by the cement with which the 
stones are joined together. Ruins of buildings, consisting 
of hewn stones joined or not joined by cement, I only find at 
about a depth of 2 meters (6i feet). In the layers of debris 
between 2 and 4 meters deep (6i to 13 feet), I find scarcely 
any stones, and to my delight the huge blocks of stone no 
longer occur at all. Medals belonging to Ilium and to the 
first and second centuries before Christ, and the first two cen- 
turies after Christ, as well as coins of Alexandria Troas and 
Sigeum, the age of which I do not know, were found almost 
immediately below the surface, and only in some few cases 
as deep as i meter feet). By far the greater number of 
the Ilian coins bear the image of Minerva, of Faustina the 
elder, of Marcus Aurelius, of Faustina the younger, of 
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Commddus or of Crispina, and I found one with the fol- 
lowing inscription: ♦ATZTINA BKTUP IAi€nN. As fer 
down as 2 meters (64 feet) I found, as during my last year’s 
excavations in this hill, an immense number of round articles 
^6f terra-cotta, red, yellow, grey and black, with two holes, 
without inscriptions, but frequently with a kind of potter’s 
stamp -upon them. 1 cannot find in the holes of any one 
of these articles the slightest trace of wear by their having 
been used for domestic purposes, and therefore I presume 
that they have served as w^os for hanging up in the 



* No.s. 37-39. Stamped Terra-cottas (i 4 — 2 m.). 



temples. Upon most of those bearing a stamp I perceive 
in it an altar, and above the latter 
a bee or fly with outspread wings ; 
upon others there is a bull, a swan, 
a child, or two horses. Curiously 
enough these articles vanish all 
at once at a depth of 2 meters 
(64 feet), ahd from this depth 
downwards I find, in their stead, 
pieces that are sometimes as round 

as a ball, exactly the shape of ^ scan.p«i Terra.o.ta (« „.). 
a German humming-top, some- • 

times in the form of hemispheres, others again in the 
form of cones, tops {carrouselen), or volcanoes. They are 
from I of an inch to ai inches high and broad, 
and all the different forms have a hole right through the 
centre ; almost all of them have' on one side the most 
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various kinds of decorations encircling the central hole.* 
With the exception of a few of these objects made of blue 
stone, from f of an inch to li inch broad, and found at a 
depth of 3 meters (lo feet), they are all made of terrarcotta, 
and it is quite evident that the decorations were engraved 
when the clay was still in a soft state. All are of such 
excellent clay, and burnt so hard, that I at first believed 
them to be of stone, and only perceived my mistake after 
having carefully examined them. In the depth we have 
now arrived at I also find very many of those elegant round 
vertebrae which form the backbone of the shark, and of 
which walking-sticks are often made. The existence of these 
vertebrae seems to prove that in remote antiquity this sea 
contained sharks, which are now no longer met with here. 
To-day I also found upon a fragment of rough pottery the 
representation of a man’s head with large protruding eyes, 
a long nose, and a very small mouth, which seems clearly 
to be of Phoenician workmanship. 

I also constantly come upon immense quantities of 
mussePshells, arid it seems as if the old inhabitants of Ilium 
had been very fond of this shell-fish. Oyster-shells are 
also found, but only seldom; on the other hand, I find 
very many fragments of pottery. As far as the depth yet 
reached, all the buildings which have stood upon this hill 
in the course of thousands of years seem to have been 
destroyed by fire ; every one of them is distinctly indicated 
by a layer of calcined ruins. This is at all events the 
reason why I do not also find other objects, and especially 
why. I no longer find earthen vessels. Those I have hitherto 
found uninjured are very small pots of coarse workman- 
ship; however, the fragments of the pottery prove that 
even-in the time to which the ruins belong, at a depth of 
4 meters (13 feet), there already existed good kitchen utensils. 

* The various forms of the whorls are shown in the lithographed 
plates at the end of the volume. 
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In the quadrangular building already mentioned I 
found, at a depth of about 5 feet, a slab of marble 25 • 6 
inches in length, the upper part of which is 13 *6 inches in 
breadth, and the lower part 15*36 inches. It contains the 
following inscription : — 


*E7rct8i7 Ata<^€i^9 IloXXcft)? hiarpl^oiv irapa 

<f>LXos /cal evvov^ SiareXct tS '^eia^ 

Trapexppevos irpodvpo)^ els a av ns avTov irapaKaXfj, SeSo- 
Tjj l3ovXfj Kal ^Tjpcp cTTaw'Ccrai pev avrov iirl tovtols, 
irapaKaXeiv Sc /cal els to Xolttov eu^ai ^iXonpov els ra rov 
hrjpov avpcfiepovTa, SeSocffac Sc avrS noXtre^v, Trpo^eviav, 
eyKTif)€riVy dreXetau Siv /cal oi iroXtrat arcXct^ eicri /cal €(f>o8ov 
cttI jSovX^v wpcoT^ perd rd iepd /cal d(f}L^LV Kal ip 'troXeptp 
Kal iv eiprivr) dcrvXel Kal d(nrovhei dvaypd\itai Sc ra ScSo- 
peva avT(p ravra eis orTrjXrjv /cat [apajueiuaL c(t 9 . . . . 


The king spoken of in this inscription must have been 
one of the kings of Pergamus, and from the character 
of the writing I believe that it must be assigned to the third 
century before Christ. 

At about the same depth, and by the side of the build- 
ing, I found a second marble slab 16*5 inches in length 
and 13*4 inches in breadth. The inscription runs as 
follows : — 

’ikieis ISotrcw' MeveXa^ 'Appa^aCov *A$r)vai^ evepyerp 
yfvopivtp ainav Kal nepl rrjv iXevOepiav avSpl ayad^ yevo- 
p4v(p irpo^evtav Kal evepyecriav. 

This second inscription, to judge from the form of the 
letters, appears to belong to the first century b.c». “’A/j/ 5 a- 

^aios” here occurs for the first time as an Attic name. 

At the same depth, and likewise by the side of the 
foundations of the same building, I found a third marble 
slab, nearly 15 inches long and about 14 broad. Its 
inscription is : — 


F 2 
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Mi^vo^iXos rXavpiov etvev’ eirei^rj vXeiove^ t<ov irokiray 
iir€\$6vT€s Ctrl Trfv fiovXijp <l>aa%v Xaipeav top reraypipop eir 
’A)8 w8ov ivpovp Te etpai rf} irokei kqlI «toi9 irp€<r0evofiepoi's 
vnb TOW B^p,ov irpbi ovtop fiovkopepop Tjj irokei ')(apiJ^eardai 
T^p iracop o’lrovBrjp koI irpopoutv iroeurdai koX tois avpaif- 
ToxTip ouT^ Trap irokiTcop <f)ikap$p(air(as irporr^ipeadai, ipa. 
oSp Kal 6 Sypoi <f>aCpr}Tai t^p Kadi^Kovirap ■)(apip airoBihov^ 
Tois irpoaipovpepoK Ttjp ir6{kip) Be86^0ai. 

This third inscription also appears to belong to the first 
century b.c. 

•|t is provable that the building in and around which I 
discovered" 1;hese three inscriptions was the Town-hall of 
Ilium; at all events, it does not appear to have been a 
temple. ^ 

The view ftoni the hill of Ilissarlik is extremely magni- 
ficent.* Before me lies the glorious Plain of Troy, which, 
since- the recent rain, is again covered with grass and yellow 
buttercups; on the north-north-west, at about an hour’s 
distance, it is bounded by the Hellespont. The peninsula 
of Gallipoli here runs out to a point, upon which stands 
a lighthouse. To the left of it is the island of Imbros, 
above which rises Mount Ida of the island of Samothrace, 
at present covered with snow ; a little more to the west, on 
the Macedonian peninsula, lies the celebrated Mount Athos, 
or Monte Santo, with its monasteries, at the north-western 
side of which there are still to be seen traces of that great 
canal which, according to Herodotus (VII. 22-23), 
made by Xerxes, in order to avoid sailing round the stormy 
Cape Athos. 

Returiyng to the Plain of Troy, we see to the right 
of it, upon a spur of the promontory of Rhoeteum, the 
sepulchral mound of Ajax; at the foot of the opposite 
Cape of Sigeum that of Patroclus, and upon a spur of 
the same cape the s^ulchre of Achilles ; to the left of 

• See Plate IV. View 6f the Northern part of the Plain of Troy. 
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the latter, on the promontory itself, is the viUage of Ye- 
nishehr. The Plun, which is about two hours’ journey in 
breadth, is thence bounded on the west by the shores of 
the ^gean, which are, oil an average, about 13 1 feet high, 
and upon which we see first the sepulchral mound of 
Festus, the confidential friend of Caracalla, whom the 
Emperor (according to Herodian, IV.) caused to be poisoned 
on his visit to Ilium, that he might be able to imitate the 
funeral rites which Achilles celebrated in honour qfshis 
friend Patroclus, as described by Homer (^Iliad, XXIII.). 
Then upon the same coast there is anothjgr, sepulfhral 
mound, called Udjek-Tip 6 ^ rather more than f^t in 
height, which most archaeologists consider to her that of the 
old man TEsyetes, from which Polites, trusting to the swift- 
ness of his feet, watched to see when the Greek ^my would 
set forth from the ships.* The distance of this mound 
from the Greek camp on the Hellespont is, however, fully 
3 h hours, whereas at a distance of a quarter of an hour a 
man cannot be seen. Polites, moreover, would not have 
required to have been very swift-footed to have escaped at 
a distance of 3} hours. In short, from the passage in the 
Iliad this tomb cannot possibly be identified with that of 
.^jsyetes, whether the site of ancient Troy be assigned to 
the heights of Bunarbashi or to Ilium, where I am digging. 
Between the last-named mounds we see projecting above 
the high shores of the ^gean Sea the island of Tenedos. 


* Homer, f/iad, II. 790-794 : — 

*A 7 xoC H^tarrafievri irpoa'4<l>ri v6das wKta'^lpis’ 

Etcraro Sh iftBoyy^u vTt Tlpid/ioio Ilo^irp, 

*Os Tpi&cDP (TKOirbs Tfe, iroStaHelptri irevoiO^s, 

Tv/tijSqf) ^71^ iLKpordrtp Ahv^rao y^pouros, 

Ac7/A6vof 6vir6T€ vav^iv i<^opfjL7iBfUv *Axo*ol — 

“ Swift Iris stoo4 amidst them, and the voice 
Assuming of Polites," Priam's son. 

The Trojan scout, who, trusting to his speed. 

Was posted on the summit of the mound 

Of ancient i^syetes, there to watch 

Till from their ships the Grecian troops should march — ” 
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To the soil^h, we see the Plain of’ Troy,; eactending again' 
to a distance of two hours, as far as the ^^heights of 
Bunarbashi, above which rises majestically; the ‘snow-capped 
Gargarus of Mount Ida, from which Jupiitdr witnessed the 
battles between the Trojans and the Gre^.* At half-an- 
hour’s distance to the left of Bunarhastp ds the beautiful 
estate of 5000 acres, whose name of TBatak is now changed 
into Thymbria, belonging to my friend? Mr. Frederick 
Calvert. It deserves the change of nantfc for more than 
one reason; for not only does the river Thymbrius (now 
Kemer) flow through it, but it comprises the whole site 
of the ancient town of Thymbria, with ' its temple of 
Apollo, among the ruins of which the proprietor’s brother, 
Mr. Frank Calvert — known for his archaeological investi- 
gations — is making excavations, and has found several 
valuable inscriptions ; among others, an ^Ipyentory Df the 
temple. This estate further comprises the'-site of-an .ancient 
town, which is apparently encompassed in -some places by 
ramparts; it is covered with fragments of pottery, and in 
regard to position, distance. See., corresponds so closely 
with the statements of Strabo that it must certainly be his 
“ 'I\t€(op where, agreeing with the. theory of Deme- 

trius of Scepsis, he places the Homeric Troy. At the foot 
of the hill containing the site, there are, curiously enough, 
two springs, one of hot the other of cold’ Water. f These 
springs — probably owing to their natural channels having 
been stopped up for centuries by a fallen bridge — have 
formed a large marsh of 240 acres, the evaporations of 
which greatly contribute to the malaria of the glorious 
Plain. The marvellous circumstance that these springs are 

* See Plate V., View of the South-east^ part of the Plain of Troy. 
The word “perpetual” in reference to the snow on Ida is 

omitted at the desire of the Au^or, who has ascertained that the sumntit 
is clear of snow in July and August. — [Ed.] 

t The difference of tem^rature in the springs seems to have been 
’;Misproved afterwards. (&e:JChapter V., p. 92;)— j[ED,] 
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situated directly before the site of “ 'l\U<av Kdfjutj,’* and that 
their position corresponds so exactly with the two springs 
of hot and. cold water which existed in front of ancient 
Troy, and in which the Trojan women used to wash their 
clothes, convinces Mr. Frederick Calvert that Demetrius 
of Scepsis and Strabo were right, and that he possesses ,Ae 
actual site of ancient Troy. In order to gain 240 ^a^es 
of rich land and to make the district more healthy, but 
especially also in the interest of science, Mr. Calvert has 
now caused the channels to be opened, and he’ believes, as 
the incline is considerable, amounting at least to 53 feet, 
and the distance from the Hellespont is three hours, that by 
next summer the whole marsh will be dried up, and the 
two springs, which' are now 5 feet under water, will be 
brought to light.* I have in vain endeavoured to make 
Mr. Calvert change his opinion, by seeking to convince 
him that, according to the Iliad (II. 123-30),! Troy must 
at least have had 50,000 inhabitants, whereas the site he 
possesses is scarcely large enough for 10,000; further, that 
the distance from the ’IXietuv Kafir} to the Hellespont directly 
contradicts the statements of Homer, for we are told that 
the Greek troops in one day twice forced their way fighting 
from the camp to the town, and returned twice, fighting. 
The distance of the town from the ships, therefore, in my 
opinion, can at most have been that of one hour (about 
3 miles). Mr. Calvert replies that the w'hole Plain of Troy 
is alluvial land,' and that at the time of the Trojan war its 
site must have been nearer the Hellespont ; but, three years 
ago, in my work, ‘ Ithaca, the Peloponnesus, and Troy,’ I 
endeavoured to prove that the Plain of Troy is decidedly 
not alluvial land. • 

* This work has now been done. See ‘ Introduction/ p. 5 1. 

• t The ‘ Introduction ’ has already shown how Dr. Schliemann 
changed his opinion as to the magnitude of Troy. Compare also 
Chapter XXIII. It is hard to see how the vague poetic language ofihe 
passage cited furnishes any ifafa for the computation in the text.- — [E d.] 
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Another curiosity of this estate is, that close , to the 
temple of Apollo there exists a round hill, called “Chanai 
T^pd,” about 32 J feet in height, and 2i6i feet in* diameter 
at its base. It used to be considered a natural hill, till 
Mr. Frank Calvert, in the year 1856, made a cutting in it, 
And found upon a flat rock, 16 feet high>a circular space, 
endosed by a wall 64 feet in height. 'The whole of the 
inner space, as far as the edge of the surrounding wall, 
was filled with calcined bones, which the surgeons of the 
English fleet pronounced to be human bones. In the 
centre Mr. Calvert found the skeleton of a human being. 
The whole was covered with about 10 feet of earth. 

The Plain of Troy is traversed from the south-east to 
the north-west by the Scamander, which is distant from 
Hissarlik 35 minutes’ walk, and the bed of which I can 
recognise from here by the uninterrupted row of trees 
growing upon its banks. Between the Scamander and 
Hissarlik, at a distance of only 15 minutes from the latter, 
the Plain is again intersected by the river Kalifatli-Asmak, 
which rises in the marshes of Batak (Thymbria), and is 
filled with running water only in late autumn, winter, and 
spring; but during the hot summer months, till the 
end of October, it consists of an uninterrupted series of 
deep pools. This stream, even during the continual heavy 
winter rains, and in comparison with its splendid and im- 
mensely broad channel, has but a very scanty supply of 
water — in fact, never so much as to cover even the tenth 
part, of the breadth of its bed. I therefore believe that its 
huge bed must at one time have been the bed of the 
Scamirader?; I believe this all the more, as the Simois still 
flows into Ihe KalifatlirAsmak at a quarter of an hour’s 
distance north of Ilium, where I am digging.* By identi- 
fying the channel of this river, which may be traced to 
the Helle^otlt near < 3 ^«f Rhoeteum, with the most ancierit 

* See the Map. 
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bed of the Scamander, we may settle the otherwise insur- 
mountable difficulties of the Homeric topography of the 
Plain of Troy ; for, had the Scamander occupied its 
present bed at the time of the Trojan war, it would have 
flowed through the Greek camp, and Homier would have 
had abundant opportunity of speaking of this important 
circumstance. But as he never mentions a river in the 
camp, there can, of course, have^ been none there. More- 
over, the Simois is now half-an-'hour’s distance from the 
Scamander ; whereas Homer frequently mentions the con- 
fluence of these two streams before Ilium, and most 
of the battles took place in the fields between Troy, the 
Scamander, and the Simois. At its confluence with the 
Kalifatli-Asmak, whose enormous bed must, at one time, 
have belonged to the Scamander, the Simois has an 
especially large and deep bed, which is doubtless still 
the same that this stream occupied at the time of the 
Trojan war. 

The Kalifatli-Asmak, after its confluence with the 
Scamander near the village of Kum-koi, turns to the north- 
west, and flows into the sea by three arms, not very far 
fi’om the present bed of the Scamander ; below the village, 
however, it has quite a narrow bed, which is obviously of 
recent formation. Its old channel, on the other hand, 
which was the ancient bed of the Scamander and is of an 
immense breadth, proceeds direct northwards fromKum-kdi: 
it is now occupied by the water of the small rivulet called 
In-t4p&Asmaki which I shall afterwards describe minutely, 
and empties itself, as before said, into the Hellespont close 
to Cape RhcEteum. 

The Scamander did not take possession o£ its present 
bed suddenly, but very gradually, probably in the course 
of many centuries ; for between its present channel and its 
aUcient one there are three enormous river-beds, likewise 
leading to the Hellespont, which possess no water and 
must necessarily have been successively formed by the 
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Scatnander, as there is no other river here that could have 
formed them. 

To the north-north-east, I overlook another plain, 
called Chalil-Owasi, half an hour in breadth and li hour 
in length, which is traversed by the Simois and extends to 
the hill upon which are the mighty ruins of the ancient 
city of Ophrynium. The coins which have been found 
there leave no doubt about this. There, close to the 
Simois, was Hector’s (so-called) tomb, and a grove sacred 
to his memory.* 

■ * Lycophron’s Cassandra; Virgil’s ^neid, III., 302-305 ; Strabo, 
XIII., I. 



No. 41. A great mixing Vessel of Terra-cotta, with 4 Hand]c.s, about i ft. 5 in. high, 

and nearly x ft. 9 in. in diameter (7 m.). (Sec pp. 257, 262). 
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CHAPTER III. 

Puzzling transitions from the “ Stone Age ” to a higher civilization — 
The stone age reappears in force, mixed with pottery of fine work- 
manship, and the whorls in great number — Conjectures as to their 
uses : probably Ex votos — Priajfi of stone and terra-cotta : their 
worship brought by the primitive Aryans from Bactria — Vessels 
with the owl’s face — Boars’ tusks — Varied implements and weapons 
of stone — Hand mill-stones — Models of canoes in terra-cotta — 
Whetstones — The one object of the excavations, to find Troy. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, November 3rd, 1871. 

Mr last communication was dated the a6th of October, 
and since then I have proceeded vigorously with 8o work- 
men on an average. Unfortunately, however, I have lost 
three days ; for on Sunday, a day on which the Greeks do 
not work, I could not secure the services of any Turkish 
workmen, for they are now sowing their crops; on two other 
days I was hindered by heavy rains. 

To my extreme surprise, on Monday, the 30th of last 
month, I suddenly came upon a mass of debris, in which I 
found an immense quantity of implements made of hard 
black stone (diorite), but of a very primitive form. On the 
following day, however, not a single stone implement was 
found, but a small piece of silver wire and a great deal of 
broken pottery of elegant workmanship, among others the 
fragment of a cup with an owl’s head. I therefore thought 
I had again come upon the remains of a civilized people, 
and that the stone implements of the previous day were the 
remains of an invasion of a barbarous tribe, whose dominion 
had been of but short duration. But I was mistaken, for 
on the Wednesday the stone period reappeared in even 
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greater force, and continued throughout the whole of yester- 
day. To-day, unfortunately, no work can be done owing 
to the heavy downpour of rain. 

I find much in this stone period that is quite inexplic- 
able to me, and I therefore consider it necessary to describe 
everything as minutely as possible, in the hope that one or 
other of my honoured colleagues will be able to give an 
explanation of the points which are obscure to me. 

In the first place, I am astonished that here on the 
highest point of the hill, where, according to every suppo- 
sition the noblest buildings must have stood, I come upon 
the stone period as early as at a depth of 4i meters (about 
15 feet), whereas last year, at a distance of only 66 feet 
fi'om the top of the hill, I found in my cutting, at the 
depth of more than 16 feet, a wall, 6 h feet thick, and by 
no means very ancient, and no trace of the stone period, 
although I carried that cutting to a depth of more than 
26 feet. This probably can be explained in no other 
way than that the hill, at the place where the wall stands, 
must have been very low, and that this low position has 
been gradually raised by the debris. 

Further, I do not understand how it is possible that in 
the present stratum and upon the whole length of my 
cutting (which must now beat least 184 feet) to its mouth, 
that is, as far as the steep declivity, I should find stone 
implements, which obviously prove that that part of the 
steep side of the hill cannot have increased in size since 
the stone period by rubbish thrown down from above. 

Next, I cannot explain how it is possible that I should 
find things which, to all appearance, must have been used 
by the uncivilized men of the stone period, but which 
could not have been made with the rude implements at 
their disposal. Among these I may specially mention the 
earthen vessels found in great numbers, without decorations, 
it is true, and not fine, but which however are of excellent 
workmanship. Not one of these vessels has been turned 
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upon a potter’s wheel, and yet it appears to me that they 
could not have been made without the aid of some kind of 
machine, such as, on the other hand, could not have been 
produced by the rude stone in^plements of the period. 

I am further surprised to find, in this stone period, and 
more frequently than ever before, those round articles with 
a hole in the centre, which have sometimes the form of 
humming-tops or whorls (carrouselm), sometimes of fiery 
mountains. In the last form they bear, on a small scale, 
the most striking resemblance to the colossal sepulchral 
mounds of this district, which latter, both on this account 
and also because stone implements have been found in one 
of them (the Chanai Tepe) belong probably to the stone 
period, and therefore perhaps to an age thousands of years 
before the Trojan war.* At a depth of 3 meters (about 10 
feet), I found one of these objects made of very fine marble : 
all the rest are made of excellent clay rendered very hard 
by burning ; almost all of them have decorations, which 
have evidently been scratched into them when the clay was 
as yet unburnt, and which in very many cases have been 
filled with a white substance, to make them more striking 
to the eye. It is probable that at one time the decorations 
upon all of these objects were filled with that white sub- 
stance, for upon many of them, where it no longer exists, I 
see some traces of it. Upon some of the articles of very 
hard black clay without decorations, some hand has endea- 
voured to make them after the clay had been burnt, and, 
when looked at through a magnifying glass, these marks 
leave no doubt that they have been laboriously scratched 
wkh a piece of flint. 

The question then forces itself upon us : For what were 


* • For the further and most interesting discoveries which speedily led 
Dr. Schliemann to recal this conjecture, and which have affected all 
previous theories about the ages of stone and bronze, see the beginning 
of Chapter IV. 
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these objects used ? They cannot possibly have be«i em- 
ployed in spinning or weaving, or as weights for fishing- 
nets, for they are too fine and elegant for such purposes ; 
neither have I as yet been able to discover any indication 
that they could have been used for any handicraft. When, 
therefore, I consider the perfect likeness of most of these 
objects to the form of the heroic sepulchral mounds, I 
am forced to believe that they, as well as those with two 
holes which occurred only at a depth of 6i feet, were us^ 
as Ex votos. 

.1 Again, to my surprise, I frequently find the Priapus, 
sometimes represented quite true to nature in stone or terra- 
cotta, sometimes in the form of a pillar rounded off at the 
top (just such as I have seen in Indian temples, but there only 
about 4 inches in length). I once also found the symbol in 
the form of a little pillar only about i inch in length, tfiade 
of splendid black marble striped with white and beau- 
tifully polished, such as is never met with in the whole of 
this district. I consequently have not the slightest doubt 
that the Trojan people of the stone period worshipped 
Priapus as a divinity, and that, belonging to the Indo- 
Germanic race, they brought this religion from Bactria ; 
for in India, as is well known, the god of production and 
of destruction is represented and worshipped in this form. 
Moreover, it is probable that these ancient Trojans are the 
ancestors of the great Hellenic nation, for I repeatedly find 
upon cups and vases of terra-cotta representations of the 
owl’s head, which is probably the great-great-grandmother 
of the Athenian bird of Pallas- Athena. 

With the exception of the above-mentioned piece of 
silver wire ^nd two copper nails, I have as yet found no 
trace of metal in the strata of the stone period. 

As in the upper strata, so in those of the stone period, 
I find a great many boars’ tusks, which, in the latter strata, 
have without exception been pointed at the end, and have 
served as implements. It is inconceivable to me how the 
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men itf the stone period, with their imperfect weapons, 
were able to kilF wild boars. Their lances — ^like all their 
other weapons and instruments — are, it is true, made of 
very hard black or green stone, but still they are so blunt 
that it must have required a giant’s strength to kill a boar 
with them. Hammers and axes are met with of all sizes 
and in great numbers.* I likewise firid very many weights 
of granite, also a number of hand-mills of lava, which 
consist of two pieces about a foot in length, oval on one side 
and flat on the other, between which the corn was crushed. 
Sometimes these mill-stones are made of granite. Knives are 
found in very great numbers ; all are of flint, some in the 
form of knife-blades, others — by far thc'greater majority — 
are jagged on one or on both sides, like saws. Needles 
and bodkins made of bone are of frequent occurrence, and 
sometimes also small bone spoons. Primitive canoes, such as 
I frequently saw in Ceylon, formed out of a hollowed trunk 
of a tree, are often met with here in miniature, made of 
terra-cotta, and I presume that these small vessels may have 
served as salt-cellars or pepper-boxes. I likewise find a 
number of whetstones about 4 inches in length and nearly 
as much in breadth, which are sometimes made of clay, 
sometimes of green or black slate ; further, a number of 
round, flat stones a little under and over two inches in 
diameter, painted red on one side ; also many hundreds of 
round terra-cottas of the like size and shape, with a hole in 
the centre, and which have evidently been made out of 
fragments of pottery, and may have been used on spindles. 
Flat stone mortars are also met with. 

I also find in my excavations a house-wall of the stone 
period, consisting of stones joined by clay, like flie buildings 
which were discovered on the islands of Therasia and Thera 


* The stone implements here described are so similar in form to the 
better-made objects of the same sort, exhibited in subsequent illustrations, 
that it .seems superfluous to engrave them here. — [E d.] 
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(Santorin) under three layers of volcanic ashes, forming 
together a height of 68 feet. 

My expectations are extremely modest ; I have no hope 
of finding plastic works of art. The single object of my 
excavations from the beginning was only to find Troy, 
whose site has been discussed by a hundred scholars in a 
hundred books, but which as yet no one has ever sought to 
bring to light by excavations. If I should not succeed in 
this, still I shall be perfectly contented, if by my labours 
I succeed only in penetrating to the deepest darkness of 
pre-historic times, and enriching archaeology by the dis- 
covery of a few interesting features from the most ancient 
history of the great Hellenic race. The discovery of the 
stone period, instead of discouraging me, has therefore only 
made me the more desirous to penetrate to the place which 
was occupied by the first people that came here, and I still 
intend to reach' it even if I should have to dig another 
50 feet further down. 


Note . — The “ Stone Period ” descril)cd in this chapter seems to be 
that of the third stratum upwards from the rock (4 to 7 meters, or 13 to 
23 feet deep) ; but the description does not make this perfectly clear. — 

[E”'l 
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Nos. 42-44. Terra-cotta Whorls. 

No. 44 is remarkable for the depth at which it was found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Another passage from the Stone Age to copper implements mixed with 
stone — The signs of a higher civilization increase with the depth 
reached — All the implements are of better workmanship — Dis- 
covery of supposed inscriptions — Further discussion of the use of 
the whorls — Troy still to be reached — Fine terra-cotta vessels of 
remarkable forms — Great numbers of stone weights and hand mill- 
stones — Numerous house-walls — Construction of the great cutting 
— Fever and quinine — Wounds and arnica. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, November i8th, 1871, 

Since my report of the 3rd of this monthi have continued my 
excavations with the greatest zeal, and although interrupted 
sometimes by the rain, and sometimes by Greek festivals, 
and also in spite of the continually increasing difficulty in 
removing the rubbish, I have now reached an average depth 
of 10 meters or about 33 English feet.* Much that was in- 
explicable to me has now become clear, and I must first of 
all correct an error made in my last report, that I had come 
upon the stone period. I was deceived by the enormous 
mass of stone implements of all kinds which were daily dug 
up, and by the absence of any trace of metal^- jj^cept two 
copper nails, which I believed to have come in some way 
from one of the upper strata into the deeper stratum of the 
stone period. But since the 6th of this month tjhere have 


* This depth of 10 meters, or 33 feet, is that which Dr. Schliemann 
came to regard as the lower limit of the ruins of the true heroic Troy. 
The depth of 7 meters, or 23 feet, presently mentioned is the upper limit 
of the same stratum. (See the Introduction and the later Memoirs.) — 
[Ea] 
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appeared not only many nails, but also knives, lances, and 
battle-axes of copper, of such elegant workmanship that 
they can have been made only by a civilized people. 



Hence I must not only recal my conjecture that I had 
reached the stone period, but I cannot even admit that I 
have reached the bronze period, for the implements and 
weapons which I find are too well 
finished. I must, moreover, draw at- 
tention to the fact, that the deeper I 
dig, from 7 meters (23 feet) down- 
wards, the greater are the indications 
of a higher civilization. At a depth 
of from 4 to 7 meters (13 to 23 feet) 
the stone implements and weapons 
were of a coarse description ; the knives 
No. ^. AMouidomica- were of flint, generally in the form of 
inipiemeDtsi<8 M.). Small saws, and rarely in that of a 
blade ; but there were a very great number of sharp pieces 
of silex, which must likewise have served as knives. Since 



* These, like all the objects of copper found at Troy, are coated witli 
verdigris and malachite. (1-etter-press to the Atlas.) 
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then, however, the stone implements, such as hammers and 
axes, are of much better workmanship ; there still occur a 
quantity of silex knives in the form of saws, but they are 
much better made than those of the upper strata, and at a 
depth below 23 feet double-edged knife-blades of obsidian, 
which arc so sharp that they might serve as razors. In 



No. 47. No. 48. No. 49. No. 5a 

Stone I Instruments from the Trojin .stratum (8 m.). 

Nos. 47, 48, 49, of Green Stone, probably Lance-Heads ; No. 50, of Diorite, use unknown. 


these depths, moreover, as I have already said, we again 
meet with weapons and quantities of nails, knives, and im- 
plements of copper. 

But what above all other circumstances seems to prove 
that I never reached the stone period, and that, after 
digging further down into the strata of rude races between 
13 and 23 feet, I have again come upon the remains of a 
more civilized nation, are two inscriptions, one of which, 
found at a depth of yh meters (about 25 feet), seems to be 
Phcenician, but consists of only about five letters, which 
have been scratched by a pointed instrument, into that side 
of a small terra-cotta disc which had been painted white, 
the .disc being only about 2^- inches in diameter. The 
letters, in any case, must have stood out very distinctly 
in the white colour, but the greater portion of it has dis- 
appeared, and thus two of the five written characters cannot 
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easily be distinguished. I hope, however, that the inscrip- 
tion may nevertheless be deciphered.* 

The other inscription was found at a depth of 8i meters 
(ayi feet) upon one of those small round articles of terra- 
cotta wdth a hole in the centre, which, from a depth of 
64 .feet downwards, occur in immense numbers in the 
form of the humming-top, the carrousel, and the volcano. 
I have already expressed my opinion that they may have 
been used as Ex vo/os, and I may now suggest whether 
thdy might not even have been idols, and especially 
whether those in the form of a volcano do not represent 
Hephaestus? This thought struck me principally from 
the great resemblance between these objects and the 
colossal sepulchral mounds on the Plain of Troy, which 
cover the ashes of the corpses of the heroes, which were 
burnt by the fire of Hephaestus. At all events, the deco- 
rations introduced upon all of these objects —which seem 
to have been executed with very great care, especially 
on those made of immensely hard burnt terra-cotta— and 
also the white substance with which these decorations are 
filled so as to be more striking to the eye, leave no doubt 
that they have served important purposes. It was upon 
one of these small articles of terra-cotta, in the form of a 
top, that I found the second inscription.! It is so admi- 
rably engraved, that one is astonished to find such work 
possible in terra-cotta. As the writing runs right round 
the small whorl, and is formed on both sides alike, it seems 
to me, in my complete ignorance of the language, impos- 
sible to perceive with which letter it commences, or which 
is the uj^er or lower portion of ir. 

* See Plate LI., No. 496. Comp. Chapter IX., p. 138, This is 
one of the most important of the inscriptions determined to be such by 
Professor Gomperz. It has six characters. (See the Appendix.) 

t This is given on Plate XXII., No. 326, from the Photograph^ and 
more accurately from M. Bumoufs drawing on Plate XLVIII., No. 482. 
Dr. Schliemann supposed that it bore an inscription; but he afterwards 
recalled the opinion. (See Chapter IX., p. 137 .) — [Ed.] 
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Upon an ordinary stone I at the same time found the 
character \>* I should be immensely delighted if any 
one were able to read these inscriptions, and thus he in 
a position to give an explanation about the use of these 
remarkable objects, about the people who made them, and 
about the epoch in which I found myself at the depth of 
from 25 to 28 feet. 

When, at the time of writing my last report, I saw 
stone implements and weapons brought to light, and none 
but stone, and was forced to believe that I had penetrated 
into the stratum, of the people belonging to the stone 
period, I really began to fear that the actual object of my 
excavations, to find here the Pergamus of Priam, had failed ; 
that I had already reached a period long anterior to the 
Trojan war, and that the colossal sepulchral mounds in 
the Plain of Troy were perhaps thousands of years older 
than the deeds of Achilles. But as I find ever more and 
more traces of civilization the deeper I dig, I am now per- 
fectly convinced that I have not yet penetrated to the 
period of the Trojan war, and hence I am more hopeful 
than ever of finding the site of Troy by further excava- 
tions; for if there ever was a Troy — and my belief in 
this is firm — it can only have been here, on the site of 
Ilium. I think that my excavations of 1868 on the 
heights of Bunarbashi have proved the impossibility of 
a city or even a village ever having stood there, except 
at the extreme end of Balidagh, where Consul Hahn has 
made excavations, but where, owing to the small space, 
which is limited by precipices, there can only have been a 
small town of 2000 inhabitants at most. Upon the site of 
the ’IXieW Kcifirj, which place was regarded as the site 
of ancient Troy by Strabo — who had never visited the 
Plain of Troy — in accordance with the theory of Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, which I discussed in my report of the 26th 
of last month — I have, since Tuesday the 21st, employed, 
ten workmen to Jay bare a portion of the surrounding wall 
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which seems to be indicated by a low but long rise of the 
ground. I do this, however, simply in the interest of science, 
and I am far from fancying that I shall find Troy there. 

I must also add, in regard to the round articles of terra- 
cotta, that, after a depth of 7 meters (23 feet), those in the 
form of the volcano occur less frequently, and almost all are 
the shape of the top {carrousel). At this depth also, the 
idols of Vishnu, in the form of the Priapus, are no longer 



No. SI. No. 52. 

Trojan Terra-cottas (8 m.). 

No. sx. A Vase-cover. No. 52. A Two-handled Cup. 


met with. But I still very frequently find at a depth 
below 23 feet the owl’s head on the earthen vessels, which, 
although only of one colour and without any decorations, 
are elegapt in their simplicity, and become the more ele- 
gant and finer the deeper I dig. I have to draw especial 
attention to the bright red cups, which are sometimes 
found in the form of a bell with a kind of coronet below,* 

* These cups, as already observed, are really covers of vases, the 
“ coronet ” being the upper, instead of the under part. — [E d.] 
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sometimes in the shape of immense champagne-glasses 
with two large handles. In neither form can they stand 
uppn the lower end like the cups of the present day, but 
only upon the upper part, just as we should be obliged 
to set down a bell, if we used it as a drinking-cup. I must 
next mention the small pots with 
three little feet, and the large ones 
with a neck bent back, then the large 
vessels with two handles and two 
others in the form of upraised arms ; 
and, lastly, the very large funereal no. 53. smaii Trojan vaae (9 m .). 
urns, frequently more than a meter 
(3i feet) in height and breadth, which are met with in such 
numbers that they hinder us in our work, but which have 
hitherto been so much broken that I have been unable to 
save even one of them. It is impossible to cement together 





No.s. 54, 55. Trojan Terra-cotta Vase.s (8 m .). 

the pieces of these broken urns, as the clay is from an inch 
and a half to nearly 2 inches thick. 

At a depth below 6 meters (nearly 20 feet) down to 
the depth of 10 meters (33 feet), we find a great many 
pieces of clay an inch and a half thick, from about 4 
to 5 inches in height, and from about 3 to 4 inches 
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in breadth, with a perforated hole, either on the broad 
upper side or on the narrow side, and which appear to 
have been used as weights ; we also frequently meet with 
cylinders of the same clay, which are from 3^- inches in 
length to aj inches in breadth. The enormous quantities 
of stone weights and hand-mills of lava, continually brought 
to light, give an idea of the number of the houses, through 
the ruins of which I daily penetrate. I have placed great 
numbers of these mills and other stone implements in the 
niches of the walls in my excavations for the inspection of 
the admirers of Homer who may visit the Plain of Troy. 

At a depth of from 8 to 10 meters (a6 to 33 feet), I have 
found numerous fragments of a substance, about 24 inches 
broad and i| thick, which is on the inside as hard as 
stone and of a resinous colour, and on the outside it has a 
brilliant gloss, which has evidently been produced artificially. 
It has clearly been poured into a mould when in a liquid 
state, for it is channelled on all four sides. . Doubtless in 
the continuation of my excavations I shall obtain an 
explanation of how these pieces (the length of which I do 
not yet know, as 1 have Iiitherto only met with fragments) 
were made, and what they were used for.* 

The numerous house-walls, the ruins of whicli I have 
"daily to remove, are, at the depth of from 4 to 7 meters 
(13 to 23 feet), all built of ordinary unhewn stones joined 
with clay ; and from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet) 
they are made of unburnt bricks, dried only in the sun. 
The foundations and the door-cills of these brick houses, 
however, consist of large stones, such as we have not met 
with since 2 meters (6i feet) below the surface. 

Lastly, ns regards the inclination of the walls of my 
great cutting, the nature of the (Ubris allowed me only in 
three places, each of about 49 feet in length, to make it 


* In these the Author afterwards recognized motdds for casting 
instruments and ornaments of copper. (See Chapter IX.) [Ed.] 
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at an angle of 85 degrees ; in all other places it is at an 
angle of 674 degrees. In order to make this more clear, I 
may add that my walls of 33 feet high at an angle of 
85 degrees deviate only about 254 inches, but those of 
674 degrees deviate about 84 feet from the perpendicular. 

It would give me much pleasure if, in my next com- 
munication, I could report some very interesting discovery. 

November ‘list . — The heavy rainfall of yesterday and 
the day before, which continued till this morning, rendered 
it impossible to dispatch this report before the evening ; 
for I am here living in a wilderness at eight hours’ distance 
from the nearest post-office, that is, from the Dardanelles. 
I hope that the ground will have become sufficiently dry 
by to-morrow morning for me to proceed with my work. 
I intend, at all events, to continue the excavations till the 
appearance of winter, and then to begin again in April. 

The constant warm damp weather produces a very 
malignant fever, and my services as a doctor are daily 
sought. Fortunately, I have a large stock of quinine by 
me, and can thus help everyone. But as I do not under- 
stand anything about medicine I should, no doubt, make 
great mistakes. Fortunately, however, I remember that 
once when I was at the point of death with a fever con- 
tracted in the marshes of Nicaragua, the excellent German 
physician, Tellkampf of New York, saved my life by a dose 
of 64 grains of quinine. Hence I give a similar quantity 
here, but only in one dose when the case is a very bad one ; 
the quantity I generally give is four doses of 16 grains. 
I am also daily called upon not only to cure wounded men, 
but camels, donkeys, and horses. I have hitherto been 
successful in all cases by using tincture of arnica. I have 
also, thus far, cured all the fever patients who have applied 
for my help. Not one of them, however, has ever come to 
tbank me ; indeed, gratitude does not appear to be one of 
the virtues of the present Trojans. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Interruptions from Rain — Last works of the season, 1871 — Ihe sup- 
posed ruins of Troy reached — Great blocks of stone — Engineering 
contrivances — Excavations at the “ Village of the Ilians : ” no traces 
of habitation, and none of hot springs — Results of the excavations 
thus far — Review of the objects found at various depths ~ Structure 
of the lowest houses yet reached — Difficulties of the excavations — 
The object aimed at — Growth of the Hill of Hissarlik. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, November 24th, 1871. 

Since my last report, of the 18th and 21st instant, I have 
had three days’ work in spite of the continual wet weather ; 
but unfortunately I find myself now compelled to cease the 
excavations for the winter, intending to begin again on the 
1st of April, 1872. It is not likely that winter will set in 
before the middle of December, and I should gladly have 
continued my work till then, in spite of the rain, especially 
as I now most firmly believe that I am already among the 
ruins of Troy. Since the day before yesterday, I find on 
the whole extent of my excavations scarcely anything but 
large stones — sometimes hewn, sometimes unhewn— and 
some of them are enormous blocks. This morning, for 
instance, I worked for three hours with 65 workmen in 
removing a single threshold^by means of ropes and rollers. 

I have been obliged to abandon the two large side- 
passages, when already at a depth of 23 feet, and I have 
since caused all the rubbish and small stones to be brought 
in baskets and wheel-barrows through the large exit-channel, 
,and thrown down at its end upon the sides of the steep 
declivity. This channel — the walls of which have a slope 
of 674 degrees — ^is now, at the present depth of 33 feet. 
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no longer wide enough for carrying away such enormous 
blocks of stone, and it must first of all be made at least 
13 feet wider. This is, however, a gigantic piece of work, 
which, owing to the daily rain, I dare not venture to begin 
with winter close upon me. ? 

On account of the many huge stones, no terra-cottas 
were found either yesterday or on the preceding day. 
To day, however, during the last hours work, I found a 
small pot, only about 2 inches high, with three feet ; the 
whole of the upper portion is in the form of a globe, and 
is divided into five large and five small fields, changing 
alternately in regular succession. All of the large fields 
are filled with imprinted little stars. The mouth or open- 
ing is only about -J- of an inch in diameter. I presume 
that this small and wonderful Trojan vessel was used by 
ladies for holding scented oil, which we know was applied 
after the bath. It cannot have been used as a lamp, for 
Homer, who lived 200 years after the destruction of Troy, 
does not as yet know of lamps. I also found this morning 
two copper arrow-heads, and one of those small terra-cotta 
“ volcanoes,” which for some days have been less frequently 
met with. Further, a small leaden plate, nearly an inch and 
a half in length as well as in breadth, with the character p 
in the centre and a hole in one corner, which leaves no 
doubt that the small piece used to be hung up. 

Although the word ypd<f>€iv only occurs twice in 
Homer, and both times only signifies “to scratch into,” 
yet I am firmly convinced that an alphabetical language 
was known in ancient Troy,^ and I cherish the hope of 
being able next spring to discover inscriptions and other 
monuments, which will leave no doubt, that, sidce yesterday, 
at the depth of 33 feet,* I have begun to uncover the ruins 
of the city of Troy, so long looked for theoretically and 


* This refers to the lowest of the strata, which Dr. Schliemann long 
took for the ruins of the Homeric Troy. — fEo.] 
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now at last practically. All the objects that I find, I 
shall, of course, describe in the most faithful and careful 
manner. 

My excavations at the village of the Ilians (’iXietoi/ 
as was to be expected, have decidedly turned out 
unfavourable for Strabo and Demetrius of Scepsis; for 
the steep continuous elevation contains no trace of walls, 
and consists of coarse sand without the slightest admixture 
of (Ubris. Neither do I believe, contrary to the assertion 
of the proprietor of Thymbria, my worthy friend Mr. 
Frederick Calvert, in the existence of a hot spring at the 
foot of the hill of the ’IXietup for I have now searched 
the whole marsh, with a thermometer in my hand, and I 
nowhere find, either in the stagnant or the running water, the 
faintest difference in temperature. Of cold springs there 
are certainly more than one, but it will be impossible to 
state how many till the marsh has been thoroughly drained ; 
it consists at present of floating islands. 

Now when I collect the result of my excavations ; — 

I found close to the surface only, and in rare cases as far as 
a depth of i meter (3i feet), copper medals of Sigeum, 
Alexandria Troas, and Ilium — the latter belonging to the 
first centuries before and after Christ; then small solid 
round articles of terra-cotta, like lamps, with two holes, 
which occur in great numbers, as far as a depth of a meters 
( 6 i feet). These, however, have no ornaments except the 
potter’s stamp, in which there is sometimes an altar with a 
bee or fly above it, sometimes a child with its hands 
stretched forth, sometimes two horses, sometimes a bull or 
a swan. Below this depth they ceas^ all at once.* In place 
of them I found, at depths of from a to lo meters ( 6 i to 
33 feet), the often described terra-cottas in the form of 
small volcanoes, humming-tops or whorls, which, at a depth 


* A few, however, were afterwards found in lower strata, at 6 and 
even 8 meters. (See p. 295 .) — [Ed.] 
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of 3 meters only (nearly lo feet), were frequently met with 
in blue stone, but were in all other cases of terra-cotta, 
and. almost all of them with decorations. At 6i feet below 
the surface I found a Roman well, which I dug out to a 
depth of more than 36 feet, but which seems to be sunk 
down as far as the Plain. At all depths we met with many 
mussel-shells, boars’ tusks, and fish-bones ; but the bones 
of sharks only at the depth of from 1 1 to 13 feet below the 
surface. The ruins of houses built of hewn stone, joined 
with cement or lime, seldom extend lower than 3I feet, 
and the ruins of buildings built of large hewn stones not 
joined by any kind of cement, never below 6i feet : visitors 
to the Plain of Troy can convince themselves of this with 
their own eyes, by looking at the walls of my cuttings. 

■ From a depth of 3 to 4 meters (6i to 13 feet) downwards, we 
met with few or no stones ; and the calcined ruins of innume- 
rable layers of cUbris seem to prove that all of the buildings 
which existed there during the course of centuries were 
built of wood, and were destroyed by fire. Consequently in 
these depths I have hitherto only found fragments of good 
earthenware ; the only things brought out in an uninjured 
condition were small pots of the coarsest description. 

At a depth of 4 meters {13 feet), I found a fragment 
of pottery with a drawing of a bust, of Phoenician work- 
manship. Directly upon it were an immense quantity 
of stone implements and weapons of hard black stone, 
which continued to a depth of 7 meters (23 feet). 
Simultaneously with these, but extending to a depth 
of 10 meters (33 feet), I found elegant pottery of one 
colour and without any kind of ornament beyond the 
owl’s face ; small pots and vases of a larger sfze with three 
little feet ; then, but only as fer as a depth of 23 feet, the 
Priapus of terra-cotta in its natural form, and also in the 
form of a pillar rounded off at the top. From 4 to 7 
meters (13 to 23 feet) deep, there were a great many flint 
knives, the majority of which have the shape of saws, or 
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consist only of sharp pieces, rarely in the form of blades ; 
needles and little spoons made of bone, as well as an enor- 
mous number of terra-cotta discs with a hole through the 
centre ; and two copper nails. As is proved by the numerous 



Stone Iniplement.s of the earlic.st Settlers (ii and 14 m.). 

No.s. 56 and 37. An Axe and Hammer of Dioritc. Nos. 58, 59, 60. Knives of White Silex. 
• No. 61. Probably an Arrow-head. 


house-walls which I have cut through in these depths, 
many of which are in the earth-wall of my excavations, the 
houses were built of small stones joined with earth. From 
7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet), I found a great many copper 
nails, frequently 5 inches in length, and a few lances and 
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battle-axes of elegant workmanship. At every foot of earth 
that we dig down, after a depth of 23 feet, we find the traces 
of a much higher civilization ; stone weapons are still occa- 
sionally met with, but they are of splendid workmanship. 
I found many copper knives, but also immense numbers 
of flint knives, which, however, are incomparably better 
made than those of the preceding strata. We also found, 
although not often, very sharp double-edged knite-blades of 
obsidian, 2f inches in length. The pots and vases continue 



No. 62. Small Trojan Vase of Terra-cotla, with 
Decorations (8 m.). 


No. 63. A Troj.Tn Vase-cover of red Terra- 
cotta (7 M.). 


to be more elegant ; there were also bright red v^e-covers in 
the form of a bell with a coronet above, or like gigantic 
champagne glasses with two large handles; very many 
elegant vessels with or without three little feet, but with 
little rings on the sides and holes in the mouth^in the same 
direction, so that they could not only stand, but also be 
carried on a cord; likewise a number of very small vases 
with three little feet. All the terra-cottas are of a brilliant 
fed, yellow, green, or black colour; only the very large 
urns are colourless. From 2 to 10 meters deep (6i-33 
feet) we note the complete absence of painting. At a depth 
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of 7J meters (24^ feet) was a small terra-cotta disc with 
five letters, which I consider to be Phoenician ; at 28 feet 
one of those frequently mentioned terra-cottas in the 
form of a top with six written characters. At the same 
depth, upon a stone, one letter, which to all appearance 
belongs to a different language; and lastly, at a depth 
of 10 meters, or 33 English feet, a leaden plate with one 
letter. 

Now as regards the construction of the houses belong- 
ing to the strata at a depth of from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 
33 feet), ' only the foundations and thresholds were com- 
posed of large stones — as anyone may convince himself 
by a glance at the earthen walls of my excavations. The 
house-walls, on the other hand, were composed of unburnt 
sun-dried bricks. At a depth of 10 meters (33 feet), I 
again found the buildings to be of stone, but of colossal 
proportions. Most of the stones are very large, many of 
them hewn, and we meet with a great many massive blocks. 
It appears to me that I have already brought to light 
several walls at this depth ; but I have unfortunately 
not yet succeeded in arriving at an opinion as to how 
they were actually built and what their thickness was. 
The stones of the walls seem to me to have been separated 
from one another by a violent earthquake. I have hitherto 
seen no trace of any kind of cement between them, either 
of clay or lime. 

Of the terrible difficulties of the excavations, where such 
large pieces of stone are met with, only those can have any 
idea who have been present at the work and have seen how 
much time and trouble it takes, especially during the present 
rainy weather — first to get out the small stones round one of 
the many immense blocks, then to dig out the block itself, to- 
get the lever under it, to heave it up and roll it through 
the mud of the channel to the steep declivity. 

But these difficulties only increase my desire, after so 
many disappointments, to reach the great goal which is at 
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last lying before me, to prove that the Iliad is founded on 
facts, and that the great Greek nation must not be deprived 
of this crown of her glory. I shall spare no trouble and 
shun no expense to attain this result. 

I must still draw attention to the remarkable growth 
of this hill. The huge square stones of the foundations of 
the house on the summit of the hill (where I found the in- 
scription which appears to belong to the third century b.c.), 
which in its day must have been on the surface, are now in 
some places only 13 inches, in others only 3! feet below 
the earth. But as the colossal ruins, which I positively 
maintain to be those of ancient Troy, lie at a depth of 
33 feet, the accumulation of debris on this part must have 
amounted to more than 30 feet during the first 1000 years, 
and only from i to 3 feet during the last 2000 years. 

But, strange to say, on the north side of the hill, with 
its steep declivity, at the place where I am digging, the 
thickness of the hill has not increased in the slightest degree. 
For not only do the ruins of the innumerable habitations 
in all cases extend to the extreme edge of the declivity, but 
I also find up to this point the same objects that I find 
on the same horizontal line as far as the opposite end of 
my excavations. Hence it is interesting to know that the 
declivity of the hill on the north side was exactly as steep 
at the time of the Trojan war as it is now, namely, that 
even at that time it rose at an angle of 40 degrees. 



No. 64. A stone ImplcniGnt of unknown No. 65. A strange Vc.sscl of Terra-cotta 
use.- Weight 472 grammes, (a M.) (15 “•)• 
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CHAPTER VI. 

New assistants for 1872 — Cost of the excavations — Digging of the great 
platform on the North — Venomous snakes — A supporting buttress 
on the North side jof the hill — Objects discovered : little idols of 
fine marble — Whorls engraved with the suastika ^^1 and Ft!- 
Significance of these emblems in the old Aryan religion — Their 
occurrence among other Aryan nations — Mentioned in old Indian 
literature — Illustrative quotation from Emile Burnouf. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, April sth, 1872. 

My last report was dated November 24th, 1871. .On 
the first of this month, at 6 o’clock on the morning of 
a glorious day, accompanied by my wife, I resumed the 
excavations with 100 Greek workmen from the neigh- 
bouring villages of Renkoi, Kalifatli, and Yenishehr. Mr. 
John Latham, of P'olkestone, the director of the railway 
from the Piraeus to Athens, who by his excellent manage- 
ment brings the shareholders an annual dividend of 30 per 
cent., had the kindness to give me two of his best workmen, 
Theodorus Makrys of Mitylene, and Spiridion Demetrios 
of Athens, as foremen. To each of them I pay 150 fr. 
(6/,) per month, while the daily wages of the other men 
are but i fr. 80 cent. Nikolaos Zaphyros, of Renkoi, gets 
6 fr., as formerly; he is of great use to me on account 
of his local knowledge, and serves me at once as cashier, 
attendant, and cook. Mr. Fiat, who has undertaken the 
oqagfstruction of the railroad from the Piraeus to Lanira^ 
has also had the kindness to let me have his engineer, 
Adolphe Laurent, for a month, whom I shall have to pay 
500 ff. (20/.), and his travelling expenses. But in addition 
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there are other considerable expenses to be drfrayed, so 
that the total cost of my excavations amounts to no less 
than 300 fr. (12^.) daily. 

Now in order to be sure, in every case, of thoroughly 
solving the Trojan question this year, I am having an 
immense horizontal platform made on the steep northern 
slope, which rises at an angle of 40 degrees, a height 
of 105 feet perpendicular, and 13 1 feet above the level 
of the sea. The platform extends through the entire hill, 
at an exact perpendicular depth of 14 meters or 46^ 
English feet, it has a breadth of 79 meters or 233 Eng- 
lish feet, and embraces my last year’s cutting.* M. Laurent 
calculates the mass of matter to be removed at 78,545 
cubic meters (above 100,000 cubic yards) : it will be less 
if I should find the native soil at less than 46 feet, and 
greater if I should have to make the platform still lower. 
It is ’above all things necessary for me to reach the primary 
soil, in order to make accurate investigations. To make 
the work easier, after having had the earth on the 
northern declivity picked down in such a manner 
that it rises perpendicularly to the height of about 

feet from the- bottom, and after that at an angle of 
50 degrees, I continue to have the debris of the mighty 
earth wall loosened in such a manner that this angle always 
remains exactly the same. In this way I certainly work 
three times more rapidly than before, when, on account of 
the small breadth of the channel, I was forced to open it 
on the summit of the hill in a direct horizontal direction 
along its entire length. In spite of every precaution, how- 
ever, I am unable to guard my men or myself against the 
stones which continually come rolling down, when the 
steep wall is being picked away. Not one of us is without 
several wounds in his feet. 

During the first three days of the excavations, in 

* See the Frontispiece and Plan II. 

H 2 * 
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digging down the slope of the hill, we came upon an 
immense number of poisonous snakes, and among them a 
remarkable quantity of the small brown vipers called antelion 
(’Avr^Xiov), which are scarcely thicker than rain worms, 
and which have their name from the circumstance that the 
person bitten by them only survives till sunset. It seems 
to me that, were it not for the many thousands of storks 
whifch destroy the snakes in spring and summer, the Plain 
of Troy would be uninhabitable, owing to the excessive 
numbers of these vermin. 

Through the kindness of my friends, Messrs. J. Henry 
Schroder and Co., in London, I have obtained the best 
English pickaxes and spades for loosening and pulling 
down the rubbish, also 6o excellent wheel-barrows with 
iron wheels for carrying it away. 

For the purpose of consolidating the buildings on the 
top of the hill, the whole of the steep northern slope has 
evidently been supported by a buttress, for I find the 
remains of one in several places. This buttress is however 
not very ancient, for it is composed of large blocks of 
shelly limestone, mostly hewn, and joined with lime or 
cement. The remains of this wall have only a slight 
covering of earth; but on all other places there is more 
or less soil, which, at the eastern end of the platform, 
extends to a depth of between 6^ and lo feet. Behind 
the platform, as well as behind the remains of the but- 
tress, the d4bris is as hard as stone, and consists of the 
ruins of houses, among which I find axes of diorite, sling- 
bullets of loadstone, a number of flint knives, innu- 
merable handmills of lava, a great number of small idols of 
very fine marble, with or without the owl’s-head and woman’s 
girdle, weights of clay in the form of pyramids and with 
a hole at the point, or made of stone and in the form 
of balls; lastly, a great many of those small terra-cotta 
whorls, which have already been so frequently spoken of 
in my previous reports. Two pieces of this kind, with 
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crosses on the under side, were found in the terramares of 
Castione and Campeggine,* and are now in the Museum 
of Parma. Many of these Trojan articles, and especially 
those in the form of volcanoes, have crosses of the most 
various descriptions, as may be seen in the lithographed 



Nos. 66, 67, 68. Trojan Sling-buUcts of Loadstone (9 and 10 m.}. 


drawings.^ The form occurs especially often; upon 
a great many we find the sign j^, of which there are 
often whole rows in a circle round the central point. In my 
earlier reports I never spoke of these crosses, because their 
meaning was utterly unknown to me. 

This winter, I have read in Athens many excellent 
works of celebrated scholars on Indian antiquities, especially 
Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers ; Max 
Muller’s Essays ; Emile Burnouf, La Science des Reli- 
gions and Essai sur le Vida, as well as several works 
by Eugene Burnouf ; and I now perceive that these crosses 
upon the Trojan terra-cottas are of the highest importance 
to archaeology. - I therefore consider it necessary to enter 
more fully into the subject, all the more so as I am now able 
to prove that both the and the , which I find in 
Emile Burnouf s Sanscrit lexicon, under the name of “sua- 
stika, ” and with the meaning eS cern, or as the sign of good 
wishes, were already regarded, thousands of years before 

* Gabriel de Mortillet, Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme. 

t Plates XXL to LII. at the end of the volume. 
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Christ, as religious symbols of the very greatest importance 
among the early progenitors of the Aryan races in Bactria 
and in the villages of the Oxus, at a time when Germans, 
Indians, Pelasgians, Celts, Persians, Slavonians and Iranians 
still formed one nation and spoke one language. For 
I recognise at the first glance the “suastika” upon one 
•f those three pot bottoms,* which were discovered on 
Bishop’s island near Kdnigswalde on the right bank of 
the Oder, and have given rise to very many learned 
discussions, while no one recognised the mark as that 
exceedingly significant religious symbol of our remote 
ancestors. I find a whole row of these “suastikas” all 
round the famous pulpit of Saint Ambrose in Milan; 
I find it occurring a thousand times in the catacombs of 
Rome.j' I find it in three rows, and thus repeated sixty 
times, upon an ancient Celtic funereal urn discovered in 
Shropham in the county of Norfolk, and now in the 
British Museum.J I find it also upon several Corinthian 
vases in my own collection, as well as upon two very 
ancient Attic vases in the possession of Professor Kuso- 
pulos at Athens, which are assigned to a date as early, 
at least, as looo years before Christ. I likewise find it 
upon several ancient coins of Leucas, and in the large 
mosaic in the royal palace garden in Athens. An English 
clergyman, the Rev. W. Brown Keer, who visited me here, 
assures me that he has seen the py innumerable times in 
the most ancient Hindu temples, and especially in those of 
Gaina.§ I find in the Ramayana that the ships of king 

_ ^ 

* Copied in the Zcitsc/irift fur Ethnologie, Organ der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologic und Urgvschichfc, 1871, Heft IIL 

f Emile Burnouf, La Science des Religions, 

J A. W. Franks, Horce ferales^ pi. 30, fig. 19. 

§ The cut, for which we are indebted to Mr. Fergusson, represents 
the foot-print of Buddha, as carved on the Amravcrti Tope, near the 
river Kistna. Besides the suastika, repeated again and again on the 
heels, the cushions, and the toes, it bears the emblem of the mystic rose, 
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Rama-*-in which he carried his troops across the Ganges 
on his expedition of conquest to India and Ceylon — bore 
the ^ on their prows. Sanscrit scholars believe that this 
heroic epic (the Rantor 
yana) was composed at 
the latest 800 years before 
Christ, and they assign 
the campaign of Rama at 
the latest to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century 
B.C., for, as Kiepert 
[)oints out in his very 
interesting article in the 
National - Zeitung, the 
names of the products 
mentioned in the 2nd 
Book of Kings, in the 
reign of King Solomon, as brought by Phmnician ships 
from Ophir, as for example, ivory, peacocks, apes and 
spices, are Sanscrit words with scarcely any alteration. 
Hence we may surely regard it as certain, that it took at 
least three or four centuries before the language of the con- 
querors was generally introduced into the immensely large 
and densely peopled country of India, especially as the 
number of the conquerors cannot liave been very large. 
In the myths of the Rigveda, which were written before 
the expedition into Northern India {Heplopotamid), the 
Aryan population is always represented as inconsiderable 
in numbers. 

Emile Burnojuf, in his excellent work La Science des 
Religions, just published, says, “The py represents the 
two pieces of wood which were laid cross-wise upon one 



No. 69. The Foot-print of Buddha* 


likewise frequently repeated (comp, the lithographed whorls, Nos. 330, 
339, &c.), and the central circles show a close resemblance to some of 
the Trojan whorls.— [Ed.] 
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another before the sacrificial altars in order to produce the 
holy fire {Agni), and whose ends were bent round at right 
angles and fastened by means of four nails, so that 
this wooden scaffolding might not be moved. At the point 
where the two pieces of wood were joined, there was a small 
hole, in which a third piece of wood, in the form of a lance 
(called Pfaniantha) was rotated by means of a cord made 
of cow’s hair and hemp, till the fire was generated by 
friction. The father of the holy fire {Agni) is Twastri, i. e. 
the divine carpenter, who made the py and the Pramantha, 
by the friction of which the divine child vyas produced. 
The Pramantha was afterwards transformed by the Greeks 
into Prometheus, who, they imagined, stole fire from heaven, 
so as to instil into earth-born man the bright spark of the 
soul. The mother of the holy fire is the divine M^jA, who 
represents the productive force in the form of a woman ; 
every divine being has his MAJA. Scarcely has the weak 
spark escaped from its mother’s lap, that is from the 
which is likewise called mother, and is the place where the 
divine MAja principally dwells — when it (Agni) receives the 
name of child. In the Rigveda we find hymns of heavenly 
beauty in praise of this new-born weak divine creature. 
The little child is laid upon straw ; beside it is the mystic 
cow, that is, the milk and butter destined as the offer- 
ing ; before it is the holy priest of the divine VAju, who 
waves the small oriental fan in the form of a flag, so 
as to kindle life in the little child, which is close upon 
expiring. Then the little child is placed upon the altar, 
where, through the holy “soma” (the juice of the tree of 
life) poured over it, and through the purified butter, it 
receives a h^sterious power, surpassing all comprehen- 
sion of the worshippers. The child’s glory shines upon 
all around it ; aogels idhds) and men shout for' joy, 
sing hymns in its praise, and throw themselves on their 
faces before it. On its left is the rising sun, on its right 
the full moon on the horizon, and both appear to grow 
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pale in the glory of the new-born god ( Agni) and to worship 
him. But how did this transfiguration of Agni take place ? 
At the moment when one priest laid the young god upon 
the altar, another poured the holy, draught, the spiritual 
“ soma ” upon its head, and then immediately anointed it 
by spreading over it the butter of the holy sacrifice. By 
being thus anointed Agni receives the name of the Anointed 
{akta)\ he has, however, grown enormously through the 
combustible substances ; rich in glory he sends forth his 
blazing flames ; he shines in a cloud of smoke which rises 
to heaven like a pillar, and his light unites with the light 
of the heavenly orbs. The god Agni, in his splendour 
and glory, reveals to man the secret things ; he. teaches the 
Doctors ; he is the Master of the masters, and receives the 
name of JAtavedas, that is, he in whom wisdom is in-born. 

Upon my writing to M. E. Burnouf to enquire about 
the other symbol, the cross in the form ^1, which oc- 
curs hundreds of times upon the Trojan terra-cottas, 
he replied, that he knows with certainty from the 
ancient scholiasts on the Rigveda, from comparative phi- 
lology, and from the Monuments figtirh, that Suastikas, in 
this form also, were employed in the very remotest times for 
producing the holy fire. He adds that the Greeks for a 
long time generated fire by friction, and that the two lower 
pieces of wood that lay at right angles across one another 
were called “ aravpos” which word is either derived from 
the root “ stri,” which signifies lying upon the earth, and is 
then identical with the Latin “ sternere,” or it is derived 
from the Sanscrit word “ stflvara,” which means firm, solid, 
immovable. Sin^e the Greeks had other means of pro- 
ducing fire, the word o-raupos passed into simply in the 
sense of “ cross.” 

Other passages might be quoted from Indian scholars to 
prove that from the very remotest times the pj-| and the 

t were the most sacred symbols of our Aryan fore^^ 
ers. 
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In my present excavations I shall probably^. find a 
definite explanation as to the. purpose for which the 
articles ornamented with such significant symbols were 
used ; till then I shall, maintain my former opinion, that 
they either served as Ex votos or as actual idols of 
Hephaestus. 



No. 70. Large 'rerra-cotla Vase, with the Symbols of the Ilian Guddc.s.s (4 m.). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Smoking at work forbidden, and a mutiny suppressed — Progress of the 
great platform — Traces of sacrifices — Colossal .blocks of stone 
belonging to great buildings — Funereal and other huge urns — 
Supposed traces of Assyrian art — Ancient undisturbed remains — 
Further discoveries of stone implements and owl-faced idols — 
Meaning of the epithet “•yXau/cdlms” — Parallel of *Hpo jSounrif, and 
expected discovery of ox-headed idols at Mycenae — Vases of re- 
markable forms — Dangers and engineering expedients — Georgios 
Photidas — Extent of the Pergamus of Troy — Poisonous snakes, 
and the snake-weed — 'I'he whorls with the central sun, stars, the 
suastika, the S!>ma, or Tree of Life, and sacrificial altars — 'I'he name 
of Mount Ida, probably brought from Bactria. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, April 2Sth, 1872. 

Since my report of the 5th of this month I have continued 
the excavations most industriously with an average of 120 
workmen. Unfortunately, however, seven of these twenty 
tlays were lost through rainy w'eather and festivals, one day 
also by a mutiny among my men. I had observed that the 
smoking of cigarettes interrupted the work, and I therefore 
forbad smoking during working hours, but I did not gain 
my point immediately, for I found that the men smoked in 
secret. I was, however, determined to carry my point, and 
caused it to be proclaimed that transgressors would be 
forthwith dismissed and never taken on again. Enraged at 
this, the workmen from the village of Renkbi — about 70 
in number — declared that they would not work, if every- 
one were not allowed to smoke as much as he pleased ; 
they left the platform, and deterred the men from the 
other villages from working by throwing stones. The 
good people had imagined that I would give in to ther^ 
at once, as I could not do without them, and that 
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now 4 could not obtain workmen enough ; tliat more- 
over during the beautiful weather it was not likely that 
I would sit still a whole day. But they found them- 
selves mistaken, for I immediately sent my foreman to the 
other neighbouring villages and succeeded (to the horror 
of the 70 Renkoits, who had waited the whole night at my 
door) in collecting 120 workmen for the next morning 
without requiring their services. My energetic measures 
have at last completely humbled the Renkoits, from whose 
impudence I had very much to put up with during my last 
year’s excavations, and have also had a beneficial effect upon 
all of my present men. Since the mutiny I have not only 
been able to prohibit smoking, but even to lengthen the 
day’s work by one hour ; for, instead of working as formerly 
from half-past five in the morning to half-past five in the 
evening, I now always commence at five and continue till 
six in the evening. But, as before, I allow half an hour at 
nine and an hour and a half in the afternoon for eating 
and smoking. 

According to an exact calculation of the engineer, 
M. A. Laurent, in the seventeen days since the ist of the 
month I have removed about 8500 cubic meters (i 1,000 
cubic yards) of debris ; this is about 666 cubic yards each 
day, and somewhat above 5-^ cubic yards each workman. 

We have already advanced the platform 49 feet into 
the hill, but to my extreme surprise I have not yet reached 
the primary soil. The opinion I expressed in my report 
of the a4th of November of last year, that the thick- 
ness of the hill on the north side had not increased 
since the remotest times, I find confirmed as regards the 
whole western end of my platform, to a breadth of 45 
meters (147^ feet) ; for it is only upon the eastern portion 
of it, to a breadth of 8a feet, that I found 6i and even 
10 feet of soil; below and behind it, as far as i 6 i feet 
above the platform, there is dibris as hard as stone, which 
appears to consist only, of ashes of wood and animals. 
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the remains of the offerings presented to the Ilian Athena. 
I therefore feel perfectly convinced that by penetrating 
further into this part I shall come upon the site of the very 
ancient temple of the goddess. The ashes of this stratum 
have such a clayey appearance, that I should believe it to 
be the pure earth, were it not that I find it frequently to 
contain bones, charcoal, and small shells, occasionally also 
small pieces of brick. The shells are uninjured, which 
sufficiently proves that they cannot have been exposed to 
heat. In this very hard stratum of ash, at 1 1 feet above 
the platform, and 46 feet from its edge, I found a channel 
made of green sandstone nearly 8 inches broad and above 
7 inches high, which probably once served for carrying 
away the blood of the animals sacrificed, and must neces- 
sarily at one time have discharged its contents down the 
declivity of the hill. It therefore proves that the thickness 
of the hill at this point has increased fully 46 feet since 
the destruction of the temple to which it belonged. 

Upon the other 1474 feet of the platform I find every- 
where, as far as to about i64 feet high, colossal masses 
of large blocks of shelly limestone, often more or less 
hewn, but generally unhewn, which frequently lie so close 
one upon another that they have the appearance of actual 
walls. But I soon found that all of these masses of 
stone must of necessity belong to grand buildings which 
once have stood there and were destroyed by a fearful 
catastrophe. The buildings cannot possibly have been 
built of these stones without some uniting substance, and 
I presume that this was done with mere earth, for I 
find no trace of lime or cement. Between the immense 

i 

masses of stone there are intermediate spaces, more or 
less large, consisting of very firm debris, often as hard 
9s stone, in which we meet with very many bones, shells, 
and quantities of other remains of habitation. No traces 
of any kind of interesting articles were found in the 
whole length of the wall of debris, 2294 feet in length 
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and i6J feet in height, except a small splendidly worked 
hair- or dress-pin of silver, but destroyed by rust. To- 
day, however, at a perpendi- 
cular depth of 14 meters 
(46 feet) I found a beautiful 
polished piece of mica-schist, 
with moulds for casting two 
breast-pins, and two other 
ornaments which '-are quite 
unknown to me — all of the 
most fanciful description. I 
also found a funereal or water 
urn, unfortunately completely 
broken, with decorations in 
the form of two flat wreaths 
which run right round it. The 
urn must have been 5 feet high, and at least ayi inches in 
breadth. In both of the wreaths there is an uninterrupted 



No. 72. Fragment of a large Urn of Tcrra-<^‘*tta wdth Assyrian (?) Decorations, 
from the Lowest !:>tratum (14 m.). 

row of cuneiform impressions, which at first sight seem to be 
Assyrian inscriptions ; but on closer examination it is found 
that they are mere ornaments. The fragments of this vase 
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show a thickness of about J of an inch. Two other enor- 
mous urns, but completely broken, either for water, wine, 
or funereal ashes, with decorations in the form of several 
wreaths, forming perfect circles, were found on the 22nd 
and 23rd of this month, at from 19^ to 23 feet above the 
platform, and therefore, at a perpendicular depth of from 
26 to 33 feet. Both must have been more than 6i feet 
high, and more than 3i feet in diameter, for the fragments 
show a thickness of nearly 2 inches. The wreaths are 
likewise in ba's-relief, and show either double triangles fitting 
into one another with circles, or flowers, or three rows or 
sometimes, one row of circles. The last decoration was also 
found upon the frieze of green stone which Lord Elgin 
discovered in the year 1810 in the treasury of Agamemnon 
in Mycenfe, and which is now in the British Museum. 
Both this frieze, and the above-mentioned urns discovered 
by me in the depths of Ilium, distinctly point to Assyrian 
art, and I cannbt look at them without a feeling of sadness 
when I think with what tears of joy and with what delight 
the ever-memorable German scholar, Julius Braun, who 
unfortunately succumbed three years ago to his excessive 
exertions, would have welcomed their discovery; for he 
was not only the great advocate of the theory that the 
Homeric Troy must be only looked for below the ruins of 
Ilium, but he was also the able defender of the doctrine, 
that the plastic arts and a portion of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian mythology had migrated to Asia Minor and 
Greece, and he has shown this by thousands of irrefutable 
proofs in his profound and excellent work, Geschichte der 
Kufistin ihrem Entwickelungsgange, which I mosjt urgently 
recommend to all who are interested in art and archajology. 

Both the urns found at a depth of 46 feet and those 
at from 26 to 33 feet, as well ' as all the funereal urns and 
large wine or water vessels which I formerly discovered, were 
standing upright, which sufficiently proves that the colossal 
masses of debris and ruins were gradually formed on the 
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spot, and could not have been brought there from another 
place in order to increase the height of the hill. This is, 
moreover, a pure impossibility in regard to the immense 
numbers of gigantic blocks of stone, hewn and unhewn, 
which frequently weigh from i to 2 tons. 

In the strata at a depth of from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 
33 feet), I found two lumps of lead of a round and con- 
cave form, each weighing about two pounds ; a great 
number of rusted copper nails, also some knives and a 
copper lance ; further very many smaller and larger knives 
of white and brown silex in the form of single and double- 
edged saws ; a number of whet-stones of green and black 
slate with a hole at one end, as well as various small objects 
of ivory.* In all the strata from 4 to 10 meters (13 to 33 
feet) deep I found a number of hammers, axes and wedges 
of diorite, w'hich, however, are decidedly of much better 
workmanship in the strata below the depth of 7 meters 
(23 feet) than in the upper ones. Likewise at all depths 
from 3 meters (10 feet) below the surface we find a number 
of flat idols of very fine marble; upon many of them is 
the owl’s face and a female girdle with dots; upon one 
there are in addition two female breasts.f The striking 
resemblance of these owls’ faces to those upon many of 
the vases and covers, with a kind of helmet on the owl’s 
head, makes me firmly convinced that all of the idols, and 
all of the helmeted owls’ heads represent a goddess, and 
indeed must represent one and the same goddess, all the 
more so as, in fact, all the owl-faced vases with female 
breasts and a navel have also generally two upraised arms : 
in one case the navel is represented by a cross with four 
nails.J ’l^he cups (covers) with owls’ heads, on the other 


* See an illustration to Chapter X. for similar ivories, still more 
interesting, from their greater depth, than those mentioned in the text, 
which are very imperfectly shown on the original photograph. 

t See the Plate of Idols, p. 36. J See Cut, No. 13, p. 35. 
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hand, never have breasts or a navel, yet upon some of 
them I find long female hair represented at the back.* 

The important question now presents itself : — What 
goddess is it who is here found so repeatedly, and is, 
moreover, the -only one to be found, upon the idols, 
drinking-cups and vases ? The answer is : — She must 
necessarily be tfu tutelary goddess of Troy^ she must be 
the Ilian Athena, and this indeed perfectly agrees with 
the statement of Homer, who continually calls her Oia 
y\avKtdiri<i 'KO-qvq, “the goddess Athena with the owl’s 
face.” For the epithet “ y\avKciTTL<i'' has been wrongly 
translated by the scholars of all ages, because they could 
not imagine that Athena should have been represented 
with an owl’s face. The epithet, however, consists of 
the two w'ords yXav^ and and, as I can show by 

an immense number of proofs, the only possible literal 
translation is “with an owl’s face”; and the usual trans- 
lation “ with blue, fiery or sparkling eyes ” is utterly 
wrong. The natural conclusion is that owing to pro- 
gressive civilization Athena received a human face, and 
her former owl’s head was transformed into her favourite 
bird, the owl, which as such is ixnknown to Homer. The 
next conclusion is that the worship of Athena as the 
tutelary goddess of Troy was well known to Homer; 
hence that a Troy existed, and that it was situated on the 
sacred spot, the depths of which I am investigating. 

In like manner, when excavations shall be made in the 
Herasum between Argos and Mycenae, and on the site of 
the very ancient temple of Hera on the island of Samos, 
the image of this goddess with a cow’s head will^ doubtless 
be found upon idols, cups and vases; for “/SotuTri?,” the 
usual epithet of Hera in Homer, can originally have 


* Dr. Schliemann is here speaking of the “cups” which he after- 
wards deckled to be cor'crs, which of course represent only the head, the 
body being on the vase.— [Ei>.] 
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signified nothing else than “ with the face of an ox.” But 
as Homer also sometimes applies the epithet jSowwt? to 
mortal women, it is probable that even at his time it was 
considered to be bad taste to represent Hera, the wife of 
the mightiest of all the gods, with the face of an ox, and 
that therefore men even at that time began to represent 
her with a woman’s face, but with the eyes of an ox, that is, 
with very large eyes ; consequently the common epithet of 
fio&vis, which had formerly been only applied to Hera 
with the meaning of “with the face of an ox,” now merely 
signified with large eyes. 

Of pottery we have found a great deal during the last 
weeks, but unfortunately more than half of it in a broken 
condition. Of painting upon terra-cotta there is still no 
trace ; most of the vessels are of a simple brilliant black, 
yellow', or brown colour ; the very large vases on the other 

hand are generally colourless. 
Plates of ordinary manufac- 
ture I have as yet found only 
at a depth of from 8 to 10 
meters [26 to 33 feet), and, 
as can be distinctly seen, they 
have been turned upon a pot- 
ter’s wheel. All the other 
vessels hitherto found seem, 
however, to have been formed 
by the hand alone ; yet they 
possess a certain elegance, 
and excite the admiration of 
beholders by their strange and 

No. 73. Trojan Platofoiind on the Tower VCty CUtioUS fomiS. The 

vases with a long neck bent 
back, a beak-shaped mouth turned upwards, and a round 
protruding body * — two of which are in the British 



* See Cut, No. 54, p. 86. 
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Museum, several of those found in Cyprus in the 
Museum in Constantinople, and several of those dis- 
covered beneath three layers of volcanic ashes in Thera and 
Therassia in the French school in Athens — are almost 
certainly intended to represent women, for I find the 
same here at a depth of from 26 to 33 feet, with two or 
even with three breasts, and hence I believe that those found 
here represent the tutelary goddess of Ilium. We also 
find some vases and covers with men’s faces, which, how- 
ever, are never without some indications of the owl ; 
moreover, the vases with such faces always have two 
female breasts and a navel. I must draw especial atten- 
tion to the fact that almost all of the 
vases with owls’ faces, or with human 
faces and the indications of the owl, 
have two uplifted arms, which serve 
as handles, and this leads me to con- 
jecture that they are imitations of the 
large idol which was placed in the very 
ancient temple of the Ilian divinity, sIS?™ 

which therefore must have had an 

owl’s face, but a female figure, and two arms beside the 
Jicad. It is very remarkable that most of the vessels 
which I find have been suspended by cords, as is proved 
by the two holes in the mouth, and the two little tubes, or 
holes in the handles, at the side of the vessels. 

Unfortunately, many of the terra-cottas get broken 
when the debris is being loosened and falls down, for there 
is only one way in which I can save my men and myself 
from being crushed and maimed by the falling stones : this 
is, by keeping the lowest part of the mighty earthen wall on 
the perpendicular up to 16 feet (not 7 feet, as on the first 
five days), and the whole of the upper part at an angle of 
50 degrees, by always loosening the perpendicular portion, 
by making shafts, and working with large iron leyers in 
pieces of from 15 to 30 cubic metres (ao to 40 cubic 

I 2 
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yards). By thus causing the dibris and the stones of the 
upper portion to be loosened with the pickaxe, the stones 
fall in almost a direct line over the lower perpendicular wall 
of 1 6 feet; therefore they roll at most a few paces, and 
there is less danger that anyone will be hurt. By this 
means I also have the advantage that the greatest portion 
of the dbbris falls down of its own accord, and what re- 
mains can be shovelled down with little trouble, whereas 
at first I spent half of my time in getting it down. As, 
however, in making shafts and in bringing down the 
colossal lumps of earth a certain amount of skill and caution 
is necessary, I have engaged a third foreman at 7 francs a 
day, Georgios Photidos, of Paxos, who has for seven years 
worked as a miner in Australia, and was there occupied 
principally in making tunnels. Home-sickness led him back 
to his native country, where, without having sufficient 
means of earning his daily bread, he, in youthful thought- 
lessness and out of patriotism, married a poor girl of his 
own people who was but fifteen years old. It was only 
after his marriage, and in consequence of domestic cares, 
that he recovered his senses. He heard that I was making 
excavations here, and came on speculation to offer me his 
services. As he had assured me, when I first saw him, that 
my accepting his services was a question of life and death 
to him and his wife, I engaged him at once, the more so 
because I was very much in want of a miner, tunnel-maker, 
and pitman, such as he is. Besides acting in these capa- 
cities, he is of great use to me on Sundays and on other 
festivals, for he can write Greek, and he is thus able to copy 
my Greek reports for the newspapers and learned societies 
in the East ; for I had hitherto found nothing more in- 
tolerable than to have to write out in Greek three times 
over my long reports about one and the same subject, 
especially as I had to take the time from my sleep. To 
my great regret, the excellent engineer Adolphe Laurent 
leaves me to-morrow, for his month is up, and he has now 
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to commence the construction of the railroad from the 
Piraeus to. Lamia. He has, however, made me a good 
plan of this hill. I must add that the Pergamus of 
Priam cannot have been limited to this hill, which is, 
for the most part, artificial; but that, as I endeavoured 
to explain four years ago,* it must necessarily have ex- 
tended a good way further south, beyond the high plateau. 
But even if the Pergamus should have been confined 
to this hill, it was, nevertheless, larger than the Acropolis 
of Athens; for the latter covers only 50,126 square 
meters (about 60,000 square yards), whereas the plateau 
of this hill amounts to 64,500 square meters (about 77,400 
square yards). I must further mention that, according to 
Laurent’s calculation, the plateau rises 46 feet above my 
platform, and that his measurements of its height (about 
38 feet on the north and 39 feet on the south) applies to 
those points where the steep precipice commences. I have 
just built a house with three rooms, as well as a magazine 
and kitchen, which altogether cost only 1000 francs (40/.), 
including the covering of waterproof felt; for wood is 
cheap here, and a plank of about to feet in length, 10 
inches in breadth, and 1 inch thick, may be got for 2 piasters, 
or 40 centimes. ( These Imises are seen in Plates X. and 

XI.) 

We still find poisonous snakes among the stones as far 
down as from 33 to 36 feet, and I had hitherto been 
astonished to see my workmen take hold of the reptiles 
with their hands and play with them; nay, yesterday I saw 
one of the men bitten twice by a viper, without seeming 
to trouble himself about it. When I expressed nay horror, 
he laughed, and said that he and all his comrades knew 
that there were a great many snakes in this hill, and they 
had therefore all drunk a decoction of the snake-weed which 

* Ithaque, le Ptlopomitse et Troie, Dr. SeWliemann’s subsequent 
change of opinion on this point is explained in subsequent chapters, 
and in the Introduction. 
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grows in the district, and which renders the bite harmless. 
Of course I ordered a decoction to be brought to me, so 
that I also may be safe from their bites. I should, how- 
ever, like to know whether this decoction would be a safe- 
guard against the fatal effects of the bite of the hooded 
cobra, of which in India I have seen a man die within half 
an hour ; if it were so, it would be a good speculation to 
cultivate snake?weed in India. 

The frequently-discussed terra-cottas in the form of the 
volcano and (carrousel) are continually found in immense 
numbers, as far as a depth of from 33 to 36 feet, and most 
of them have decorations, of which I always make an 
accurate drawing.* On comparing these drawings, I now 
find that all, without exception, represent the sun in the 
centre, and that almost the half of the other carvings show 
either only simple rays or rays with stars between, or round 
the edge ; or again, three, four, six, or eight simple, double, 
treble, and quadruple rising suns in a circle round the 
edge.f Sometimes the sun is in the centre of the cross with 
four nails, which, according to the explanations in my sixth 
memoir, can evidently, and in all cases, represent only the 
instrument which our Aryan forefathers used for producing 
the holy fire (Agni), and which some Sanscrit scholars 
call “ Arani ” and others “ Suastika.” The rising sun must 
have been the most sacred object to our Aryan ancestors ; 
for, according to Max MUller (‘Essays’), out of it — that 
is, out of its struggle with the clouds' — arose a very large 
portion of the gods who afterwards peopled Olympus. 
Upon some pieces the sun is surrounded by 40 or 50 
little starsi I also found one upon which it is represented 

* The various types of whorls spoken of here and throughout the 
work are delineated in the lithographic Plates at the end of the volume, 
and are described in the List of Illustrations. 

t These “ rising suns ” are the arcs with their ends resting on the 
circumference of the whorl, as in Nos. 321-28, and many others on 
the Plates. M. Burnouf describes them as “ stations of the sun.” 
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in the centre, surrounded by 32 little stars and three 
another where one entire half of the circle is filled 
by the rays of the sun, which, as in all cases, occupies the 
central point ; on the other half are two pjJ and 1 8 little 
stars, of which twice three (like the sword of Orion) stand in 
a row ; and another where even four are seen in a row. As 
M. Emile Burnouf tells me, three dots in a row, in the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions, denote “ royal majesty.” I 
do not venture to decide whether the three dots here admit 
of a similar interpretation. Perhaps they point to the 
majesty of the sun-god and of Agni, who was produced out 
of the py. Upon some of these teri'a-cottas the sun is 
even surrounded by four P|J, which again form a cross 
by their position round it. Upon others, again, I find 
the sun in the centre of a cross formed by four trees, 
and each one of these trees has three or four large leaves.* 
Indian scholars will, perhaps, find these tree-crosses to 
represent the framework upon which our ancestors used 
to produce the holy fire, and the repeatedly-recurring fifth 
tree to be the “ Pramantha.” I find representations of this 
same tree several times, either surrounded by circles or 
standing alone, upon small terra-cotta cones of from to 

inches in diameter, which, in addition’ have the most 
various kinds of symbols and a number of suns and stars. 
Upon a ball, found at the depth of 8 meters (26 feet), 
there is a tree of this kind, surrounded by stars, opposite a 
Pj-J, beside which there is a group of nine little stars.f I 
therefore venture to express the conjecture that this tree is 
the tree of life, which is so frequently met with in the Assyrian 
sculptures, and that it is identical with the holy»S6ma-tree, 
which, according to the Vedas (see Emile Burnouf, Max 
Muller, Adalbert Kuhn, and Fr. Windischmann), grows in 

* For the type of whorls with “ soma-trees ” or “ trees of life ” (four, 
or more, or fewer), see Nos. 398, 400, 401, 404, &c. In No. 410 the 
four trees form a cross. 

f Plate LIL, No. 498. 
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heaven, and is there guarded by the Gandharvas, who belong 
to the primeval Aryan period, and subsequently became the 
Centaurs of the Greeks. Indra, the sun -god, in the form of a 
felcon,* * * § stole from heaven this Soma-tree, from which trickled 
the Amrita (ambrosia) which conferred immortality. Fr. 
Windischmann f ha« pointed out the existence of the Soma- 
tree worship as common to the tribes of Aryans before their 
separation, and he therefore justly designates it an inheritance 
from their most ancient traditions.^ Julius Braun§ saySj 
in regard to this Soma-tree : “ Hermes, the rare visitor, 
is regaled with ne.ctar and ambrosia. This is the food 
which the gods retire in order to preserve their immor- 
tality. It has come to the West from Central Asia, with 
the whole company of the Olympian gods ; for the root of 
this conception is the tree of life in the ancient system 
of Zoroaster. The fruit and sap of this tree of life bestows 
immortality, and the future Messiah (S(?sws/i) in the Zend 
writings) will give some of it to all the faitliful and make 
them all immortal. This hope we have seen fully expressed 
in the Assyrian sculptures, where the winged genii stand 
before the holy tree with a vessel containing the juice and 
fruit.” 

Just now two of those curious little terra-cottas, in the 
form of a volcano, were brought to me, upon one of which 
three animals with antlers are engraved in a circle round the 
sun; II upon another there are four signs (which I have 
hitherto not met with) in the shape of large combs wifh 

* This falcon seems to be represented by rude two-legged figures on 
some of the lyhorls : — e.g. on Plate XLV., No. 468 (comp. p. 135). 

f Abhandlungm derK. bayerischenAkademieder Wissmsdiaften, 1846, 
s. 127. 

I A. Kuhn, ‘ Herabkunft des Feudts.’ 

§ Geschichte der Kunst. 

II See the cut No. 75 and also on Plate XXX., No. 382. M. Burnouf 
describes the animal to the right as a bare, the symbol of the Moon, 
and the other two as the antelopes, which denote the prevailing of the two 
halves of the month {quinzaines). 
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long teeth, forming a cross round the sun.* I conjecture 
that these extremely remarkable hieroglyphics, which at 
first sight might be imagined to be 
actual letters, can by no means repre- 
sent anything else than the sacrificial 
altar with the flames blazing upon it. 

I do not doubt moreover, that in the 
continuation of the excavations I shall 
find this comb-shaped sign together 
with other symbols, which will confirm no. 75 AWhori.wUhthrcc 

^ animals (3 m.}. 

my conjectures. 

I must also add that the good old Trojans may perhaps 
have brought with them from Bactria the name of Ida, 
which they gave to the mountain which I see before me to 
the south-east, covered with snow, upon which Jove and 
Hera held dalliance,! and from which Jove looked down 
upon Ilium and upon the battles in the Plain of Troy, for, 
according to Max Mullcr,| Ida was the wife of Dyaus 
(Zeus), and their son was Eros. The parents whom Sappho 
ascribes to Eros — Heaven and Earth — are identical with his 
Vedic parents. Heracles is called ’iSaios, from his being 
identical with the Sun, and he has this name in common 
with Apollo and Jove. 

To-morrow the Greek Easter festival commences, during 
which unfortunately there are six days on which no work is 
done. Thus I shall not be able to continue the excava- 
tions until the ist of May. 

* See Plate XXXV,, No. 414. The same symbol is seen on several 
other examples. , 

+ ///at/, XIV, 346-351, An English Avriter ought surely to use our 
old-fashioned form Jove, which is also even philologically preferable as 
the stem common to Zeus and ^-piter (Ato=Zef=/or/), rather than the 
somewhat pedantically sounding Zeus. — [E d.] 

X £ssajis, II. 93. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hindrances through Greek festivals — Thickness of the layers oi debris 
above the native rock — ] 3 ate of the foundation of 'Froy — Impos- 
sibility of the BunarbasJii theory — Homeric epithets suitable to 
Hissarlik — hltymology of TAto?, signifying probably the “ fortress of 
the Sun'’ — The Aruna of the Egyptian records — Progress of the 
platform, and corresponding excavation on the south — ^The bulwark 
of Lysimachus — Ruins of great buildings — Marks of civilization 
increasing with the depth — Vases, and fragments of great urns — 
A remarkable terra-cotta — A whorl with the appearance of au 
inscription. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, May nth, 1872. 

Since my report of the 25th of last month I have only 
been able to have ten days’ digging, owing to the various 
Greek festivals, for even the poorest Greek of this district 
would not work on a church festival even if he could earn 
1000 francs in an hour. Turkish workmen were not to be 
had, for they are at present occupied with field work. The 
weather has been and still is very favourable for making 
excavations, as the heat during the day does not yet rise 
above 20° Reaumur (77° Fahrenheit) in the shade, and 
then it never rains here from the beginning of May till 
October, except during thunderstorms, and they rarely last 
more than »half an hour at a time. Moreover, the Plain 
of Troy is at present still healthy ; the notorious Trojan 
fevers do not actually begin till July, when the many stag- 
nant waters have evaporated, and the pestilential miasma 
arises from the decomposition of the millions of dead frogs, 
and from the dried-up marshes, the ground of which cracks 
with the heat of the sun. My wife and I have therefore 
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Still six weeks before us, with the precaution of taking 
quinine 'to guard against fever. 

I have cleared out the Roman well, which has been 
repeatedly mentioned, to a depth of 20 meters (65^ feet), 
and I find that it is walled only as far as 52^ feet 
below the surface of the hill, and then runs into the lime- 
stone rock which forms the native soil. I have caused 
Georgios Photidas to make a small tunnel in this rock 
from the well, and have now become quite convinced 
that the ground — upon which, according to Homer, the 
Trojan king Dardanus, who had up to that time lived at 
the foot of many-fountained Ida, built the town of Dar- 
dania (Troy) in the Plain* — is covered with a layer of debris 
about 16 meters, or 524 English feet, thick. I must here 
remind the reader that the ruins of the Greek colony, which 
settled on the s])ot, scarcely extend to a depth of 64 feet ; that 
consequently if, with Strabo (XIII. i, 43) we suppose the 
establishment of this colony to have taken place under the 
Lydian dominion, that is about 700 b.c., and calculate the 
duration of the reigns of the six kings (Dardanus, Erich- 
thonios, Tros, Ilus, Laomedon, and Priam) who, according 
to the Iliad (XX. 215-240), preceded the destruction of 
Troy, at 200 years, and thus presume the town to have 
been founded about 1400 years before Christ, the accu- 
mulation of debris must in this place have amounted to 
14 meters, or 46 feet, during the first 700 years. . 

I am firmly convinced that, on a glance at my excava- 
tions, every one of the remaining advocates of the anti- 


♦ Tliad, XX. 216-218 

Yiritxtfe Si AapSavliiv* ivfl oUttw ''lA.ios ip^ 

’Ev ireSl^ irfTrSAiaTO, irtJAiy fiepdiruv avOpuvuif, 
*AA\’ vvwpelas tfKeov voAvirlSaKos "'iSjis. 

“ By Dardanus, of cloud-compelling Jove 
Begotten, was Dardania peopled first, 

Ere sacred Ilion, populous city of men, 

My as founded on the plain ; as yet they dwelt 
On spring-abounding Ida’s lowest spurs.” 
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quated theory that Troy is to be looked for at the back 
of the Plain, upon the heights of Bunarbashi, will at once 
condemn that theory, for the Acropolis and town which 
once stood upon those heights, and the small area of which 
is accurately defined by the ruins of the surrounding walls 
and by the precipices, is scarcely large enough to have 
contained a population of 2000 souls ; the accumulation of 
debris moreover is extremely small. In many places, even 
in the middle of the Acropolis, the naked rock protrudes, 
and between the area of this small town and Bunarbashi 
the ground — in some places pointed, in others abrupt, but 
in all parts irregular — shows that no village, much less a 
town, can ever hav'e stood upon it. Immediately above 
Bunarbashi, and in fact wherever there was any earth at all, 
I and my guide, with five workmen, made (in August 
1868) a long series of borings at distances of 100 meters 
(328 feet) apart, as far as the Scamander, but we found 
the primary soil in all cases directly, and the rock at quite 
an insignificant depth ; and nowhere was there a trace of 
fragments of pottery or other indications that the place 
could ever have been inhabited by human beings. Even 
in Bunarbashi itself I found the primary soil at a depth of 
less than 2 feet. Besides this, if Troy had been built at the 
back of the Plain, upon the heights of Bunarbashi, Homer 
{Iliad, XX. 2 1 6-2 1 8) would not have expressly said that 
previous to its foundation by Dardanus it had not yet been 
built in the Plain. 

The primary soil of Hissarlik is indeed less than 20 
meters (65 J feet) above the Plain, immediately at the foot 
of the hill but at all events the Plain itself, and especially 
that part bordering upon the hill, has increased in height 
considerably in the course of 31 centuries. But even 
if this had nofr^been the case, still the Troy built upon 
this hill running out into the Plain would, on account 
of its high and imposing position, deserve the Homeric 
epithets of o^pvoeo'o’a, aiirciv?;, and i^vefioeo-tra, especially 
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the latter ; for one of my greatest troubles here is the con- 
tinual high wind, and it cannot possibly have been other- 
wise in Homer’s time. It is assuredly time that the 
Bunarbashi theory, which stands in direct contradiction 
with all the statements of the Iliad, should now at last come 
to an end. The theory, in fact, would never have arisen 
had its advocates, instead of spending one hour, remained a 
whole day on the heights, and made investigations even 
with the aid of a single workman. 

As I observed in my last report, I here find the sun 
represented in the centre of all the innumerable round 
ornamented terra-cottas in the form of the volcano and top 
{carrousel), and yesterday I even found one upon which the 
central sun was surrounded by five other suns, each of 
them with twelve rays.* 

I know very well that some would derive the name of 
the town of Ilium (TXto? or ’'iXiov) from the Sanscrit word 
viM, “ fortress,” and "HXios from a lost masculine form 
of probably Seipios, and the thought involun- 

tarily forces itself upon me, when looking at the above- 
mentioned terra-cottas with the five suns in a circle round 
the central sun, that the image of the Sun which occurs 
thousands and thousands of times must be connected with 
the name of Troy, namely TX105, for "iXtor only occurs once 
in Homer(Iliad,XV’.7i); he always elsewhere speaks oriXios, 
and always uses this word as a feminine. Homer, it is true, 
always says ’HeXto? instead of ’HXio?, but in my opinion the 
root of both is eXr} or elXr), from the verb aipew, the aorist 
of which is elXop. In Germany, according to the Eras- 
mian pronunciation elXrj is certainly pronounce, d /leila, and 
€lKov, heilon ; but in the modern Greek |>ronunciation eiX?/ 
is Hi ; efXov, ilon ; and ''HX105, ilios. There arc a number 
of proofs that the Erasmian pronunciation is radically wrong, 
and that the modern Greek is the correct one. Among these 


* .See Plate XXII., No. 327. 
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I will only mention that all the Greek words which passed 
over into the Russian language, when Russia embraced 
Christianity 900 years ago, are pronounced in Russian 
exactly as they still are in Greece; and moreover that 
those who decipher the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions 
(especially, I believe, J. Oppert, in Paris), have pointed out 
that the Greek names, which occur in these inscriptions 
from the time of the Seleucidae, are represented in the cunei- 
form writing exactly according to the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation. Now, if out of the word eiXiy, ikr), or elkov, 
there has arisen ’HeXios and '’HX.ios, then surely by the 
sameness of the pronunciation there may have arisen out of 
one of the first three words in pre-Homeric times ’iXtos in 
the feminine for ttoXis ‘HXiou or ’IXiov, signifying “ Sun- 
castle,” for the earlier meaning of irdXis was certainly castle, 
fortress, or acropolis, as for instance in the Iliad, VI. 88, 
257, 317, XXII. 383. Although I am well aware that 
Egyptian scholars have hitherto found no relationship 
between the hieroglyphic and Sanscrit languages, yet I 
cannot help mentioning that three years ago, in the Institute 
of France, I heard a lecture by the Vicomte de Rouge, who 
had found in a papyrus the names of the powers leagued 
against Rameses III., and among these the state oiArouna 
ov A runa, which he without hesitation identified with Ilium, 
as he thought that this was the only way in which the 
latter word could be rendered in the hieroglyphic language. 
Now, curiously enough, according to Max Muller* and 
Adalbert Kuhn,’}’ the Sanscrit word Aruna signifies 
“ charioteer of the sun.” I leave it to Egyptian and Sanscrit 
scholars to. judge whether and how far this may serve to 
confirm what I have said above. 

Although since Easter I have been obliged to pay my 
men i piaster more per diem, which makes their wages 
10 piasters or 2 francs a day, still I am now working with 

* Essays; II. 324, t Herabkunft des Eaters, p. 59. 
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130 men, and I firmlj" hope by the 1st of October to have 
carried my great platform through the entire hill, preserving 
exactly the same breadth ; for while my wife and I, with 
85 workmen, are busy on the platform on the north 
side, Georgios Photidas and 45 men have for 10 days been 
working towards us from a second platform on the south 
side. Unfortunately, however, the slope of the hill on the 
south side is so slight, that we were forced to begin this 
work i6i feet below the surface, in order to have roorn and 
freedom for removing the dSbris ; we have, however, given 
it a dip of 14°, so that it must reach the primary soil at 
a length of about 75 meters (246 feet). This southern 
platform is under the sole direction of Georgios Photidas, 
for he has proved himself to be a very skilful engineer, and 
he works forward very quickly through his cleverly devised 
side terraces. He has hitherto, however, had only light 
lUbris to remove, and has not yet come upon that very hard, 
tough, damp debris which I have on my platform at the 
depth of 10 to i6 meters (33 to 524 feet). To-day he has 
brought to light a splendid bastion, composed of large 
linely-hewn blocks of limestone, not joined by either cement 
or lime, which, however, does not seem to me to be older 
than the time of Lysimachus. It is certainly very much in 
our way, but it is too beautiful and venerable for me to 
venture to lay hands upon it, so it shall be preserved. 

On the south side the accumulation of debris from the 
(jreek period is much more considerable than on the north 
side and upon the plateau ; and thus far Georgios Photidas 
constantly finds Greek pottery and those terra-cottas with 
two holes at one end, which, in my excavations hitherto, 
ceased entirely at a depth of 2 meters (64 feet). The greater 
portion of these round articles have the potters stamp 
already mentioned, representing a bee or fly with outspread 
wings above an altar. . {See Cuts, Nos. 37-40, p. 65.) 

I have also given the platform on the north side an inclina- 
tion of 10 ’ in a length of 66 feet, so as to be able to work 
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forward on the primary soil, without the indescribable 
trouble of lowering it another 64 feet, and of thus having 
to remove 4000 cubic yards of debris. This primary soil 
sufficiently proves that all those enormous masses of im- 
mense stones, generally more or less hewn, with which, as 
already said, I had continually to battle at a depth of from 
10 to 14 meters (33 to 46 feet), are the remains of large 
buildings, which in the course of centuries have been 
erected successively upon the ruins of others. For it does 
not appear conceivable to me that even a large palace, 
were it six storeys high, could leave such colossal ruins, 
which, as they reach down to the rock, are nearly 20 feet 
in height. 

For some days these masses of stone have diminished 
in number, but we continually find many single large 
blocks. Instead of the stone strata, however, we now have 
before us, upon the whole breadth of the platform (230 
feet), and to the height of 20 feet (hence at a depth of 
from 10 to 16 meters, 33 to 524 feet), a damp wall as hard 
as stone, composed of ashes mixed with small shells, bones, 
boars’ tusks, &c., exactly like that which we before found 
at the east end. This mass is so tough, that it is only by 
making shafts, and breaking down the walls by means of 
huge iron levers, that we manage to get on at all. 

The signs of a higher civilization increasing with the. 

. greater depth — which I mentioned in my last report when 
speaking of the large urn with Assyrian inscriptions— con- 
tinue down to the native soil. Close above it I find a great 
quantity of fragments of brilliant black and sometimes red 
or brown .pottery, with engraved decorations, of a quality 
more excellent than I have hitherto met with even in the 
highest strata, among the ruins of the Greek period. I 
also found several fragments of cups, the lower part of 
which likewise forms a" cup, but not a large one, and hence 
I do not doubt that these are fragments of double cups 
(8«ras afi^iKvirthXov). In Homer it indeed seems as if all 
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Rouble cups were made of gold or silver with a gilt rim,*- 
but I do not doubt that there were at |hg same time also 
double cups made of clay.f 

The . other .vessels, of which I found fragnients,,were 
made so as to be carried 
by strings, as is proved by 
the two rings projecting 
beside one another on 
either side. I also found 
upon the pnmary soil the 
head of a brilliant black 
pitcher, with a beak-shaped 
mouth bent back ; also the 

^ 1*1 76-% Fragment of a Vase of polished black 

fragment of a vessel painted Karthenwarc, with Pattern inlaid in White, from 
O r the Lowest Stratum (14 m.). 

white, but ’ divided into 

two compartments by black lines drawn horizontally ; 
the upper compartment contains undulating black lines, 



which are perhaps meant 
to represent water, the 
lower one is filled with 
a row of arrow-shaped 
decorations, with square 
pointed heads, in the 
centre of which there is 
always a tlot. 

At the same depth I 
found fragments of large 



water or funereal urns 


No. 77. Fragment of 'Perra-colta, perhaps part of a 
box, found on the priiiiitivc Rock (16 M.). 


with engraved ornaments 

of various descriptions ; also a square piece of terra-cotta 
painted black and ornamented all round with lines and four 
rows of dots fiHed with a white substance. As appears 


■* See, for example, Ilimi, XI, 633-635, Odyssey, XV, ii6, 446, 
t Dr, Schfiemann found afterward.s that these fragments did not 
belong to double cups. (See Chap. XXll., p. 313, and ‘ Introduction,’ 

P- »5-) 

K. 
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from the upper and the lower side, and from the two per^ 
forations, it musf have been the setting arid decoration of 
a wooden jeweKasikef. It is made with so much symmetry 
and looks so elegant, that I at first thought it was ebony 
inlaid with ^ory. 

At the depth of 8 meters (26 feet) I found a terra- 
cotta setd an indi and a half in length, with a hole for 



No. 78. A Tro- 
jan Terra-cotta 
Seal (8 M.). 


suspending it; there are ’k number of signs 
upon it resembling the ancient Kpppa— like 
that stamped upon Corinthian coinl^. * 

At a depth of 5 meters (i6i feet), I found 
to-day a very pretty jar with three feet, which is 
evidently intended to represent a woman, pro- 
bably the Ilian Athena, for it has two breasts 
and a navel. 

The snakes seem to have been enticed out 


of their winter quarters by the warm weather which has set 
in ; for it is ten days since I have seen any. 

Amid all the fatigues and troubles of the excavations 
there is this among other pleasures, that time never hangs 
heavy on one’s hands. 


^ * As the device on a seal may be presumed to be significant, and as 
^patterns strikingly similar to this occur on wme of the whorls (e.g. 
on Plate XLIV., No. 461), we have a strong argument for the significance 
of the latter class of devices. — [Ed.] 
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Supeistition of the Greeks about saints* days — Further engineerirjl wpiks 
— Narrow escape of six men — Ancient building on the/ Western 
terrace — The ruins under this house — Old Trojan mode of build- 
ing — Continued marks of higher civilization — Terra-cottas engraved 
with Aiyan symbols: antelopes, a man in the attitude of prayer, 
flaming altars, hares — The symbol of the moon — Solar emblems and 
' rotating wheels — Remarks on former supposed inscriptions — Stone 
moulds for casting weapons and implements — Absence of cellars, 
and use of colossal jars in their stead — The quarry used for the 
Trojan buildings — Un Medecin malgrd lui.” — Blood-letting 
priest-doctors — Efficacy of sea-baths — Ingratitude of the peasants 
cured — Increasing heat. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, May 23rd, 1872. 

Since my report of the nth instant there have again been, 
including to-day, three great and two lesser Gr^k church 
festivals, so that out of these twelve days I have in reality 
only had seven days of work. Poor as the people are, ah^. 
gladly as they would like to work, it is impossible to 
persuade them to do so on feast days, even if it be the day 
of some most unimportant saint. Mas Sepvei 6 ayios (“ thef 
‘saint will strike us ”) is ever their reply, when I try to 
persuade the poor creatures to set their superstition aside 
for higher wages. 

In order to hasten the works, I have now had, terraces 
made at from i6 to 19 feet above the great platform on 
its east and west Sflds ; and I have also had two walls made 
of large blocks of stone — the intermediate spaces being 
filled with earth — for the purpose of removing the dibris. 
The smaller wall did not seem to me to be strong enough, 
and I kept the workmen from it; in fact, it did not 

K 2 
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bear the pressure, and it fell down when it was scarcelj^ 
finished. Great trouble was taken with the larger and 
higher wall : 'll was built entirely of large stones, for the 
most part hewn, and all of us, eve;n^ Georgios Photidas, 
thought it'^might last for centuries. But nevertheless on 
the following morning I thought it best to have a buttress 
of large stones erected, so as to render it impossible for the 
wall to fall ; and six men were busy with this work when 
the wkll suddenly fell in with a thundering crash. *My 
firight was terrible and indescribable, for I quite believed 
that the six men must have been crushed by the mass of 
stones ; to my extreme joy, however, I heard that they had 
all escaped directly, as if by a miracle. 

In spite of every precaution, excavations in which m’en 
have to work under earthen walls of above 50 feet in per- 
pendicular depth are always very dangerous. The call of 
“guarda, guarda” is not always of avail, for these words 
are continually heard in different places. Many stones 
roll down the steep walls without the workmen noticing 
them, and when I see the fearful danger to which we are all 
day exposed, I cannot but fervently thank God, on re- 
turning home in the evening, for the great blessing that 
another day has passed without an accident. I still think 
with horror of what would have become of the discovery 
of Ilium and of myself, had the six men been crushed by 
;the wall which gave way; no rhoney and no promises 
could have saved me ; the poor widows would have torn 
me to pieces in their despair — ^for the Trojan women have 
this in common with all Greeks of their sex, that the 
husband,- be he old or young, rich or poor, is everything to 
them ; heaven and earth have but a secondary interest. 

Upon the newly made western terrace, directly beside 
my last year’s excavation, we have laid bare a portion of a 
large building — the walls of which are 61 feet thick, and 
consist for the most part of hewn blocks of limestone 
joined with clay. {No. 24 on Plan II.) None of the stones 
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s’^em to be more than i foot 9 inches long, and they are so 
-■skilfully^ut together, that the wall forms a jpooth surface. 
This house is built |tfpon a layer of yelloW and brown ashes 
and ruins, at a depth of 6 meters (20 feet), and the portion of 
the walls preserved reaches up to within 10 feet below the 
surface of the hill. In the house, as far as we have as yet 
excavated, we found only one vase, with two breasts in front 
and one breast at the side ; also a number of those frequently 
mentioned round terra-cottas in the form of the volcano 
and top, all of which have five or six quadruple rising 
suns in a circle round the central sun.* These objects, as 
well as the depth of 6 meters (20 feet), and the architecture 
of the walls described above, leave no doubt that the house 
was built centuries before the foundation of the Greek 
colony, the ruins of which extend only to a depth of 6i 
feet. It is with a feeling of great interest that, from this 
great platform, that is, at a perpendicular height of from 
33 to 42 feet, I see this very ancient building (which 
may have been erected 1000 years before Christ) standing 
as it were in mid air. To my regret, however, it must in 
any case be pulled down, to allow us to dig still deeper. 
As I said before, directly below this house there is a layer of 
ruins consisting of yellow and brown ashes, and next, as 
far as the terrace, there are four layers more of ashes and 
other ddbris, each of which represents the remains of one 
house at least. Immediately above the terrace, that is 13 
feet below the foundation of that very ancient house, I find 
a wall about 6 feet thick, built of large blocks of lime- 
stone, the description of which I must reserve fof my next 
report, for a large portion of the building I have nfentioned, 
and immense masses of the upper strata of debris, as well 
as the high earthen wall of the terrace (26 feet thick and 20 
feet high) must be pulled down, before I can lay bare any 
portion of this wall and investigate how far down it extends. 


•* See Plate XXll., No. 321. 
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If it reaches to or even approaches the primary soil, thin 
I shall reverently preserve it. (See No. 25 on ^an II.)% 
It is a very remai^able fact, that this is the first iKrall built 
of large stones that I have hitherto found at the depth 
of from ro to 16 meters (33 to 52^ feet).* I cannot 
explain this, considering the colossal masses of loose stones 
which lie irregularly beside one another (especially at a 
depth of from 36 to 52^ feet), in any other way tha^^hy 
supposing that the houses of the Trojans were built of 
blocks of limestone joined with clay, and consequently easily 
destroyed. If my excavations are not interrupted by any 
accident, I hope, in this at all events, to make some interest- 
ing discoveries very soon, with respect to this question. „ 
Unfortunately during the last twelve days I have not 
been able to pull down much of the lower firm earth-wall, 
for, in order to avoid fetal accidents, I have had to occupy 
myself especially in making and enlarging the side terraces. 
I have now, however, procured enormous iron levers of 
nearly lo feet in length and 6 inches in circumference, 
and I thus hope henceforth to be able at once to break 
down, by means of windlasses, the hardest of the earth- 
walls, which are 10 feet thick, 66 broad, and from 16 to 
26. feet high. In the small portion of the earth-wall pulled 
down during these last days, I repeatedly found the most 
irrefutable proofs of a higher civilization ; but I will only 
. mention one of these, a fragment of a brilliant dark grey 
vessel which I have at present lying before me, found at a 
depth of 1 5 meters (49 feet). It may probably have been 
nearly a feet in diameter, and it has decorations both outside 
and inside, which consist of engraved horizontal and undu- 
lating lines. The former are arranged in three sets in 
stripes of five lines, and the lowest space is adorned with 
eight and the following with five undulating lines, which 
are probably meant to represent the waves of the sea ; of the 


* That is, belonging to the lowest stratum. 
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next set no part has been preserved ; the thickness of the 
clay is just ^ of an inch. i. 



No. 79. F ragmcnt of a brilliant dark-grey Vessel, from the Lowest Stratum (15 m.). 
a Inside ; b Out.sidc. 

In my report of the 25th of last month,* I mentioned 
the discovery of one of those terra-cottas upon which were 
engraved three animals with antlers in the circle round the 
central sun. Since then four others of these remarkable 
objects with similar engravings have been discovered. 
Upon one of them, found at a depth of 6 meters (20 feet), 
there are only two animals with antlers in the circle round 
the sun, and at the end of each antler, and connected with 
it, is an exceedingly curious sign resembling a large candle- 
stick or censer, which is certainly an especially important 
symbol, for it is repeatedly found here standing alone.f 
Upon a second, there is below a rough representation of a 
man who seems to be praying, for he has both arms raised 
towards heaven ; this position reminds us forcibly of the two 
uplifted arms of the owl-faced vases ; to the left is an animal 
with but two feet and two trees on its back.f Indian scholars 
will perhaps find that this is intended to represent the falcon, 
in which shape the sun-god stole the sacred soma-tree from 


* Chapter VII., p. 121. 

+ See No. 380, on Plate XXIX. % See No. 383, on Plate XXX. 
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heaven. Then follow two animals with two horns, probably 
antelopes, w^ich we so frequently met with upon ancient 
Greek vases, andTvipch in the Rigveda are always made to 
draw the chariot bf the winds. Upon a third terra-cotta there 
are three of these antelopes with one or two rows of stars 
above the back, which perhaps are intended to represent 
heaven ; then five fire-machines, such as our Aryan ancestors 
used ; iasfly, a sign in zigzag, which, as already said, cannot 
represent anything but the flaming ajtar.* Upon the fourth 
whorl are four hares, the symbols of the moon, forming a 
cross round the sun. They probably represent the four 
seasons of the year.f 

At a depth of 14 meters (46 feet) we found to-day two 
of those round articles of a splendidly brilliant black terra- 
cotta, which are only of an inch in height, but 2^ inches 
in diameter, and have five triple rising suns and five 
stars in the circle round the central sun. All of these 
decorations, which are engraved, as in every other case, are 
filled in with a very fine white substance. When looking at 
these curious articles, one of which is exactly the shape of 
a carriage-wheel, J the thought involuntarily strikes me that 
they are symbols of the sun’s chariot, which, as is well 
known, is symbolized in the Rigveda by a wheel, and that 
all and each of these articles met with in the upper strata 
(although their form deviates from that of a wheel on 
account of their greater thickness) cannot be anything but 
degenerated representations of the sun’s wheel. I conjecture 
this all the more, because not only is the sun the central 

* Plate XXIX., No. 379. The front bears 4 pjJ ; on the back 
are the 'emblems described, which are shown separately in detail, and 
of which M. BCirnouf gives an elaborate description. (See List of 
Illustrations.) 

t Plate XXVIII., No. 377 ; compare Plate XXVIL, No. 367. 

} See Plate XXII., No. 328 ; the depth (14 m.) deserves special 
notice. The 7 vheel-shape^ which is characteristic of the whorls in the 
lowest stratum, is seen at No. 314, Plate XXI. 
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point of all the round terra-cottas, but it is almost always 
surrounded by one’, two, three, four or five circles, which 
may represent the nave of the wheel. “At a depth* of 
16 meters (52^ feet) we found a round terra-cotta, which is 
barely an inch in diameter, and a fifth of an 
inch thick; there are five concentric circles 
round the central point, and between the fourth 
apd fifth circle oblique little lines, which are 
perhaps meant to denote the'^otation of the 

, 1 Wheel (i6m.). 

wheel. 

I must here again refer to the round terra-cotta men- 
tioned in my report of the i8th of November, 1871,* and 
to my regret I must now express my firm conviction that 
there are no letters upon it, but only symbolical signs ; that 
for instance the upper sign (which is almost exactly the same 
as that upon the terra-cotta lately cited) must positively 
represent a man in an attitude of prayer, and that the three 
signs to the left can in no case be anything but the fire- 
machine of our Aryan ancestors, the little or not at all 
changed. The sign which then follows, and which is con- 
nected with the fourth and sixth signs, I also find, at least 
very similar ones, on the other, cited in the same report, 
but I will not venture to express an opinion as to what 
it may mean.J The sixth sign (the fifth from the figure 
in prayer) is very like the Phoenician letter “ Nun,” but 
in my opinion cannot be a letter, for how would it be 
possible to find a single Semitic letter, between Aryan 
religious symbols ? Its great resemblance to the zigzag 
sign of other examples,^ which I recognise to be lightning, 
_ • 

* Chapter IV. p. 84. See Plate XXII., No. 326, from the Atlas of 
Photographs, and Plate XLVIIL, No. 482, from M. Burnoufs drawings’ 

t Plate XXX., No. 383. 

X Page 83, and Plate LI., No. 496. This is one of the inscriptions 
examined by Professor Gomperz. (See Appendix.) 

§ See Cut, No. 8?, and Plate XXVII., No. 369. The latter is an in- 
scription, which Professor Gomperz has discussed. (See Appendix.) 
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No. 81. Whorl with Sym- 
bols of Lightning (7. m.), 


leads me to suppose that it likewise can only represent 
lightning. 

tAll the priliitive symbols of the Aryan race, which I 
find upon the Trojan tefra-cottas, must be 
symbols of good men, for surely only such 
would have been engraved upon the thou- 
sands of terra-cottas met with here. Yet 
these symbols remind one forcibly of ^e 
" anjfuiTa Xvypa. ” and “ 0 vfio<l>$ 6 pa," which 
King Proetus of Tiryns gave to Bellerophon 
to take to his father-in-law in Lycia.* Had he scratched a 
symbol of good fortune, for instance a Ft. upon the 
folded tablet, it would assuredly have sufficed to secure 
him a good reception, and protection. But he gave him 
the symbol of death, that he might be killed. 

The five [six] characters found on a spall terra-coita disc 
at a depth of 24 feet, and which in my report of November 
1 8th, 1871,1 I considered to be Phoenician, have unfortu- 
nately been proved not to be Phoenician, for M. Ernest 
Renan of Paris, to whom I sent the small disc, finds nothing 
Phoenician in the symbols, and maintains that I could not 
find anything of the kind in Troy, as it was not the custom 
of the Phoenicians to write upon terra-cotta, and moreover 
that, with the exception of the recently discovered Moabite 
inscription of King Mesha, no Phoenician inscription has 


* J/iaif, VI. 168-170 

jjLiv AvKlrivBe, vdptu 8’ 8 7c ffdipara \vypd, 
dy vivoKi irrvKTf BvfM<p 06 pa TroWd, 

8 ' iiv(&y€iy f 6 <l>p* airdKoiro, 

“ But to the father of his wife, the King 
Of Lycia, sent him forth, with tokens charged 
Of dire import, on folded tablets traced, 

Which, to the monarch shown, might work his death.” 

t Chapter IV., pp. 83-84. Though not Phoenician, these are Cyprian 
letters, and they have been discussed by Professor Gomperz, who 
found in this very whorl his exferimenfum crncis, (See Appendix.) 
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Of cellars, such as we have in civilized countries, I have 
as yet found not the slightest trace, either in the strata of 
the 'Hellenic or in those of the pre-Hellenic period; earthen 
vessels seem everywhere to have been used in their stead. 
On my southern platform, in the strata of Hellenic times, 
I have already had ten such vessels dug out in an uninjured 
condition ; they are from 5! to 6i feet high, and from 2 to 

feet in diameter, but without decorations.* I sent seven 
of these jars (mdoi) to the Museum in Constantinople. 

In the strata of the pfe-Hellenic period I find an 
immense number of these vi 0 oi, but I have as yet only 
succeeded in getting two of them out uninjured, from a 
depth of 26 feet; these are about 34 feet high and a6J 
inches in diameter ; they have only unimportant deco- 
rations. 

In my last communication, I was able to speak of a 
lesser number of the blocks of stone obstructing the works 
upon the great platform; to-day, however, I have again 
unfortunately to report a considerable increase of them. 

At a distance of scarcely 328 yards from my house, on 
the south side, and at the part of the plateau of Ilium in a 
direct perpendicular line below the ruined city wall, which 
seems to have been built by Lysimachus, I have now dis- 
covered the stone quarry, whence all those colossal masses 
of shelly limestone {Muschelkalk) were obtained, which 
the Trojans and their successors, down to a time after the 
Christian era, employed in building their houses and walls, 
and which have given my workmen and me such inex- 
pressible anSety, trouble, and labour. The entrance to 
the qulirry,* which is called by the native Greeks and 
Turks “lagum” (“mine” or “tunnel,” from the Arabic 
word , which has passed over into Turkish), is filled 

with rubbish, but, as I am assured by all the people about 

* Some examples of these jars, still more interesting on account of 
the great depth at which they were found, are seen in Plate XL, p. 290. 
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here, it was still open only 20 years ago, and, as my exca> 
rations have proved, it was very large. The town, as seems 
to be indicated by a continuous elevation "Extending below 
the quarry, had a double surrounding wall at this point, 
and this was in fact necessary, for otherwise the enemy 
woiild have been abldj with no further difficulty, to force 
his way into the quarry below the town-wall, as the entrance 
to the quarry was outside of jthe wall. 

’ Unfortunately, without j^asessing the slightest know- 
ledge of medicine, I have become celebrated here as a 
physician, owing to the great quantity of quinine and tinc- 
ture of arnica which I brought with me and distributed 
liberally, and by means of which, in October and November 
of last year, I cured all fever patients and wounds. In 
consequence of this, my valuable time is now claimed in a 
troublesome manner by sick people, who frequently come 
from a distance of many miles, in order to be healed of 
their complaints by my medicine and advice. In all t^' 
villages of this district, the priest is the parish doctor, 
and as he himself possesses no medicines, and is ignorant 
of their properties;^ and has besides an innate dis^ke to 
cold water and all species of washing, he never uses any 
other means than bleeding, which, of course, often kills 
the poor creatures. Wrinkles on either side of the lips 
of children from 10 to 12 years of age show that the priest 
has repeatedly bled them. Now I hate the custom of 
bleeding, and am enthusiastically in favour of the cold- 
water cure; hence I never bleed anyone, and I prescribe 
sea-bathing for almost all diseases ; this can. Ij^vhad here by 
everyone, except myself, who have no tithe for it. My 
ordering these baths has given rise to such confidence, nay 
enthusiast]!, that even women, who fancied that it would 
be their death to touch theft bodies with cold l^ter, now 
go joyfully into the water and take their dip. Among 
others, a fortnight ago, a girl (St seventeen from Neo- 
Chori was brought to me; her body was covered with 
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ulcers, especially her face, and one terrible ulcer on the left 
eye had made it quite useless. She , could scarcely speak, 
walk or stand, ahd, as her mother said, she had no appetite ; 
her chest had fidien, iiij ^d she coughed. I imme- 
diately that ekie^te the consequent w;^int 

of blood apmehfe, and therefore 

I did nqti^k rwheth^ii^ how many 

times. The answer was, the^^I had taken cold, and the 
parish priest had bled her ‘1^^ . tinges in one month. I 
gave her a dose of castor oih aip 'tbrdered her a sea bath 
every day, and that, ijrhen she^hM ^npoveKd sufficient 
strength, her fether should putter thfoup sorhe simple 
passive gynmastic exercises^^^ — ^which I carefully deseribed— 
in order to expand her chest. I was quite touched when 
early this morning the same girl appeared on the platform, 
threw herself dn the gronnd, kissed m^ dirty shoes; and 
told me, with teafa of jc^ that .^n th^^ 
given her an kp|i|ifite, that a%.wd^O^;:hi^lbe]^Q^ 
directly, and had ndwdisappe|de^ bid: that, the left eye was 
still blind, otherwise sbe was p^cdrwelh' for even the 
cough had lefit.hefi ^ I, of ^lurs^" cure' the eye ; it 

seems tO me tcl|^;tibyei^ sldn which an oculist 

might easily , retia^d. ' Tfte had come oh foot from Neo- 
Chori, a distajfo4^f three' hours» to thank me, and I can 
assure my readers that this is the first case, in the Plain of 
Troy, in which I have received thanks for thedicihes or 
medical advice ; but 1. ant not even quite sure whether it 

OGome 

• S 

he last 


was a fedih^f jmih ^tatitttdethat induoBd;t^ 

tit i^^ ier h wa>8 In the hope ;^ somi 
Irn^l^^^ore. sight 

rthfe-ihade. ^ 
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A third platfonfa'^ug*— Traces of former excavations by the Turks — 
Block of tjiglyphs, with bas-relief of Apollo — Fall of an earth-wall — 
Plan of a trench through the whole hill — Admirable remains in the 
lowest stratum but,one — The plain and engraved whorls — Objects of 
gold, silver, copper,‘and ivory — Remarkable terra-cottas — The pottery 
of the /oTuesf stratum quite distinct from that of the next above — 
Its resemblance to the Etruscan, in quality only — Curious funereal 
urns — Skeleton of a six months* embryo — Other remains in the 
lowest stratum — Idols of fine marble, the sole excei)tion to the 
superior workmanship of this stratum — The houses and palaces of 
the lowest stratum, of large stones joined with earth — Disappearance 
of the first people with tlie destruction of their town. 

The secmid settlers^ of a different civilization — Their buildings of unburnt 
brick on stone foundations — These bricks burnt by the great confla- 
gration — Destruction of the walls of the former settlers — Live toads 
coeval with Troy ! — Long duration of the second settlers — Their 
Aryan descent proved by Aryan symbols — Various forms of their 
pottery — Vases in the form of animals — The whorls of this stratum' 
— r Their interesting devices — Copper weapons and implements, and 
moulds for casting: — Terra-cotta seals — Bracelets and ear-rings, of 
silver, gold, and electrum — Pins, &c., pf ivory and bone — Fragments 
of a lyre — Various objects. 

The third stratum : the remains of an Aryan race — Hardly a trace of 
metal — ^Structure of their houses— Their stone implements and 
terra-cottas coarser — Various foritfs of pottery — Remarka^ble 

with astronomical and religious symbols — Whorls — Stone 
weapons — Whetstones— r Hammers and instrixments of diorite — 
A well belonging to this people — This third town dcstitoyed with its 
people. ' 

The fourth j^///<?;v .‘ Compararivcly Savage, but still of Aryan race — 
Whorls with like emblems, but of a degenerate form — Their pottery 
inferior, but with some curious forms — Idols of Athena -^Articles 
of copper — ^^'Few * stbnes — Charred remains indicating wooden 
buildings — Stone weightej hand-mills, and knives and saws of flint — 
With this people the pre-Hellenic ages end The stone buildings and 
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painted and plain terra-cottas of Greek Ilium — Dkte of the 
^ colony — Signs that the old inhabitants were not extiipatedsT- Tilie 
■ ^ ' Whorls of very cc^rse clay and patt^lp — Well, and jars for water 
and wine — Prddis o^the regular succession of nations oh the hill — 
Reply tOr the arguments of M. Nikolaides for die site at Bunarbashi 
— 'Fhe Simms, Thymbrius, and Scamander— -The tomb of Ajax at 
> In-T^p^ —^ Remains in it — Temide of Ajax and town of Aianteum 
— TomJ) of Achilles and town of Achilleum — Tombs of Patroclus 
and Ahtilochus — Tlie Greek camp — The tomb, of Badea or 
Myrina — Further discussion of the site. 

■- 

. ' On the Hill of Hissarlik, Jutin'iSth, 1873. 

Since my report of the 23rd of last month I. nave been 
excavating, with the consent of my honoured friend, Mr. 
Frank Calvert, on that half of the hill which belongs ito him, 
on condition that I share with him the obj^s I may find.. 
Here, directly -beside my large platform, and at a perpen^ 
dicular depth of 40 feet below the plateau, I have laid out a 
third platform about 109 feet broad, with an upper terrace 
iia feet broad, and I haVe seventy men digging there. 
Immediately beside the e^e of .tl>e steep northern declivity 
I found a square depression in the ground about 112 feet 
long and 76 feet t^oad, which can only have been cstused by 
excavations ipiade by the Turks hundreds of years ago, 
when searching for pillars or other kinds of marble, blocks 
aiiitable for tombstones : for all of the old .Turkish cenie- 


i teries in the Plain of,.Tr 9 y and its vicinity, nay even as far 
as beyond . Mexandria Tndas, possess thousands of sutrh 
marble blocks, taken Jfc-qm |jlacient buMngs. The in- 
nt§^r^e pieces of which covet jthe whqje^of Mr. 

JF¥ai 0 |^ se|dyert’s ptf^'o/i^the plateau, , kave 4 ^ (foubit-that 
:.thi4eld»'M!^l^til;k|art pf it/»|jih' 


pf it|j|kh ihe.squai^'Pf^^n, 

^ I-.iiaMcTOfy ^tSid 

I found A^locjit^bi ||y ^ 

^ighi'^ia'i^y i|^c%,thl 

:vg4 inches dfr thte-;jO:t]|ie |y 'Inj-h^ of 
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sculpture in high relief, a little above 2 feet 10 inches long 
and nearly the same height, which represents Phoebus 
Apollo, who, in a long woman’s robe with a girdle, is 
riding on the four immortal horses which pursue their 
career through the universe. Nothing is to be seen of 
a chariot. Above the splendid, flowing, unparted, but not 
long hair on the head of the god, there is seen about 
two-thirds of the sun’s disc with ten rays 2i inches long, 
and ten others 3^ inches long. The face of the god is 
very expressive, and the folds of his long robe are so 
exquisitely sculptured that they vividly remind one of 
the masterpieces in the temple of Ni/o; airrepos in the 
Acropolis of Athens. But my admiration is especially 
excited by the four horses, which, snorting and looking 
wildly forward, career through the universe with infinite 
power. Their anatomy is so accurately rendered that I 
frankly confess that I have never seen such a masterly 
work. On the right and left of this metop^ are Doric 
triglyphs; there is a third triglyph on the left side of the 
marble block, which is nearly 22 inches thick, whereas the 
right side (14 inches thick) contains no sculpture. Above 
and below the block, iron clamps are fastened by means 
of lead ; and from the triglyphs on the left side I presume 
that this metope, together with another sculpture which 
has a Doric triglyph on the right side as well, adorned the 
propylaea of the temple. (See Plate IV., p. 32.) 

It is especially remarkable to find the sun-god here, 
for Homer knows nothing of a temple to the Sun in Troy, 
and later history does not say a word about the existence 
of such a temple. However, the image of Phoebus Apollo 
•does not prove that the sculpture must have belonged to 
a temple of the Sun ; in my opinion it may just as well 
have served as an ornament to any other temple. 

As early as my report of the iith of May,* I ventured 

* Chapter VIII. 

L 
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to express the conjecture that the image of the Sun, which 
I find represented here thousands and thousands of times 
upon the whorls of terra-cotta, must be regarded as the 
name or the emblem of the town, that is ''iXios. I now 
venture to express the opinion, that in like manner this 
Sun-god shone in the form of a woman upon the Pro- 
pylaea of the temple of the Ilian Athena as a symbol ot 
the Sun-city (t^s ’IXiou). I have heard a learned friend 
express the opinion that this masterpiece belonged to' 
the period between Pericles- and Alexander the Great, 
because the Sun-god’s outstretched hand is very similar 
to that of Phoebus Apollo pn the coins of Rhodes of the 
same period. But, according to Strabo (XIII. i), Alexander 
the Great, on his visit to Ilium, found there a little temple 
{evreX^ vaov) of the Ilian Athena ; and a little temple, 
of" course, cannot have possessed such excellent works of 
plastic art. Besides this, the head of the Sun-god appears 
to me to have so much of the Alexandrian style, that I 
must adhere to history and believe that this work of art 
belongs to the time of Lysimachus, who, according to 
Strabo (XIII. i), after the death of Alexander the Great, 
built here the new temple of the Ilian Athena, which 
Alexander had promised to the town of Ilium after the 
subjugation of the Persian Empire.* 

The discovery of this work of art upon the steep 
declivity of the hill — whereas it must necessarily have 
stood on the opposite side above the entrance to the 


* For a further description and discussion of this splendid relief, see 
the Introduction, pp. 32-34. An acute critic has suggested to us that the 
metop^ is a sculpture of the best age of Greek art, before or about the time' 
of Alexander, inserted in a Doric frieze of late debased work, as is proved 
by the difference of styles, and by the evident fact that the metop^ was 
originally too large for the space between the triglyphs. The temple to 
which it belpnged, in Dr. Schliemann’s final opinion, was a temple of 
Apollo, which he discovered later (comp. Chap. XIV., p. 223, and 
Chap. XVII., p. 257 ).— [Ed.] 
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temple — can only be explained by the fact that the Turks 
who came here in search of monumental pillars despised 
this sculpture because it represented living creatures, the 
imitation of which is strictly forbidden in the Koran. 

Beneath the ruins of this temple I hope to discover 
the remains of that little temple which Alexander the 
Great found here. I do not, however, think it likely that 
I shall discover in its depths the old Trojan temple in 
which Hecuba caused the priestess Theano to lay her 
costly robes on the knees of Athena.* To judge from the 
debris of the ashes of animal sacrifices, which is as 
hard as stone, and which gives me such exceedingly 
great trouble along an extent of 82 feet at the eastern 
end of my large platform, the area of the very ancient 
temple cannot possibly be identical with the one built 
by Lysimachus; it must certainly be somewhat more to 
the west, and must commence spmewhere near its western 
end. 

After my report of the 23rd of last month, I began to 
loosen the lower earthen wall, which is as hard as stone, by 
means of those immense iron levers which I have already 
described. However, I was unfortunate ; for, after having 
worked for three hours with 40 men and with the huge 
levers and windlasses in loosening an earthen wall i6 feet 
high, 16 broad and 10 thick, which had been already pre- 
pared by shafts and mines, only just succeeded after the 
strongest chains had given way several times, when the 
adjoining earth-wall fell of its own accord, and buried 
Georgios Photidas and a workman who were engaged in the 


* Iliad, VI. 302-304 : — 

*H V &pa ircirAol' kKavaa 0€ai'^ KaWtwdpj^s 
0rjK€if *A0rfva(rjs ini yovyatriy iivKdfioio, 

Evxofiiyrj 5* iipdro Aihs Kovpp fi€yd\oio. 

“ But fair Theano took the robe and placed 
On Pallas* knees, and to the heavenly maid, 
Daughter of Jove, she thus adtlressed her prayer.” 


L 2 
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lower excavations, believing that they were perfectly safe 
under thick logs of wood 23 inches high and 10 thick, 
which were covered with planks 3 inches thick. All of us 
naturally thought that the two men must have been 
crushed beneath the enormous mass of 100 cubic yards 
of stone and earth, which had dashed the thick planks 
to pieces. Our fright was terrible, but without losing a 
moment we set to work to rescue the unfortunate men. 
We had scarcely begun when, we heard them moaning 
beneath the weight of earth, for the logs had only been 
upset, and, lying lengthwise, they still partly supported the 
vault, so that the men had breathing space left. But their re- 
lease could not be effected without the greatest danger, owing 
to several large gaps in the cracked earthen wall, and the men 
had to be cut out. I myself cut out Georgios Photidas 
with my knife ; the other man was cut out by my men. 

In consequence of this accident, I have decided in the 
first place to cut a trench 98 feet broad at the top and 
65 below, commencing at the platform, which is to be 
carried along the primary soil through the entire hill, and 
not to cut through the other portion of the great platform 
until this is finished ; for I shall then be in a position to 
judge how we can best accomplish the former work. I am 
having the whole length of this trench commenced at the 
same time on a breadth of 98 feet, and I hope thus to have 
it ready in two months. In digging this trench I found 
that, at about 69 feet from the steep side of the hill, the 
primary soil gradually rises about 2 meters (6i feet), and as 
the cutting must necessarily follow the primary soil, I have 
from this* point again had the debris thrown upon the great 
platform, and have thus formed an embankment 65 i feet 
broad and 6i feet high, as far as the steep slope. 

Were it not . for the splendid terra-Cottas which I find 
exclusively upon the primary soil and as far as 6i feet 
above it, I could swear that, at a depth of from 8 meters 
down to exactly 10 meters (26 to 33 feet), I am among 
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the ruins of the Homeric Troy.* For at this depth I have 
again found, as I found last year, a thousand wonderful 
objects ; whereas I find comparatively little in the lowest 
stratum, the removal of which gives me such unspeakable 
trouble. We daily find some of the whorls of very fine 
terra-cotta, and it is curious that those which "iiave no 
decorations at all, are always of the ordinary shape,, and 
size of small tops or like the craters of volcanoes, while 
almost all those possessing decorations are flat and in the 
form of a wheel.f Metals, at least gold, silver and copper, 
were known to the Trojans, for I found a copper knife 
highly gilded, a silver hair-pin, and a number of copper 
nails at a depth of 14 meters (46 feet) ; and at a depth of 
16 meters (52^ feet) several copper nails from 4 to 6i inches 
in length. There must have been also copper weapons and 
tools for. work, though I have as yet not found any ; but I 
found many small instruments for use as pins; also a 
number of ivory needles, likewise a small ivory plate, 
almost the shape of a playing-card, with six little stars or 
small suns, also a curious piece of ivory covered with the 
same decorations, in the form of a paper-knife, and a still 
more curious one in the form- of an exceedingly neat 
dagger.^ The ornaments on both sides of this dagger 
seem certainly to represent the Ilian Athena with the owl’s 
head. We also discovered some ivory and copper rings, 
likewise a pair of bracelets of copper. One-edged or 
double-edged knives of white silex in the form of saws, 
from above if inch to nearly 2 inches in length, were 
found in quantities ; also many hand millstones of lava 
about 13 inches long, and 6| inches broad, in* the form 
of an egg cut in half longitudinally. All of the terra- 

■* The reader should bear in mind that Dr. Schliemann finally came 
back to this opinion. It is not “ second thoughts ” (say the authors of 
‘ Guesses at Truth ’), but first and third thoughts, that are “ best." — [E d,] 

t Compare the sections shown on Plate XXL 

X See No. 14, on page 36. 
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cottas were brought out in a broken condition ; however, I 
have got all or almost all the pieces of a number of vases 
and of several jars, so that I can restore them. I must 
specially mention a large yellowish bowl 13^ inches high 
and nearly 17 inches broad, which in addition to a handle 
has three large curled ram’s horns ; then a black vase with a 
round bottom, with two rings on either side for hanging it up ; 
a beautiful red vase with four handles ; also a very fine red 
cup : further, an exceedingly 
curious red vessel in the form 
of two jugs with long per- 



No. 105. Singular Double Vase from the 
lowest Stratum (13-14 M.). 

fectly upright beak-shaped 
mouths, the two jugs being 
connected with each other 
at the bulge, as well as by a xr ^ „ 

J No. 106. i 3 lack Va.se of lerra-cotta from the 

handle; further, a brilliant lowest stratum (1401.5 m.). 

black vase, gi inches high, with rings on the sides for 
hanging if up, and a very wide neck in the form of a 
chimney ; the lower portion of the vase is ornamented with 
signs in the form of lightning, the upper part with dots. 
Of a pair of brilliant black Trojan deep plates I have so 
nearly all the pieces, as to be able to put them together ; 
these plates are very rematkable,’^for‘ on two sides at the 
edge they have long horizontal rings for suspension by 
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strings ; the large dishes have such rings very large. I have 
the fragments of several black double cups, but not enough 
of any one to restore it. 

Unfortunately, the tremendous weights of stone in the 
lowest stratum have broken or crushed to pieces all the 
terra-cottas ; but all the splendid earthen vessels that I 
have been able to save bear witness of wealth and art, and 
it is easily seen at a first glance that they were made by a 
people quite distinct from the one to which the next stratum 
belongs (at the depth of from 7 to 10 meters, 23 to 33 feet). 
I must draw especial attention to the great similarity in 
the quality of the terra-cotta of the black Trojan vessels to 
that of the vessels found in the Etruscan tombs ; but their 
forms and decorations are wholly different. In those 
found here the patterns have always been engraved upon 
the clay when it was still in a soft state. Most of the- 
Trojan terra-cottas are indestructible by moisture ; some of 
them, however, have become limp by damp, and I found, 
for instance, upon the 
primary soil at a depth 
of 154 meters (51 feet), 
in a small private burial- 
ground, formed and pro- 
tected by three stones 
254 inches long and 
18 inches broad, two 
vessels of a very remark- 
able form with three 
long feet and filled with 
human ashes. The ves- 
sels had suffered so from 
moisture that in spite of 
every care and precau- 
tion I could not get them 
put without breaking, 
them .completely. I have, however, collected all the pieces 



No. 107. Funereal Urn of Stone, found on the Primary 
Rock, with Human Ashes in it (15^ m.). 
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of both vessels, and shall be able to restore them. In one 
of them I found among the human ashes the bones of an 
embryo of six months, a fact which I can only explain by 
the mother’s having died in pregnancy and having been 
burnt, while the bones of the embryo, being surrounded 
by the membrane which enclosed it, were protected and 
remained uninjured. Yet it seems wonderful that these 
small bones should have been preserved, for the bones of 
the mother are burnt to ashes and I found only small frag- 
ments of them. I have most carefully collected the bones 
of the Trojan embryo, and shall have the little skeleton re- 
stored by a skilful surgeon. The celebrated Doctor Aretaios, 
of Athens, has just written to me that the preservation of 
the bones of the embryo is only possible on the supposition 
that the mother had brought forth the child and then died, 
that her body was burnt and the unburnt embryo was put 
into the funereal urn with her ashes, where I found it. 

In the deepest strata we also meet with simple black 
cups, resembling .our drinking-glasses ; likewise black cups 
(vase-covers) with a handle below, so that they can only stand 
upon their mouth. I also find on the primary soil weights 
made of granite, the exact specific weights of which I shall 
state in a separate table ;* hammers and axes, as well as a 
number of large and small wedges of diorite, of splendid 
workmanship ; sometimes also small beautifully-cut in- 
struments in the form of wedges, made of very beautiful 
transparent green stone.f Besides these, we come upon 
quantities of round black and red terra-cotta discs, gene- 
rally nearly 2 inches in diameter, with a hole in the centre ; 
and stone quoits (SiVkoi), about 6 inches in diameter, with a 
hole in the centre for throwing them. Further, a number 
of idols of very fine marble, which form the only exception 
to the rule that at an increasing depth the objects are of 

* At the end of the volume, pp. 359, 360. 

+ Dr. Schliemann afterwards pronounced these “ wedges ” to be 
battle-axes. See Introduction, p. ax. 
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much better workmanship than those above. In fket, the 
idols met with in the Trojan [pre-Trojan] stratf of debris 



No. 108. a. Hand Millstone of Lava (1^ m .). Brilliant black Di.sh with side Rings 

for hanginjij; it up (14 M.). 

Small decorated Rings of Terra-cotta (10-14 m.). 

from a to 4 meters (6i to 13 feet) above the primary soil, 
that is, at a depth of from 12 to 14 meters (39 J to 46 feet)* 
are so coarsely wrought, as may be seen from the drawings 
(on page 36), that one might be inclined 
to believe that they were the very first at- 
tempts of an uncivilized people at making 
plastic representations of a deity. . There 
was only one mutilated idol of terra-cotta 
found among these ruins, a drawing of 
which I give; all the others are of very 
fine marble. I must also mention another 
Priapus, of fine marble, which was dis- RudeTe'm-Stu.idoi 
covered at a depth of 13 meters (42^ feet). 

In these depths we likewise find many bone» of animals, 
boars’ tusks, small shells, horns of the buffalo, ram, and 
stag, as well as the vertebrae of the shark. 

The houses and palaces, in which the splendid terra- 
cottas were used, were large and spacious, for to them 
belong all those mighty heaps of large stones hewn and un- 
hewn, which cover them to the height of from 13 to 20 feet. 
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These houses and palaces were easily destroyed, for the 
.stones were only joined with earth, and when the walls 
fell everything in the houses was crushed to pieces by the 
irtimense blocks of stone. The primitive Trojan people 
disappeared simultaneously with the destruction of their 
town, for in none of the succeeding layers of debris do 
we find the style of architecture to consist of large blocks 
of stone joined with earth ; in none do we find the terra- 
cottas — ^with the exception of the round articles in the form 
of tops and volcanoes — to possess any resemblance with the 
excellent and artistic earthenware of the people of Priam.* 

Upon the site of the destroyed city new settlers, of 
a different civilization, manners and customs, built a new 
town; but only the foundation of their houses consisted 
•of stones joined with clay ; all of the house-walls were 
built of unburnt bricks. Many such walls may be seen 
at a depth of from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet) in the 
earthen sides of my excavations ; they have been preserved 
through the very, fact that the houses were burnt out, and 
the walls of unburnt bricks, through the great heat, received 
a sort of brick-crust, or became actually burnt bricks. 

In my memoir of the a3rd of last month, I spoke of 
a stone wall, found at a depth of 33 feet, which- 1 hoped 
would extend down to the primary soil. Unfortunately, 
however, it proved to be merely the foundation of a house be- 
longing to the immediate successors of the ancient Trojans, 
and these foundations only extended to a depth of 1 1 foot. 

The remains of the ruined walls belonging to ancient 
Troy had, of course, to be levelled by the new settlers, 
whose mode of life and style of architecture were entirely 
different. This explains how it is that, with the exception 
of a small wall in the northern entrance of my large trench, 
I have hitherto not been able to point out a single wall 

* Here, as well as in what goes before, Dr. Schliemann writes on the 
.supposition, which he afterwards abandoned, that the remains in the 
lowest .stratum are those of the Trojans of the Iliad. — [Kd.] 
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belonging to ancient Troy ; and that, until now, I have 
only been able to present archaeology with a few splendid , 
vrrns, vases, pots, plates, and dishes, and with but one 
bowl {crater). (See Cut, No, 41, p. 74.) Yet I have 
found thousands of fragments of other excellent vessels, 
the sad memorials of a people whose fame is immortal. 

I cannot conclude the description of the lowest 
stratum without mentioning that among the huge blocks 
of stone, at a depth of from la to 16 meters (394 to* 
52^ feet), I found two toads; and at a depth of 39^ feet 
a small but very poisonous snake, with a scutiform head. 
The snake may have found its way down from above; 
but this is an impossibility in the case of the large toads 
— they must have spent 3000 years in these depths. It 
is very interesting to find in the ruins of Troy living 
creatures from the time of Hector and Andromache, even 
though these creatures are but toads.* 

I must also draw attention to the fact that I have 
found the twice on fragments of pottery, 
one of which was discovered at a depth 
of 16 meters (524 feet), the other at 14 
meters (46 feet). The primitive Trojans, 
therefore, belonged to the Aryan race, which 
is further sufficiently proved by the symbols 
on the round terra-cottas. 

The existence of the nation which suc- 
ceeded the Trojans was likewise of a long 
duration, for all the layers of debris at the 
depth of from 10 to 7 meters (33 to 23 
feet) belong to it. They also were of 
Aryan descent, for they possessed innumerable Aryan re- 
ligious symbols. I think I have proved that several of the 

* We believe that naturalists are now agreed that such appearances of 
toads imprisoned for long periods are deceptive. Into what depths cannot 
a tadpole (whether literal or metaphorical) wriggle himself down ? — [Ed.] 
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symbols were common to our ancestors at a time when 
Germans, Pelasgians, Hipdoos, Persians, Celts, and Greeks 
still formed one nation. I found no trace of a double 
cup among this people, but instead of it, those curious 
cups (vase - covers) which have a coronet below in 
place of a handle; then those brilliant red fanciful 
goblets, in the form of immense champagne-glasses, 
with two mighty handles on the sides : they are round 



Nos. Ill, 112. Double-handed Vases of Terra-cotta, from the Trojan Stratum (9 m.). 


below, so that they also can only stand on their 
mouths. Further, those small covers, from about 4 to 
inches high, with owls’ faces, with a kind of helmet 
on the lower end, furnished with a high button or tuft, 
which is, no doubt, intended to represent the crest of a 
helmet and served as a handle. This cup likewise can 
only stand on its mouth.* Further, all those splendid 
vessels of burnt earthenware — as, for instance, funereal, 
water, or wine urns, 5 feet high and from i| to 3! feet in 

* This, description itself suggests an inversion of the so-called “cup,” 
which is, in fact, a vase-cover. For its form see No. 74, on p. 115. — [Ed.] 
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diameter; also smaller funereal urns, plates, dishes, and 
vases, of exceedingly fanciful forms, and from about 8 to 10 
inches in height, with the owl’s face of the tutelary goddess 
of Troy, two female breasts, and a navel, besides the two 
upraised arms on each side of the head, which served as 
handles; further, all of those vessels with a beak-shaped 


mouth, bent back, and either 
short or long. Most of these 
vessels are round below, so that 
they cannot stand ; others have 
three feet ; others, again, are 
flat-bottomed. The neck of 
many is so much bent oack- 
wards that it resembles a swan or 
a goose. To this class also be- 
long all of those globular and 
egg-shaped vessels, small and 
large, with or without a neck 
like a chimney, which have a 
short ring on either side, and 
a hole in the same direction 
in the lip, through which 
was passed the string for sus- 
pending them ; many have in 
addition three little feet. All 



No. 1x3. A 'frojan Vase in Terra-cotta 
of a very remarkable form (8 M.). 


are of uniform colour, either brown, yellow, red, or 
black ; some have rows of leaves or twigs as decora- 
tions. I also meet with very curious vases, in the shape 
of animals, with three feet. The mouth of the vessel 
is in the tail, which is upright and very thick, and which 
is connected with the back by a handle. Upon one of 
these last-mentioned vases there are decorations, consist- 
ing of three engraved stripes of three lines each. I formerly 
found the Priapus only at a depth of 7 meters (23 feet) ; 
but a short time ago I found one at a depth of 13 meters 
(42^ feet). I now find it again at 8 meters (26 feet) 
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that is, among the ruins of the nation of which I am at 
present speaking. In these strata we also meet with an 

immense quantity of those 
round terra-cottas (the 
whorls), which, it is true, 
deviate from the wheel- 
shape of the articles found 
on the primary soil owing 
to their greater thickness, 
and are also not of such 
excellently-burnt clay , as 
those ; but, as anyone 

No. 114. Engraved Tewa-TOtta Vessel in the form maV COnvinCe himself bv 
of a Pig (or Hedgehdg V). 7 m. J j 

examining the drawings, 
they are embellished with uncommonly beautiful and in- 
genious symbolical signs. Among these the Sun-god always 
occupies the most prominent position ; but the fireJftiachine 
of our primeval ancestors, the holy sacrificial altar with 
blazing flames, .the holy soma-tree or tree of life, and the 
rosa mystica, are also very frequently met with here. 
This mystic rose, which occurs very often in the Byzantine 
sculptures, and the name of which, as is well known, is 
employed to designate the Holy Virgin in the Roman 
Catholic Litanies, is a very^dient Aryan religious symbol, 
as yet, unfortunately, unexpMned.* It is very ancient, 
because I find it at a depth of from 7 to lo meters 
(23 to 33 feet) in the strata of the successors to the 
Trojans, which must belong to a period about 1200 
years before Christ.f 

The sign which resembles the Phoenician letter “ Nun ” 
I found represented sixteen times J upon one of those round 

* See Plate XXIIl., No. 339 ; Plate XLVII., No. 478. 
t According to Dr. Schliemann’s later view these “ successors to the 
Trojans ” were, as we have seen, the Trojans themselves. — [Ed.] 

J The drawing, Plate XLVII., No. 480, shows the sign 20 times in 5 
groups of 4 each. This seems to be a similar type to the one described, 
but from a lesser depth. — [Ed.J 
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terra?-cottas from a depth of 8 meters (26 feet) ; for these sighs 
stand in groups of four, and by their position form a cross 
round the sun, or, if my present supposition is right, round 
the nave of the wheel representing the chariot of the sun. 
I also find the symbol of lightning in all the higher strata 
up to 10 feet below the surface. In all the strata, from a 
depth of 33 feet up to if feet below the surface, I find 
engravings of the sun with its rays innumerable times upon 
the round terra-cottas, exactly as it is represented on the 
head of the Sun-god on the metop^ which I discovered 
wh^n excavating the temple ; but more frequently still in 
circles of three, four, five, six or eight double, treble or 
quadruple rising suns, and in by far the.greater number of 
cases it stands in the centre of four treble rising suns, which 
form a cross round it. Hundreds of times I find the sun 
surrounded by stars in the centre of a double or treble 
cros^tf^hich has a large dot on every one of the four ends. 
These dots 'probably denote the four nails which fixed the 
wooden frame by which the holy fire was prepared. At the 
depth of from 10 to 7 meters (33 to 23 feet) I also found 
although more rarely, five mystic roses in a circle round 
the sun. One with signs, which may 
probably prove to be not merely symbols, 
but 'actual letters, I found at a #^h of 7 
meters (23 feet).* I have sti^-to mention 
those round articles from the same depth, 
which have three mystic roses and two 
sheaves of sun-rays in the circle round the 
sun. Further, from a depth of 9 meters (29^ feet) I have 
several round pieces, upon which there are 14* crooked 
sheaves of three sun-rays each, resembling the sails of a 
windmill, which radiate in all directions from the sun, while 
the compartments between the sheaves of rays are filled 
with stars. This representation must indicate the rotation 

* The inscription, which Professor Gomperz has pointed out, is identi- 
cal with that on PI. LI., No. 496. (See pp. 83-84 and Appendix.) — [E d.] 

JVI 
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of’ the wheel in the course of the sun’s chariot in the 
heavens, that is, if the supposition I before ventured to 
make, that the round objects represent the wheel, is correct. 
Another, found at the same depth, has on one side three 
holy sacrificial altars covered with flames, and a group of 
stars ; on the other side three similar altars, and a suastika 
forming a cross round the sun.* There also occur some 
with only four curved sheaves of rays, or two py and two 
flaming altars in a cross round the sun; there is again 
another upon which two crosses stand opposite each 
other, and all the rest of the space round the sun (or 
round the nave of the wheel) is filled with stars. All 
the whorls met with at a depth of from lo to 7 meters 
(33 to 23 feet) are made of clay, for the most part of black 
or red clay, and as hard as stone, which, in comparison 
with that of the whorls in the higher strata, is distinguished 
by its fineness. We also find in these strata some whorls 
made of lead or fine marble, but they have no decorations. 

In the strata pf the same nation I found also copper battle- 
axes, lances, arrows, knives, and implements of different 
kinds, as well as a number of moulds of schist and chlorite 
slate for casting these and many other objects, 
some being of forms quite unknown to me. 
Seals of terra-cotta, with crosses and other or- 
naments, are not peculiar to these strata, but 
occur also at a depth of from 33 feet as far 
up as 1 4 feet below the surface. We have 
also brought to light hand mill-stones of lava, 
which are oval on one side and flat on the 
other, and some also of granite ; large and 
small hammers, axes, and balls with a hole 
through the centre; further, mortars and 
pestles of diorite, and weights of granite; 
quoits made of granite and other kinds of stone, with 



No. 1x6. 
Terra-cotta Seal 
(x M.). 


* I'he types here described will be found on the Lithographs. 
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a hole through the centre for throwing them. Sling-bullets 
made of loadstone, and great quantities of knives made 
of white or yellow silex in the form of saws, sometimes 
also knives of volcanic glass and lances of diorite are met 



No. 117, A Trojan Hand Mill-.stune of Lava (JO m,). 



A Piece of Granite, perhaps used, by means A massive Hammer of Diorite Piece of €rr^ite, probably 
of a wooden Handle, as an upper Mill- (lo m.). used as a , J™"* 

stone (10 M.). lowest Stratum (n- 

i6m.). 

with among the ruins of this people, but all these instru- 
ments are much better finished than in the strata above a 
depth of 7 meters (23 feet). 

I likewise find in these strata numerous idols of very 
fine marble, and upon a number of them are engraved the 

M 2 . 
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owl’s face of the Ilian Athena and her girdle. At a depth of 
8 meters (26 feet) we discovered a terra-cotta idol of the 
same tutelary goddess ; four horizontal strokes on the neck 



seem to denote her armour ; only one of the arms has been 
preserved, which is in ah upright position ; two lines 
proceeding from the arms and crossing’ each other over 
the body give her a warlike appearance; her breasts are 
indicated by two points ; her long hair is distinctly marked 
at the back of the head. 

At a depth of gi meters (30J feet) among the yellow 
ashes of a house which was destroyed by fire, I found a 
large lump of thick wire, which I believed to be copper 
wire, and therefore laid carelessly upon my table ; but when 
the lump was knocked down accidentally, a silver wire, 
which held the packet together, broke, and out fell three 
bracelets, one of which is simple, the second double, and the 
third treble : within the last is a very artistic ornament and 
an ear-ring formed of six wires, and these things must have 
been welded to the bracelet by the heat of the conflagration, 
for it cannot possibly have been worn on the arm as it is 
■now.* The packet further contained a very pretty gold 
ear-ring, which has three rows of little stars on both sides ; 
then two bunches of ear-rings of various forms, most of 
which are of silver and terminate in five leaves. But the 
packet also contained several ear-rings of the same form 

* Similar jewels are depicted among the articles of the Treasure 
(Chapter XXIII., Plate XX.). 
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made of electrum {rjXeicrpov ) : three of the ear-rings I 
know positively to be of electrum ; there are, however,' 
probably several others of electrum among the two bunches 
which I dare not attempt to loosen for fear of breaking the 
silver ear-rings which have suffered very much from rust. 

According to Pliny {/f. N. XXXIII. 23), and Pausanias 
(V. 12, § 6) electrum was an artificial compound of metals, 
four parts of gold and one of silver. . The most ancient 
Lydian coins are likewise made of electrum. 

At the same depth I not unfrequently find balls of 
serpentine or porphyry of nearly 2 inches in diameter, and 
with a hole through the centre. Besides these we find spoons 
made of bone or terra-cotta, and great quantities of instru- 
ments of ivory and bone for use as pins. I also found a 



Nos. 127 , xa3, X34. Balls of fine red Agate ; from the Trojan Stratum (9 m.). 


very artistically carved piece of ebony, which is certainly 
part of a musical stringed instrument. I must also mention 
having found, not only in these depths, but also up to 
6 meters (20 feet) below the surface, round pieces of terra- 
cotta with a hole running longitudinally through them, 
aj inches long and 2^ inches broad; and also pieces of 
terra-cotta from 23 to nearly 4 inches broad, fiat below 
and rounded off at the top, with two holes at the edge of 
the broad surface, or with only one hole abovje running 
through from the side. All of these articles have probably 
served as weights. In all of the strata we discovered a 
number of the vertebrae of sharks, boars’ tusks, antlers, 
and great quantities of the shells of small sea-mussels, of 
which the Trojans and their successors at all times must 
have been very fond. 
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I now come to the strata of debris at a depth of from 
7 to 4 meters (23 to 13 feet), which are evidently also the 
remains of a people of the Aryan race, who took possession 
of the town built upon the ruins of Troy, and who destroyed 
it and extirpated the inhabitant*; for in these strata of 
10 feet thick I find no trace of metal beyond two nails and 
a small piece of silver wire, and the structure of the houses 
is entirely different. All the house-walls consist of small 
stones joined with clay ; in the larger buildings the stones 
are more or less hewn, but in the smaller they are alto- 
gether rough. Visitors to the Plain of Troy can see in 
the earthen walls of my excavations, at these depths, a 
number of larger or smaller house-walls of this descrip- 
tion. Among others are the 
remains of those huge walls 6i 
feet thick, of which I spoke in 
my report of the 23rd of last 
month. The foundations lie at. 
a depth of 20 ■ feet, and they 




■ No. 135. 

A curious Terra-cotta Cup (4 m.). Terra-cotta Pitcher of a frequent for 

(6 M.). 

extend to within 10 feet below the present surface ;* fo 
as, with the exception of excavating the temple, I onl; 


No. 126. 

Terra-cotta Pitcher of a frequent form 
(6 M.). 


Chapter IX., pp. 132-3. 
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intend to make t^e trench through the hill 98 feet broad 
above, it has not been necessary to pull down the building 
entirely. 

In these strata (at a depth of from 23 to 13 feet) not 
only are all the stone implements much rougher, but all 



No. 127. No. 128. 

A sranll Terra-cotta Vase, with two Handles Terra-cotta Vase of a frequent form 

and three feet (6 M.) (6 M.}. 

the terra-cottas also are of a coarser quality. Still it cannot 
be denied that with all their simplicity they possess a certain 
elegance, and I must especially mention the very pretty 
black or red vases in the form of hour-glasses with two 
large handles, the red ones being nearly 4 inches high, the 
black ones 54 inches high; the small jars in the form of 
cups with large handles, the larger jars with one or two 
handles ; but above all the frequently occurring covers 
with the owl’s face of the tutelary goddess of Troy, which 
are, it is true, almost like those from a depth of from 
30 to 23 feet in size, but considerably inferior in quality. 

The terra-cotta balls found in these strata are especially 
remarkable, owing to their most varied symbols. I will 
describe two of these, found at a depth of 5 meters (i64 
feet). The surface of the one is divided by lines into 
eight equal parts ; * in one of these is a sun wi^h ten rays, 
of which only four are straight, all of the others seem 
to represent religious symbols. One ray has the form of 
the Phoenician letter “Nun,” and must denote lightning; 

* See Plate LI., No. 493. M. BurnouPs drawings, from which our 
engraving is taken, seem to differ from Dr. Schliemann’s description 
in a few of the minuter details. — [Ko.] 
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another ray has the form of a serpent ; another again the 
form of the numeral III. ; a fourth is the shape of a sign- 
post ; and the remaining two in the form of fishing-hooks ; 
beside the sun is a star. In the next division is a tree with 
eight branches, a quadrangle with two stars, and a triangle 
with four stars. The third field contains a tree with twelve 
branches ; a circle with a star ; and, beside and above 
a stroke, twelve stars, one of which has a dot in the 
centre. The twelve little stars may possibly denote the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, which, being the twelve stations 
of the sun, are personified in the Rigveda by the twelve 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the indivisible and infinite space. 
The fourth field contains a tree with only six branches, 
a triangle with three compartments, in one of which is a 
stroke, and also two squares. The fifth field has again a 
sun with six crooked rays and one straight ray. The sixth 
field has five divisions : in the first there are five, in the 
second four, and in the third seven little stars ; the fourth 
division contains a sign resembling the numeral II., together 
with three stars ; in the fifth division there is a simple cross. 
In the seventh field is a tree with ten branches. In the 
eighth field there is a figure like a serpent, and a star. 

Upon the second terra-cotta ball there is a sun with 
thirteen stfaight rays ; further there are, between two j^, 
three groups of three stars each, and four straight lines; 
lastly, below the sun three similar lines and three 
stars.* ' We also frequently find in these strata terra- 
cotta balls completely covered with stars; likewise an 
immense nutnber of the round terra-cottas in the form of 
tops and -wolcanoes, more than half of which are adorned 
with the most various symbolical signs. We have also 
discovered here many weapons of diorite and hard green 
stone, as well as a number of whetstones of black and 


* On Plate L., No. 491, this ball is represented from M. Burnouf’s 
drawings, showing six different faces. 
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green slate with a hole at one end.* The use of these whet- 
stones is not very clear to me, for, as I have already said, 
in the depths of from 7 to 4 meters (23 to 13 fe6t) I have 
found no trace of any metal beyond the two nails and the 
piece of silver wire. However, we came upon a few frag- 
ments of moulds for casting instruments, and hence it is 
probable that copper was known. In any case, however, 
it was rare and costly, for otherwise I should not have 
found such colossal masses of stone instruments. 

I found in these depths a large number of curious 
large vases, and among them several beautiful urns with 
the owl’s head of the Ilian Athena, her two female breasts, 
navel, and the two upraised arms beside the head. Upon 
one of the navels is a cross and four holes, which are 
doubtless intended to represent the four nails employed by 
our Aryan ancestors to fasten the two pieces of wood 
which were laid crosswise for producing the holy fire.f 
In these strata I also discovered a number of those 
cups in the form of champagne-glasses with two handles, 
which however, as may be seen from the drawings, 
become clumsier, smaller, and inferior in quality at 
every yard the higher we ascend. Cups with coronets 
below (vase-covers) also occur, like- 
wise many small red jars with three 
feet and two handles, and several 
hundreds of uncoloured jars, with 
a handle from nearly 4 to 4J inches 

high. There are also enormous Tcrra.co.^*'» a form f«. 
masses of large clumsy hammers quentatthedepthofa sm. 

and other instruments of diorite ; I also found a Triapus of 
diorite, which is above 1 2i inches high and 7I inches thick. 

There is a well belonging to this nation, built of good 
hewn stones cemented with clay ; its opening is at a depth 

* See No. 5, p. 24. — [Ed.] Perhaps they were used to polish the 
terra-cotta vases. 

t See No. 13, p. 35. 
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of 13 feet. I have had it cleared out almost as far as the 
primary soil ; one wall of this well is still to be seen on 
the left side of the northern entrance of my great cutting. 
Hand mill-stones of lava are also found in immense numbers 
in these strata. 

A new epoch in the history of Ilium commenced when 
the accumulation of ddbris on this hill had reached a height 
of 4 meters (13 feet) below its present surface ; for the town 
was again destroyed, and the inhabitants killed or driven 
out by a wretched tribe, which certainly must likewise have 
belonged to the Aryan race, for upon the round terra-cottas 
I still very frequently find the tree of life and the simple 
and double cross with the four nails. In these depths, 
however, the form of the whorls degenerates ; they become 
more elongated and pointed ; I also find many in the 
form of cones about inch to li inch in height, which 



No. 130. Tcrra-colta Vessel (4 m.). No. 131. A small Terra-cotta Va.se with 

two Rings for suspension (a M.). 

never occur in the lower strata ; most of them are without 
decorations. Of pottery much less is found, and all of it 
is much more inartistic than that in the preceding strata. 
However, an exceedingly fanciful goblet, found at a depth 
of 13 feet, deserves to be specially mentioned ; its body, 
which rests upon three little feet, is a tube, out of which 
three small cups stand up. We still frequently meet with 
cups (vase-coYers) bearing the owl’s face of the Ilian Athena, 
and a kind of helmet, but they continue to become more 
and more rude.* In like manner the cups in the form of 

■* C^ompare these with Cut No. 74 on p. 115. 
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champagne-glasses continue to be inferior in quality, they are 
always smaller and coarser, and are now only about 5 inches 
high, whereas at a depth of 
33 feet they were i2|- inches 
high. Several vases with female 
breasts, navel, and upraised 
arms, occur at a depth of 4 


Nus. 132, 133. Owl-faced Vasc-covers (3 m.). The second is of an unusual form. 


Nos. 134, 135- 1 wo-]iandIe»l Cups from the upper Stratum I 


No. 136. Terra-cotta Vase (2 m .). 


No. 137. Perforated Terra-cotta (a m.). 


meters (13 feet), one at a depth of meters (about 8 feet). 
Small red vases in the form of hour-glasses with a handle 
are still frequently met with ; two were found at as small 
a depth as 2 meters { 6 h feet). A very great number of 
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small tirdinaiy jars were found at a depth of 4 and 
3 meters (15 to pi feet), but thfey almost entirely cease 
to be found at a meters (6i feet)‘ below the surface. At 



a b 

Nos. 138, X39. Deep Plates {patera) with Rings for suspension, placed («) vertically or {b) hori- 
zontally (x and a m.). 


the depths of 4, 3, and even ai meters (13, pf, and 8 feet) 
I also found very many idols of the Ilian Athena, made ot 
fine marble ; upon several there are engravings of her owl’s 
head and girdle. 

At a depth of 3 meters (10 feet) I also found a terra- 
cotta idol, which represents this same goddess with the owl’s 
face and two enormous eyes ; she has two female breasts. 



No. Z40. a. Front. No. 140. b. Back. No. x4x. 

Idols of the Ilian Athena (3 m.). 


and long hair hanging down behind. Three horizontal 
lines on the neck seem to denote armour. At the same 
depth I also found a small and splendid sacrificial basin of 
teura-cotta, with three feet ; in the basin there are engraved 
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a suastika, a tree with twenty-four branches, and a. cater- 
pillar* 

Copper was known to this people, for I discovered here 
knives, lances, and nails made of this metal. The form of 
the nails is often curious, for occasionally^ I find them with 
two heads, one beside the other, sometimes with no head at 
all, but merely two pointed ends, so that a kind of head had 
to be made by bending over about f of an inch at one of 
the ends. Another proof of their knowledge of metals is 
furnished by the moulds in mica-schist. 

We find scarcely any stones in these strata, and the 
masses of charred ruins and wood-ashes leave no doubt 
that all the buildings of this tribe 
were made of wood. I find in these 
strata of 6 i feet thick some few stone 
weights, also a couple of hand-mills 
of lava, but otherwise no imple- 
ments of stone except knives of 
silex in the form of saws, which 
seem often to have been made with 
great care. Thus, for instance, at a 
depth of 6i feet I found a saw made 
of silex 4I inches in length and i ' 3 
in breadth, which was so exquisitely 
made that I at first thought it must be a comb. The 
upper portion of the saw bore the clearest marks of 
having been encased in wood. 



With the people to whom these strata belonged — from 
4 to a meters (13 to 6i feet) below the surface — the pre- 
Hellenic ages end, for henceforward we see many ruined 
walls of Greek buildings, of beautifully hewn stones laid 
together without cement, '-and in the uppermost layer of all 
even the ruins of house-walls, in which the stones are joined 


* See Plate XLVIII., No. 484- 
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with lime or cement. Moreover, the painted and unpainted 
terra-cottas, occasionally found at a depth of a meters 
(6i feet), leave no doubt that a Greek colony took posses- 
sion of Ilium when the surface of this hill was still that 
much lower than it is now. It is impossible to determine 
exactly when this new colonization took place, but it must 
certainly have been much earlier than the visit of Xerxes 
reported by Herodotus (VII. 43), which took place 480 
years before Christ. According to Strabo (XIII. i. 4a) the 
town was built under Lydian dominion, and hence this 
event may have taken place about 700 b.c.; for the com- 
mencement of the Lydian dominion is assigned to the year. 
797 B.c. Fluted jars, which archaeologists believe to belong 
to a period aoo years anterior to Christ, are found imme- 
diately below the surfece, at a depth of from if to 3I feet. 
The Greek colony does not appear by any means to have at 
all extirpated the inhabitants of Ilium, for I still find a great 
deal of pre-Hellenic pottery at a depth of 6 h and even of 
5 feet. At all ev.ents those round lamp-shaped, terra-cottas 
with a potter’s stamp and two holes at the edge, found as far 
down as 6i feet, seem to me to be of Greek manufacture. 
The round articles with one hole through the centre, without 
or with decorations representing the sun and its rays, or the 
sun with stars, or four double or treble rising suns forming 
a cross, or even the sun in the centre of a simple or double 
cross, occur in numbers as far up as a depth of3i feet; but 
in these uppermost strata the quality of the clay of which 
these articles are made is very bad, and the symbolical signs 
are very coarsely and inartistically engraved. My wife, who 
is enthusiastic about the discovery of Ilium, and who helps 
me assiduously in the excavations, found, in a cutting which 
she and her maid had opened close to our house, the same 
round terra-cottas, with or without decorations, even quite 
close to the surface. How these exceedingly remarkable 
objects, which are adorned with the most ancient religious 
symbols of the Aryan race, can have continued to be used 
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for more than looo years by the four tribes which succes- 
sively held possession .of Ilium, and even by the civilized 
Greek colony, is to me a problem as inexplicable as the 
purpose for which they were used. If, as I now conjecture, 
they represent the wheel, which in the Rigveda is the symbol 
of the sun’s chariot,, they were probably used as Ex voios, or 
they were worshipped as idols of the sun-god, Phcebus Apollo. 
But why are there such enormous numbers of them ? 

The well, which I last year discovered at a depth of 
6i feet, built of hewn stones with cement, belongs of course 
to the Greek colony ; so also do all those enormous water 
and wine urns (iri^oi), which I met with in the upper- 
most strata. I find all of these colossal urns, as well as all 
those met with in the deeper strata, standing upright, which 
is the best proof, if indeed any were needed, that the 
mighty masses of (Ubris cannot have been brought here 
from another place, but that they were formed gradually in 
the course of thousands of years, and that the conquerors 
and destroyers of Ilium, or at least the new settlers after its 
conquest and destruction, never had the same manners and 
customs as their predecessors. Consequently, for many 
centuries, houses with walls built of unburnt bricks stood 
upon the mighty heaps of stone, from 13 to 20 feet thick, 
belonging to the enormous buildings of the primitive 
Trojans ; again, for centuries, houses built of stones joined 
with clay were erected upon the ruins of houses of brick ; 
for another long period, upon the ruins of these stone 
houses wooden houses were erected ; and lastly, upon the 
charred ruins of the latter were established the buildings 
of the Greek colony, which at first consisted of large hewn 
stones joined with clay or cement. It can thus no longer 
seem astonishing that these masses of ruins, covering the 
primary soil, have a thickness of from 14 to 16 meters 
(46 to 52^ feet) at the least. 

I take this opportunity of giving a translation of the 
answer I made to an article published by M. G. Nikolai'des 
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in No. 181 of the Greek newspaper ‘ ’E(^ju.£/7i$ 
in which the author endeavours to prove that I am giving 
myself unnecessary trouble, and that the site of Troy is not 
to be found here, but ton the heights of Bunarbashi.* 

“ M. Nikolai'des maintains that the site of Troy cannot 
be discovered by means of excavations or other proofs, 
but solely from the Iliad. He is right, if he supposes that 
Ilium is only a picture of Homer’s imagination, as the City 
of. the Birds was but a fency of Aristophanes. If, however, 
he believes that a Troy actually existed, then his assertion 
appears most strange. He thereupon says that Troy was 
situated on the heights of Bunarbashi, for that at the foot 
of them are the two springs beside which Hector was killed. 
This is, however, a great mistake, for the number of springs 
there is forty, and not two, which is sufficiently clear from 
the Turkish name of the district of the springs, ‘ Kirkgios’ 
(40 eyes or springs). My excavations in 1868", on the 
heights of Bunarbashi, which I everywhere opened down 
to the primary soil, also suffice to prove that no village, 
much less -a town, has ever stood there. This is further 
shown by the shape of the rocks, sometimes pointed, 
sometimes steep, and in all cases very irregular. At the 
end of the heights, at a distance of miles from the 
Hellespont, there are, it is true, the ruins of a small town, 
but ’its area is so very insignificant, that it cannot possibly 
have possessed more than 2000 inhabitants, whereas, ac- 
cording to the indications of the Iliad, the Homeric Ilium 
must have had over 50,000. In addition to this, the small 
town is four hours distant, and the 40 springs are 3^ hours 
distant, from the Hellespont; and such distances entirely 
contradict ^the statements of the Iliad, according to 
which the Greeks forced their way fighting, four times in 


* We do not feel it right to spoil the unity of the following disquisition 
by striking out the few repetitions of arguments urged in other parts of 
the work. — [E d.] 
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one day, across the land which lay between the naval camp 
and the walls of Troy. 

“ M. Nikolaides’s map of the Plain of Troy may 
give rise to errors'; for he applies the name of Simoi’s to 
the river which flows through the south-eastern portion 
of the Plain, whereas this river is the Thymbrius, as 
Mr. Frank Calvert has proved. In his excavations on 
the banks of that river, Mr. Calvert found the ruins of 
the temple of the Thymbrian Apollo, about which there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, owing to the long inscrip- 
tion which contains the inventory of the temple. Then 
on the map of M. Nikolai'des I find no indication what- 
ever of the much larger river Doumbrek-Su, which flows 
through the north-eastern portion of the Plain of Troy, and 
passed close by the ancient towh of Ophrynium, near 
which was Hector’s tomb and a grove dedicated to him.* 
Throughout all antiquity, this river was called the Simois, 
as is also proved by Virgil III. 302, 305). The map 

of M. Nikolai'des equally ignores the river which flows 
from south to north through the Plain, the Kalifatli- 
Asmak, with its enormously broad bed, which must cer- 
tainly at one time have been occupied by the Scamander, 
and into which the Simbis still flows to the north of Ilium. 
The Scamander has altered its course several times, as is 
proved by the three large river-beds between it and the 
bed of the Kalifatli-Asmak. But even these three ancient 
river-beds are not given in the map of M. Nikola'ides. 

“ In complete oppo^tion to all the traditions of an- 
tiquity, the map recognises the tomb of Achilles in the 
conical sepulchral mound of In-Tepe, which stands on a hill 
at the foot of the promontory of Rhceteum, and which, 
from time immemorial, has been regarded as the tomb of 
Ajax. During an excavation of this hill, in 1788, an 


* Strabo, XIII. i. p. 103; Lycophron, Cassandra^ 1208. See 
further, on the Simois, Note A, p. 358. 
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arched passage was found, about 3^ feet high, and built of 
bricks ; as well as the ruins of a small temple. According 
to Strabo (XIII. i.p. 103), the temple contained the statue 
of Ajax, which Mark Antony took away and presented to 
Cleopatra. Augustus gave it back to the inhabitants of 
the town of Rhoeteum, which was situated near the tomb. 
According to Philostratus {Heroica, I.), the temple, which 
stood over the grave, was repaired by the Emperor Hadrian, 
and according to ^’liny {H. N., V. 33), the town of Aian- 
teum was atone time situated close to the tomb. On the 
other hand, throughout antiquity, the tomb of Achilles was 
believed to be the sepulchral mound on an elevation at the 
foot of the promontory of Sigeum, close to the Hellespont, 
and its position corresponds perfectly with Homer’s de- 
scription.* 

“The field situated directly south of this tomb, and 
which is covered with fragments of pottery, is doubtless the 
site of the ancient town of Achilleura, -which,* according to 
Strabo (XIII. i. p. 1 10), was buill; by*the Mitylenaeans, who 
were for many years at war with 'the Athenians, while the 
latter held Sigeum, and which was destroyed simultaneously 
with-Sigeum by the people of Ilium. Pliny {H. N., V. 33) 
confirms the disappearance of Achilleum. TheTlians here 
brought offerings to the dead, not only on^ the tomb of 
Achilles, but also upon the neighbouring tombs of Patro- 
clus and Antilochus.f Alexander the Great offered sacri- 


* Otfyssef, XXIV. 80-81 : V 

'Afi^ abroiffi 8*?ir€iTa fiiyav Koi hfiltfiova r6/i$oy 
• Xtiaficv Uphs ffTparbs atxAW?T<£wi^, 

*Aktp ^irl irpovxo^trp, M irAore? ‘EAA»i<rirdj^r^, 

Kty ‘irovT6^iv aybpd<riv 

Tots, oi vvv Ka\ ot fiterdirta-Bey Utroyrat, 

“We the holy array of the spear-throwing Argives, then raised round these 
(bones) a great and honourable tomb on the projecting shore of the broad Hellespont, 
so that it might be seen from the sea by the men who are now born and who shall be 
hereafter.’*— Dr. Sqhliemann’s translation. 

t Strabo, XIII. i. 
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fices here in the temple of Achilles.* Caracalla also, 
accompanied by his army, offered sacrifices to the manes 
of Achilles, and held games around the tomb.f Homer 
never says anything about a river in the Greek camp, which 
probably extended along the whole shore betw'een Cape 
Sigeum and the Scamander, which at that time occupied 
the ancient bed of the Kalifatli-Asmak. But the latter, 
below the village, of Kumkoi, is at all events identical 
with the large bed of the small stream In-t^pe-Asmak, 
which flows into the Hellespont near Cape RhcEteum. 

“ M. Nikolai'des further quotes the following lines from 
the Iliad (II. 811-815): — 

“Etrrt 8c Tts TTpo-Trapottfc ttoXios aiTrcia KokiDvrjy 
’Ev TreSio) aTrai/cv^c, TrepiBpofio^ tvOa #cat 
T^v ^OL avSpe^ BarUtap KLKkqaKOvariv, 

'AOdvtlTOL 8c TC (T^fia 7rokv(TKdp6fJiOLO MvpLVY)^. 

"^YjvOa t6t€ Tpwcs TC huKpiOfV hriKovpoL. 

‘ Before the city stands a lofty mound, 

.Each way encircled by the open plain ; 

Men call it Batiea ; but the Gods 

The tomb of swift Myrina ; mustered there 

The Trojans and Allies their troops arrayed/ 

M. Nikolai'des gathers from this, that in front of Ilium there 
was a very high hill, upon which the Trojan army of 
50,000 men were marshalled in battle-array. I, however, 
do not interpret the above lines by supposing that the 
mound of Batiea was large and spacious, nor that 50,000 
were marshalled upon it in battle-array. On the contrary, 
when Homer uses the word ‘ aiirus ’ for height, he always 
means ‘ steep and lofty,’ and upon a steep and lo|ty height 
50,000 Trojans could not possibly have been marshalled. 
Moreover, the poet expressly siys that the steep hill is 
called by the gods the tomb of ;the nimble-limbed Myrina, 

* Plutarch, ‘ Life of Alexander the Great ' ; Cicero, pro Archia, 10 ; 
Ailian, V. H,, 12, 7. 

t Dio Cassius, LXXVII. 
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while ‘Batiea,’ the name which men gave the hill, can 
signify only ‘the tomb of Batiea.’ For, according to 
Apollodorus (iii. 12), Batiea was the daughter of the Trojan 
King Teucer, and married Dardanus, who had immigrated 
from Samothrace, and who eventually became the founder 
of Troy.* Myrina was one of the Amazons who had under- 
taken the campaign against Troy.f Homer can never have 
wished us to believe that 50,000 warriors were marshalled 
upon a steep and lofty tumulus, upon whose summit 
scarcely ten men could stand ; he only wished to indicate 
the locality where the Trojan army was assembled ; they 
were therefore marshalled round or beside the tumulus. 

“ M. Nikolaides goes on to say, that such a hill still exists 
in front of Bunarbashi, whereas there is no hill whatever, not 
even a mound, before Ilium Novum. My answer to this 
is that in front of the heights of Bunarbashi there are none 
of those conical tumuli called ‘ (njiiara ’ by Homer, that 
however there must have been one in front of Hissarlik, 
where I am digging, but it has disappeared, as do all earthen 
mounds when they are brought under the plough.J Thus, 
for instance, M. Nikolaides, during his one day’s residence 
in the Plain of Troy in the year 1867, still found the 
tumulus of Antilochus near the Scamander, for he speaks 
of it in his w'ork published in the same year. I, too, saw 
the same tumulus in August, 1868, but even then it had 
considerably decreased in size, for it had just begun to be 
ploughed over, and now it has long sinfie disappeared. 

“ M. Nikolaides says that I am excavating in New Ilium. 
My answer is that the city, whose depths I am investigating, 
was throughout antiquity, nay from the time of its founda- 
tion to that of its destruction, always simply called Ilium, 
and that no one ever called it New Ilium, for everyone 

* /aad, XX. 215-218. 

t> Herodotus, I. 27 ; Iliad, III. 189-190; Strabo, XIII. 3. 

X But see further on this point, Chapter XL, pp. 197-8. — [Ed.] 
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believed that the city stood on the site of the Homeric Ilium, 
and that it was identical with it. The only person who 
ever doubted its identity with Ilium, the city of Priam, was 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who maintained that the famous old 
city had stood on the site of the village of the Ilians 
(’iX.ioaj' K<aiir)), which lies 30 stadia (3 geog. miles) to 
the south-east. This opinion was afterwards shared by 
Strabo, who however, as he himself admits, had never 
visited the Plain of Troy; hence he too calls the town 
‘ TO (rrjfxepiuov ’’iXioj/,’ to distinguish it from the Homeric 
Ilium. My last year’s excavations on the site of the ’iXiewv 
KcjfiTj have, however, proved that the continuous elevation 
on one side of it, which appeared to contain the ruins of 
great town walls, contains in reality nothing but mere 
earth. Wherever I investigated the site of the ancient 
village, I always found the primary soil at a very inconsider- 
able depth, and nowhere the slightest trace of a town ever 
having stood there. Hence Demetrius of Scepsis and 
Strabo, who adopted his theory, were greatly mistaken. 
The town of Ilium was only named Ilium Novum about 
1000 years after its complete destruction ; in fact this 
name was only given to it in the year 1788 by Lechevalier, 
the author of the theory that the Homeric Ilium stood on 
the heights of Bunarbashi. Unfortunately, however, as his 
work and map of the Plain of Troy prove, Lechevalier 
only knew of the town from hearsay ; he had never taken 
the trouble to come here himself, and hence he has com- 
mitted the exceedingly ludicrous mistake, in his map, of 
placing his New Ilium 4! miles from Hissarlik, on the 
other side of the Scamander, near Kuin-kaleh. 

I wonder where M. Nikolaides obtained the information 
that the city which he calls Ilium Novum was founded by 
Astypalaeus in the sixth century b.c. It seems that he 
simply read in Strabo (XIII. 602), that the Astypalaeans, 
living in Rhoeteum, built on the Simois the town of 
Polion (which name passed over into Polisma), which, as 
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it had no natural fortifications, was soon destroyed, and 
that he has changed this statement of Strabo’s by making 
the Astypalaeans build Ilium Novum in the sixth century 
B.c. In the following sentence Strabo says that the town 
(Ilium) arose under the dominion of the Lydians, which 
began in 797 b.c. Whence cah M. Nikolaides have 
obtained the information that the foundation of the town 
was made in the sixth century? 

“ M. Nikolaides further says that Homer certainly saw 
the successors of .^!^neas ruling^in Troy, else he could not 
have put the prophecy of that dynasty into the mouth of 
Poseidon.* I also entertained the same opinion, until my 
excavations proved it to be erroneous, and showed un- 
doubtedly that Troy was completely destroyed, and rebuilt 
by another people. ^ ^ 

“As a further proof that the site of the Homeric 
Ilium was on the heights of Bunarbashi, M. Nikolaides 
says that the Trojans placed a scout on the tumulus of 
yEsyetes, to watch when the Achaeans would march forth 
from their ships, and he thinks that, on account of the 
short distance from the Hellespont, this watching would 
have been superfluous and unreasonable if, as I say, Troy 
had stood on the site of Iliunl, which M. Nikolaides calls 
Ilium Novum. I am astonished at this remark of M. 
Nikolaides, for, as he can see from his own map of the 
Plain of Troy, the distance from hence to the Hellespont 
is nearly four miles, or li hour’s walk, whereas no human 
eye can recognise men at a distance of i mile, much 
less at a distance of four. M. Nikolaides, however, be- 
lieves the tumulus of AEsyetes to be the mound called 
Udjek-Tepe, which is 8 miles or 3^ hours’ journey from 
the Hellespont. But at such a distance the human eye 
could scarcely see the largest ships, and could in no case 
recognise men. 


Iliad, XX. 307-308, quoted in the Introduction, p. 19. 
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“ In like manner, the assertion of M. Nikolaides, that 
there is no spring whatever near Hissarlik, is utterly wrong. 
It would be unfortunate for me if this were true, for I have 
constantly to provide my 130 workmen with fresh water 
to drink; but, thank God, close ta my excavations, im- 
mediately below the ruins of the town-wall, there are two 
beautiful springs, one of which is even a double one. 
M. Nikolaides is also wrong in his assertion that the 
Scamander does not .flow, and never has flowed, between 
Hissarlik and - the Hellespont ; ' for, as already stated, the 
Scamander must ^t^one*^ time have occupied the large 
and splendid bed of the Kalifatli-Asmak, which runs into 
the Hellespont near Cape Rhoeteum, and which is not 
given in the map of M. Nikolaides. 

“ Lastly, he is completely wrong in his statement that 
the hill of Hissarlik, where I am digging, lies at the 
extreme north-eastern end of the Plain of Troy ; for, as 
everyone may see by a glance at the map, the Plain 
extends still further to the north-east an hour and a half 
in length and half an hour in breadth, and only ends at 
the foot of the heights of Renkbi and the ancient city of 
Ophrynium. 

“ It will be easily understood that, being engaged with 
my superhuman works, I have not a moment to spare, 
and therefore I cannot waste my precious time with idle 
talk. I beg M. Nikolaides to come to Troy, and to 
convince himself with his own eyes that, in refuting his 
erroneous statements, I have described all I see here before 
me with the most perfect truth.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

Increase of men and machinery and cost on the works ; but slow pro- 
gress — Continued liurricane on “ the windy Ilium ” (’'lA.tos ^v€/xdc(rcra) 
— The great platform proves too high — New cutting — Excavation 
of the temple — Objects found — Greek statuettes in terra-cotta - 
Many whorls with and suns — Wheel-shaped whorls with simple 
patterns in the lowest strata — Terra-cotta balls with ^iinsand stars — 
Use of the whorls as amulets or coins discussed — Little bowls, 
probably lamps — Other articles of pottery — Funnels — A terra- 
cotta bell — Various beautiful terra-cottas — Attempts at forgery 
by the workmen — Mode of naming the men — The springs in front 
of Ilium — Question of Homer’s hot and cold spring — Course of 
the Simois — The tomb of Batiea or Myrina identified with the 
Pacha Tepe — 'Theatre of Lysimachus — Heat and wind — Plague 
of insects and scorpions — Konstantinos Kolobos, a native genius 
without feet. 

On the Hill of Hissarlik, July 13th, 1872. 

My last report was dated the i8th of June. As the great 
extent of my excavations renders it necessary for me 
to work with no less than 120 men, I have already been 
obliged, on account of the harvest season, to increase the 
daily wages to 12 piasters since the ist of June; but even 
this would not have enabled me to collect the requisite 
number of men, had not Mr. Max Muller, the German 
Consul in Gallipoli, had the kindness to send me 40 work- 
men from that place. In consequence of this, even during 
the busiest harvest season, I have always had from 1 20 to 
130 workmen, and now that the harvest is over, I have 
constantly 150. To facilitate the works, I have procured, 
through the kindness of the English Consul in Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Charles Cookson, 10 “man-carts,” which 
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are drawn by two men and pushed by a third. The same 
gentleman also sent me 20 wheel-barrows, so that I now 
work with 10 man-carts and 88 wheel-barrows. In addi- 
tion to these I- keep six more carts with horsesj each of 
which costs 5 francs a day, so that the total cost of my 
excavations amounts to more than 400 francs (16/.) a 
day. Besides battering-rams, chains, and windlasses, my 
implements consist of 24 large iron levers, 108 spades, and 
103 pickaxes, all of the best English manufacture. From 
sunrise to sunset all are busily at work, for I have three 
capital foremen, and my wife and I are always present at 
the works. But for all this I do not think that I now 
remove more than 400 cubic yards of ddbris in a day, for 
the distance is always increasing, and in several places it 
is already more than 262 feet. Besides this, the continual 
hurricane from the north, which drives the dust into 
our eyes and blinds us, is exceedingly disturbing. This 
perpetual high wind is perhaps explained by the fact that 
the Sea of Marmora, with the Black Sea behind it, is con- 
nected with the ^.gean Sea by a strait comparatively so 
narrow. Now, as such perpetual high winds are unknown 
in any other part of the world, Homer must have lived in 
the Plain of Troy, otherwise he would not have so often 
given to his TXios the appropriate epithet of “ ‘^vefioea-a-a ” 
(the “ windy ” or “ stormy ”), which he gives to no other 
place. 

As I have already said, at a perpendicular depth of 12 
meters (39^ feet) below the summit of the hill (on the 
site of what is probably the temple built by Lysimachus) 
I have dug a platform, 102 feet broad below and 112 feet 
wide at the top : it already extends to a length of 82 feet. 
But to my great alarm I find that I have made it at least 
5 meters (i6i feet) too high; for, in spite of the great 
depth and the great distance from the declivity of the hill, 
I am here still in the dSris of the Greek colony, whereas 
on the northern declivity of the hill I generally reached the 
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ruins of the preceding people af a depth of less than 6i 
feet. To make the whole platform i6i feet lower would 
be a gigantic piece of work, for which I have no patience 
at present, on account of the advanced season of the year. 
But in order as soon as possible to find out what lies 
hidden in the depths of this temple, I have contented 
myself with making a cutting 26 feet broad above and 
13 feet wide below, exactly i6i feet below the platform 
and in the centre of it. This cutting I am having dug 
out at the same time from below and on two terraces, so 
it advances rapidly. 

Since the discovery of the Sun-god with the four horses, 
many blocks of marble with representations of suns and 
fiowers have been found, but no sculptures of any impor- 
tance. As yet very few other objects have been brought 
to light from the excavation of the temple ; only a few 
round terra-cottas with the usual- decoration of the central 
sun surrounded by three, four, or five triple or quad- 
ruple rising suns ; knives of silex in the form of saws, a 
few pretty figures in terra-cotta, among which is a priestess 
with very expressive Assyrian features, with a dress of a 
brilliant red and green colour, and a red cloth round her 
head ; also a small bowl, the lower end of which represents 
the head of a mouse. The mouse, it is well known, is a 
creature inspired by the vapours of the earth, and, as the 
symbol of wisdom, was sacred to Apollo. According to 
Strabo (XIII. p. 613) Apollo is said to have caused mice 
to show the Teucrians, who migrated from Crete, the 
place where they were to settle. However, the bowl with 
the head ®f a mouse is no more a proof that the temple 
built here by Lysimachus was dedicated to Apollo than is 
the metope representing the Sun-god with four horses. 

In the other parts of my excavations, since my last 
report, we have again brought to light an immense number 
of round terra-cottas, and among them, from a depth of 
from 4 to 10 meters (13 to 33 feet), a remarkable number 
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with three, four, or five pjJ round the central sun,* One, 
from a depth of 23 feet,f shows the central sun surrounded by- 
six suns, through each of which a passes ; upon another, 

found at a depth of 33 feet, the central sun has la trees 
instead of rays ;J upon a third, brought from a depth of i6i 
feet, the sun has seven rays in the form of fishing-hooks, 
one in the form of the figure three and two in the shape of 
the Phmnician letter Nun, then follow 12 sheaves of rays, in 
each of which are four little stars; upon a fourth terra- 
cotta, which I found at a depth of i6i feet, there are four 
rising suns and a tree in the circle round the sun.§ I very 
frequently find between the rising suns three or four rows 
of three dots running towards the central sun, || which, 
as already said, according to E. Burnouf, denote “royal 
majesty” in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions. It is 
certain that this symbol is here also intended to glorify the 
Sun-god. At a depth of from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 
feet) we also find round terra-cottas, upon which the entire 
surface round the sun is filled with little stars, and in 
addition only one py. 

During the last few days we have also found, in 
the strata next above the primary soil, at a depth of from 
46 to 36 feet, a number of round brilliant black terra- 
cottas of exquisite workmanship ; most of them much flatter 
than those occurring in the higher strata, and resembling 
a wheel; many are in the shape of large fiat buttons.^. 
But we also meet with some in the form of tops and 
volcanoes, which differ from those found in the higher 
strata only by the fineness of the terra-cotta and by their 
better workmanship. The decorations on ‘these very 
ancient articles are, however, generally much simpler than 

• See the Plates of Whorls, Nos. 350, 351, 352, 356, 357, 359, &c. 

+ Plate XXVI., No. 362. M. Burnouf calls these “ the 6 bi-monthly 
sacrifices.” 

t Plate XXXIIL, No. 402. § Plate XXXIV., No. 403. 

II Plate XXII., No. 320. IT See the Sections on Plate XXL 
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those met with above a dejith of lo meters (33 feet), and 
are mostly confined to the representation of the sun with 
its rays, or with stars between the latter, or of the sun in 
the centre of a simple cross, or in the middle of four or 
five double or treble rising suns. At a depth of 6 'meters 
(20 feet) we again found a round terra-cotta in the form of 
a volcano, upon which are engraved three antelopes in the 
circle round the sun. 

At a depth of from 5 to 8 meters (i 6 h to 26 feet) a 
number of terra-cotta balls were found, the surface of 
each being divided into eight fields ; these contain a great 
many small suns and stars, either enclosed by circles or 
standing alone. Most of the balls, however, are without 
divisions and covered with stars ; upon some I find the py 
and the tree of life, which, as already said, upon a terra- 
cotta ball found at a depth of 26 feet, had stars between 
its branches. 
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No. 143. Terra-cotta Ball, representing appiirently the climates of the globe (8 m.).* 


Among the thousands and thousands of round terra- 
cottas in the form of the volcano, the top, or the wheel, 


* In the ball here depicted there is no mistaking the significance of 
the line of ad. the symbols of fire, as denoting the torrid zone. The 
three dots are, according to M. Burnouf, the symbol of royal majesty 
therein residing. The two rows of dots parallel to the torrid zone may 
possibly represent the inhabited regions of the temperate zones, accord- 
ing to the oriental theory followed by Plato. — [E d.] 
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which are found here from the surfece down to a depth of 
from 14 and 16 meters (46 to 53 feet) — that is, from the 
end of the Greek colony down to the ruined strata of the 
first inhabitants, -I have not yet found a single one with 
symbolical signs, upon which I could discover the slightest 
trace that it had been used for any domestic purpose.* On 
the other hand, among those which have no decorations I 
find a few, perhaps two in a hundred, of those in the form 
of volcanoes, the upper surfaces of which show distinct 
traces of rubbing, as if from having been used on the 
spinning-wheel or loom. That tliese articles, which are 
frequently covered with the finest and most artistic en- 
gravings, should have served as weights for fishing-nets, is 
utterly inconceivable, for, apart from all other reasons 
opposed to such a supposition, pieces of terra-cotta have 
not the requisite weight, and of course are directly spoilt 
by being used in water. 

M. E. Burnouf writes to me, that these exceedingly 
remarkable objects were either worn by the Trojans 
and their successors as amulets, or must have been 
used as coins. Both of these suppositions, however, seem 
to me to be impossible. For amulets they are much 
too large and heavy, for they are from above i inch to 
nearly 2 inches, and some even 2^ inches, in diameter, 
and from J of an inch to nearly 2 inches high; more- 
over, it would be most uncomfortable to wear even a 
single one of these heavy pieces on the neck or breast. 
That they were used as coins appears to me inconceivable, 
on account of the religious symbols ; moreover, if they had 
been so used, they would show traces of wear from their 
continual transfer. The white substance with which the 
engravings are filled seems also to contradict their having 
been used as coins; for in their constant passage from 
hand to hand it would have soon disappeared. Lastly, 


* See the qualification of this statement on p. 40. 
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such an use is inconsistent with the fact that they also occur 
in the strata of the Greek colony, in wrhich I find a number 
of copper and some silver coins of Ilium. However, the 
latter belong for the most part to the time of the Roman 
emperors, and I cannot say with certainty that they reach 
back beyond our Christian era. There are, however, coins 
of Sigeum, which probably belong to the second century 
before Christ, for in Strabo’s time this town was already 
destroyed. 

At a depth of 14 meters (46 feet) I find, among 
other curious objects, small round bowls only 1} inch in 
diameter ; some of them have, on the edge of the bottom, 
four little feet with a perforated hole, and in the centre a 




No. 144. Small Terra cotta Vessel irom the lowest Stratum, with four perforated feet, and one 
foot in the middle (14 M.).* 

fifth little foot without a hole. Other bowls of the same 
size have four little feet, only two of which have a per- 
forated hole. My conjecture is that all of these small 
bowls, which could both stand and be hung up, were 
used by the ancient Trojans as lamps. Among the ruins 
of the three succeeding nations I find no trace of lamps, 
and only at a depth of less than a meter feet) do I 
find Greek Xi^voi. 

At the depth of a meters (6i feet) I found, among 
the ruins of a house, a great quantity of very small 
bowls, only 3-4ths of an inch high and 2-5 ths of an 

• In the Atlas, Dr. Schliemann describes this and another such as 
Trojan lamps, but adds that they may be only vase covers. 
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inch broad, together with their small lids; their use is 
unknown to me. At all depths below 4 meters (13 feet) 
I find the small flat saucers of from nearly 2 inches to 
above 3 inches in diameter, with two holes opposite each 
other; from 4 to 7 meters (13 to 23 feet) they are 
coarse, but from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet) they are 
finer, and from 13 to 14 meters (42^ to 46 feet) they are 
very fine. I am completely ignorant as to what they can 
have been used for. At all these depths I also find funnels 
from 2f to above 3 inches long, the broad end of which 
is only a little above an inch in diameter. In the upper 
strata they are made of very coarse clay, but at an increas- 
ing depth they gradually become better, and at a depth 



Nos. 14s, X46. 'IVo little Funnels of I'crra-cotta, inscribed with Cyprian Letters (3 m.). 


of 46 feet they are made of very good terra-cotta. It is 
extremely remarkable, however, that these curious and 
very “ unpractical ” funnels were kept in use in an entirely 
unchanged pattern by all the tribes which inhabited Ilium 
from the foundation of the city to before the Greek colony. 
I also find, in the second and third strata, terra-cottas in the 
form of the primitive canoes which were made of the hollowed 
trunk of a tree. From 4 to 7 meters (13 to 23 feet) they 
are coarse, and about 4 inches long ; at a depth of from 
7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet) they are finer, and from 
li to 2I inches long. They may have been used as salt- 
cellars or pepper-boxes; I found several with flat lids. 
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No. 147. A Trojan 
Huinmiiig'top (7 m .). 


These vessels cease to be found in the lowest stratum. 
Miniature vases and pots, between i and 2 inches, high, 
are frequently found in all the strata from a depth of 
from 10 to 33 ’feet; at a depth of from 46 to 52^ feet 

only three miniature 
pots were discovered; 
one is not quite an 
inch high; At a depth 
of 5 meters (16J feet) 
we found a perfectly 
closed earthen vessel 
with a handle, which 
seems to have been 

No. 148. Terra-cotta Bell, 1 r 

or Clapper, or Rattle USed aS & bcll, for 
(5 M., 7 m the Photo- ^ 

there are pieces^ of 

metal inside of it which ring when it is shaken. 

Of cups (vase-covers) with owls’, heads and helmets, 
since my last report two have been brought out from a 
depth of 10 and 11 feet, two from 16 feet, and one from 
26 feet. The first are made of bad terra-cotta and 
are inartistic; those from a depth of 16 feet are much 
better finished and of a better clay ; while that from 
26 feet (8 meters) is so beautiful, that one is inclined to 
say that it represents the actual portrait of the goddess 
with the owl’s face.* During these last few days we have 
found a number of those splendid red cups in the form 
of large champagne-glasses, without a foot, but with two 
enormous handles, one of which was loj inches high; 
but I have already found one 12^ inches in height. From 
a depth of from 26 to 33 feet we have also brought out 
many small pots with three little feet, with rings at the 
sides and holes in the mouth for hanging up, and with 
pretty engraved decorations. Upon the whole, we have 


The one meant seems to be that engraved on p. 115 (No. 74). 
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njjSl with many beautiful terra-cottas from all the strata 
during the last fe\<r days. 

I have still to describe one of those very pretty vases 
which occur abtindantly at the depth of from 7 to 10 
meters (23 to 33 feet), and have either two closed handles, 
or; in< place of them, two handles with perforated holes, 
and also two holes in the mouth in the same direction; 
thus they could stand or be hung up by means of strings 
drawn through the four holes. They have in most cases 
decorations all round them, which generally consist, above 
and below, of three parallel lines drawn round them horizon- 
tally^ ^ between these there are 24 perpendicular lines, which 
likewse run parallel; the spaces formed by the latter are 
tilled alternately with three or six little stars.* At a depth 
of from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet) we also meet, 
although seldom, with vases having cuneiform decorations. 

I must; however, remind the reader that all the decorations 
met with here, at a depth of from 33 feet up to 6 h feet, 
have always been more or less artistically engraved upon 
the terra-cottas when they were still soft and unburnt, 
that all of the vases have a uniform colour (though the ■ 
ordinary pots are in most cases uncoloured), and that we 
have never found a trace of painting in these depths, with 
the exception of a curious box ih the form of a band-box, 
found at a depth of 8 meters (26 feet), which has three 
feet as well as holes for hanging it up.. It is adorned 
on all sides with red decorations^ on a' yellow ground, 
and on its lid there is a large or a very similar symbol 
of the' Maya, the tire-machine of our Aryan forefathers. 

In the lowest stratum also, at the depth of, 524 feet, 

I found only the one fragment, already described, of 
a vase with actual painting, f All of the other vessels 
found m theise' strata, even the round . terra-cottas in the 
form of wheels, volcanoes, or tops, are of a brilliant 


* Cut, No; 149, IC'ipQ- 


t See Cut, No. i, p. 15. 
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black, red or brown colour, and the clecorations »«y[e 
artistically engraved and filled with a white substance, so 
as to be more striking to the eye. 

As every object belonging to the dark night of the 
pre-Hellenic times, and bearing traces of human skill in 
art, is to me a page of history, I am, above all things, 
obliged to take care that nothing escapes me. I therefore 
pay my workmen a reward of lo paras (5 centimes, or a 
half-penny) for every object that is of the slightest value to 
me; for instance, for every round terra-cotta with religious 
symbols. And, incredible as it naay seem, in spite of the 
enormous quantities of these articles that are discovered, 
my workmen have occasionally attempted to make deco- 
rations on the unornamented articles, in order to obtain 
the reward ; the sun with its rays is the special object of 
their industry. I, of course, detect the forged symbols at 
once, and always punish the forger by deducting 2 piasters 
from his day’s wages ; but, owing to the constant change 
of workmen, forgery is still attempted from time to time. 

As I cannot remember the names of the men engaged 
in my numerous works, I give each a name of my own 
invention according to their more or less pious, military 
or learned appearance: dervish, monk, pilgrim, corporal, 
doctor, schoolmaster, and so forth. As soon as I have 
given a man such a name, the good fellow is called so by 
all as long as he is with me. I have accordingly a number 
of Doctors, not one of whom can either read or write. 

Yesterday, at a depth of 13 meters (43^ feet), between 
the stones of the oldest city, I again came upon two toads, 
which hopped oiF as soon as they found themselves free. 

In my last report I did not state the exact number of 
springs in front of Ilium. I have now visited all the 
springs myselfj and measured their distance frorn my ex- 
cavations, and I can give the following account of them. 
The first spring, which is situated difectly below the ruins 
of the ancient town-wall, is exactly 365 meters (399 yards) 
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from my excavations; its water has a temperature of 
.16° Celsius (60*8° Fahrenheit). It is- enclosed to a height 
of 6i feet by a. wall of large stones joined with cement, 
9i feet in breadth, and in front of it there ae^ two stone 
troughs for watering cattle. The second spring, which 
is likewise still below the ruins of the ancient town-wall, 
is exactly 725 meters (793 yards) distant from my ex- 
cavations. It has a similar enclosure of large stones, 7 
feet high and 5 feet broad, and has the same temperature. 
But it is out of repair, and the water no longer runs 
through the stone pipe in the enclosure, but along the 
ground before it reaches the pipe. The double spring 
spoken of in my last report is exactly 945 meters (1033 
yards) from my excavations. It consists of two distinct 
springs, which run out through two stone pipes lying 
beside each other in the enclosure composed of large 
stones joined with earth, which rises to a height of 7 
feet and is 23 feet broad; its temperature is 17° Celsius 
(62'6° Fahrenheit). In front of these two springs there 
are six stone troughs, which are placed in such a 
manner that the superfluous water always runs from the 
first trough through all the others. It is extremely 
probable that these are the two springs mentioned by 
Homer, beside which Hector was killed.* When the poet 


Iliad, XXII. 145-156 

Oi 8e iraph (Tkotti^p koX kpiyehv ^vtfiL&fVTa 
vttIk KttT* hpLoJ^irhv 

Kpovv^i 8’ Xkovov Ka\Ktpp6wf Ma re iniyal 
Aota2 oLvdtaffova’i ^KafidvSpov Biyfievroi. 

*H fihy ydp $* SSari \tap^ Si Kairybs • 

riyy€rai 4^ avrfjf 4>s cc irvpbs aiSofieyoto' 

*H 8* irtpri 8cpci irp0p4fi tiKvTa xa\d(y 
^^XPV ^ (fSaros KpvffrdWtf', 

8’ iir' aurdtau irAvyol evpeey 4yybs Xaffiy 
KaKol Aatytotj odi eV/iara triyaAdeyra 
Tl\iv€(rKoy Tpdwy SAoxoi KaXal re Ovyarpes 
T8 vply 4v\ €lpiii^s, vply ixdfiy vTas ^Axouvy, 

“ They** (Hitetpr and Achilles, in flight and pursuit) 

“ They by the watch-tower, and beneath the wall [Where 
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describes the one as boiling hot, the other as cold as ice, 
this is probably to be understood in a metaphorical sense ; 
for the water of both these springs runs into the neigh- 
bouring Sipiois, and thence into the Kalifatli-Asmak, whose 
enormous bed was at one time occupied by the Scamandef ; 
the latter, however, as is well known, comes from Mount 
Ida from a hot and a cold spring. 

I remarked in my last memoir that the Doumbrek-Su 
(Simoi's) still flows past the north of Ilium into the former 
channel of the Scamander, and I afterwards said that one 
of its arms flowed into the sea near Cape Rhoeteum. This 
remark requires some explanation. The sources of the 
Simois lie at a distance of eight hours from Hissarlik; 
and, as far down as the neighbouring village of Chalil-Koi, 
though its water is drawn off into four different channels 
for turning mills, its great bed has always an abun- 
dance of water even during the hottest summer weather. 
At Chalil-Koi, however, it divides itself into two arms ; one 
of which, after it has turned a mill, flows into the Plain in a 
north-westerly direction, forms an immense marsh, and parts 
into two branches, one of which again falls into the other- 
arm, which flows in a westerly direction from Chalil-KoY, 
and then empties itself directly into the Kalifatli-Asmak, 
the ancient bed of the Scamander. The other arm of the 
Simois, which flowed in a north-westerly direction from 
Chalil-Koi, after it has received a tributary from the Kali- 
fatli-Asmak by means of an artificial canal, turns direct 


Where stood the wind-beat fig-tree, raced amain 
Along the public road, until they reached 
The fairly-flowing founts, whence issued forth, 

From double source, Scamander’s eddying streams. 
One with hot current flows, and from beneath. 

As from a furnace, clouds of steam arise ; 

’Mid Summer’s heat the other rises cold ^ 

As hail, or snow, or water crystallized ; 

Besid^ ^e fountains stood the wa^ing-troughsi 
Of well- wrought stone,, where erst the wiv(^ of Troy 
And daughters fair their choicest garments washeif, 
In peaceful, times, ere came the sons of Greece.” 
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north, and, under the name of In-tepe-Asmak, ialls into 
the Hellespont through an enormously broad bed, which 
certainly was at one time occupied by the Kalifatli-Asmak, 
and in remote antiquity by the Scamander, and is close to 
the sepulchral mound of Ajax, which is called^n-tepe. I 
must draw attention to the feet that the name of Ajax 
(Auis, gen. Amu/tos) can even be recognised in the Turkish 
name (/»-tope; T 4 p 4 signifies “hill.”) 

In returning to the article by M. Nikolai'des, I can now 
also refute his assertion that near Ilium, where 1 am digging, 
there is no hill which can be regarded as the one described 
by Homer as the tomb of Batiea or the Amazon Myrina.* 
Strabo (XIII. i. p. 109) quotes the lines already cited 
from the Iliad f (II. 790-794) as an argument against 
the identity of Ilium with the Ilium of Priam, and adds: 
“If Troy had stood on the site of the Ilium of that 
day, Polites would have been better able to watch the 
movements of the Greeks in the ships from the summit of 
the Pergamus than from the tumulus of iEsyetes, which 
lies on the road to Alexandria Troas, 5 stadia (half a 
geographical mile) from Ilium,” 

Strabo is perfectly right in saying that the Greek camp 
must have been more readily seen from the summit of 
the Pergamus than from a sepulchral mound on the road 
to Alexandria Troas, 5 stadia from Ilium ; for Alexandria 
Troas lies to the south-west of Ilium, and the road to it, 
which is distinctly marked by the ford of the Scamander at 
its entrance into the valley, goes direct south as far as 
Bunarbashi, whereas the Hellespont and the Greek camp 
were north of Ilium. But to the south of Ilium,*exactly in 
the direction where the road to Alexandria Troas must have 
been, I see before me a tumulus 33 feet high and 13 1 yards 
in circumference, and, according to an exact measurement 

* See Iliad, 11.^11-815, quoted above, p. 179. 

t ’Chapter H., p. 69. 
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which I have .made, 1017 yards from the southern city 
wall. This, therefore, must necessarily be the sepulchral 
mound of which Strabo writes ; but he has evidently been 
deceived in regard to its identity with the tumulus of 
,/lisyetes by Demetrius of Scepsis, who wished to prove 
the situation of this mound to be in a straight line between 
the Greek camp and the village of the Ilians (’iXicW 
and the latter to be the site of Troy. The tumulus of 
.^jsyetes was probably situated in the present village of 
Kum-Koi, not far from the confluence of the Scamander 
and the Simois, for the remains of an heroic tumulus several 
feet in height are still to be seen there. 

The mound now before me is in front of Troy, but 
somewhat to the side of the Plain, and this position corre- 
sponds perfectly with the statements which Homer gives us 
of the position of the monument of Batiea or the Amazon 
Myrina ; “ irpoirdpoide noXios " and “ ev ireBto} dirdvevOe” 
This tumulus is now called Pacha-Tepe. 

We may form an idea of what a large population Ilium 
possessed at the time of Lysimachus, among other signs, 
from the enormous dimensions of the theatre which he 
built ; it is beside the Pergamus where I am digging, and its 
stage is 197 feet in breadth. 

The heat during the day, which is 32° Celsius (89’6° 
Fahrenheit), is not felt at all, owing to the constant wind, 
and the nights are cool and refreshing. 

Our greatest plague here, after the incessant and in- 
tolerable hurricane, is from the immense numbers of insects 
and vermin of all kinds ; we especially dread the scorpions 
and the so-called XapavronoSia (literally “ with forty feet ” — 
a kind of centipede), which frequently fall down from the 
ceiling of the rooms upon or beside us, and whose bite is 
said to be fatal. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning an exceedingly 
remarkable person, Konstantinos Kolobos, the owner of a 
shop in the village of Neo-Chorion in the Plain of Troy, 
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who, although born without /eet, has nevertheless made a 
considerable fortune in a retail business. But his talents 
are not confined to business ; they include a knowledge 
of languages; and although Kolobos has grown up 
among the rough and ignorant village lads and has never 
had a master, yet t)y self-tuition he has succeeded in ac-' 
quiring the Italian and French languages, and writes and 
speaks both of them perfectly. He is also wonderfully 
expert in ancient Greek, from having several times copied 
and learnt by heart a large etymological dictionary, as well 
as from having read all the classic authors, and he can repeat 
whole rhapsodies from the Iliad by heart. What a pity it 
is that such a genius has to spend his days in a wretched 
village in the Troad, useless to the world, and^in the con- 
stant company of the most uneducated and ignorant people, 
all of whom gaze at him in admiration, but none of whom 
understand him ! 
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CHAPTER XI 1 . 

Discovery of an ancient ^all on the northern slope — Discovery of a 
Tower on the south side — Its position and construction — It is 
Homer’s Grea^ Tower of Ilium — Manner of building with stones 
. and earth — A Greek inscription — Remarkable medal of the age of 
Commodus — Whorls found juist ; below the surface — Terra-cottas 
•found at small depths — Various objects found at the various depths 
t—A skdeton, with ornaments o^^old, which have been exposed to 
■ a great heat — Paucity of human remains, as the Trojans burnt their 
dead ^ No trace of pillars — Naming of the site as “ Ilium " and the 
“ Pergamus of Troy.” 

Pergamus of Troy, August 4th, 1872. 

Referring to my report of the 13th of last month, I am 
glad now to be able to mention that, in excavating the 
;depths of the temple, I found a wall 10 feet high and 6 }g 
feet thick, which, however, has at one time been much 
higher, as the quantity of stones lying beside it seem to 
prove. It is at a distance of 13 1 feet from the declivity of 
the hill, and at a perpendicular depth of 34 feet.* This 
wall is composed of large stones joined with earth, and, as 
is attested by the layers of debris which extend in an 
ob^que direction below it, it was built originally upon the 
steep slope of the hill. Hence, since the erection of the 
wall, the hill at this point has increased 13 1 feet in breadth 
and 44i feet in height by the accumulation of cUbris. I 
have not yet been able to ascertain whether this wall was 
the foundation of an ancient Trojan temple, or whether it 
belongs to the enclosing wall which, says Homer,f .was 
built by Poseid^ and Apollo. In the latter case, it would 

* y ' 

t Iliad, VII. 4S2-4S3- 


* See Plan II. 
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THE GREAT TOWER OF ILIUM. 
Seen from the S.E. 


The top is 8 m. (26 ft.) below the surface of the Hill: the foundation is 1 the rock 
14 M. (46ft.) deep: the height of tlic Tower is 20 feet. 
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appear strange, that it is only 6i feet thick, and was never 
higher than 1 feet, for it must be remembered that the 
hill has a steep incline on the north side, and that it is very 
precipitous at this part especially. 

. Below the wall I found five of those splendid, brilliant 
black flat Trojan terra-cottas, which are so like a wheel, 
that they can be distinguished at a glance from all the others. 
One has six suns in the circle round the central sun ; 
another has four stars forming a cross round the sun; a 
third has three double rising suns in the circle round the 
central sun ; a fourth has four rising suns with five lines, 
forming a cross round the sun ; a fifth has three triple rising 
suns round the sun. I also found below the wall a number 
of fragments of black Trojan vessels which are directly re- 
cognised by their fineness, and by the long single or double 
rings on the sides. 

The wall proceeds from west to east, and consequently 
obstructs my path, and I cannot remove the dddris from 
behind it without considerably widening my trench, which 
would be a gigantic piece of work between the enor- 
mous earthen walls. In continuing my trench in a hori- 
zontal direction I have arrived at exactly 6i feet below 
this wall. It is very interesting from a perpendicular depth 
of i5i meters, or 51^ feet, to see this mass of primeval 
Trojan masonry in a depth of iji to loi meters (44!; to 
34 feet), and the wall beside it which was built by Lysi- 
machus, and is almost immediately below the surface, 
standing as it were in mid air. 

On the south side of the hill where, on account of the 
slight natural slope, I had to make my great tiench with 
an inclination of 14 degrees, I discovered, at a distance of 
197 feet from the declivity, a Tower, 12 meters or 40 feet 
thick, which likewise obstructs my path, and appears to 
extend to a great length.* I am busily engaged in making 


* The Tower is marked No. 4, and is also named, on- Plah II. 
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large excavations to the right and left of it, in order to lay- 
bare the whole ; for, independently of the mighty interest 
attached to this Tower, I must necessarily dig a channel to 
allow the waters of the winter rains to run off, as they would 
otherwise rush violently down from my platform (197 feet 
in length, and with a considerable slope) against the Tower 
and injure it. I have uncovered the Tower on the north 
and south sides along the whole breadth of my trench, and 
have convinced myself that it is built on the rock at a 
depth of 14 meters or 46J feet. 

An elevated mass of calcareous earth, 654 feet broad 
and 164 feet high, rests upon the north side of the Tower, 
and is evidently composed of the rubbish which had to be 
removed in order to level the rock for building the Tower 
upon it. I have of course pierced this hillock, and have 
convinced myself that the north side of the Tower, 164 feet 
above the rock, does not consist of masonry, but of large 
blocks of stone lying loosely one upon another, and that only 
the upper part, about a yard high, consists of actual masonry. 
This hillock, having the form of a rampart, thus serves to 
consolidate the north side of the Tower, and renders it pos- 
sible to ascend to the top without steps. The south side 
of the Tower, looking out upon the Plain, consists of very 
solid masonry, composed of blocks of limestone joined with 
earth, some of the stones being hewn, others not. This 
south side of the Tower rises from the rock at an angle 
of 75 degrees. 

None but those who have been present at these works 
can have any idea of the enormous difficulties connected 
with makkg excavations 46 i feet deep on the right and 
left of the Tower, where the debris has to be carried off to 
a distance of mbriSthan 262 feet. At this great distance 
it is -very fatiguing to work with wheel-barrows and man- 
carts ; so I now keep seven carts drawn by horses, which I 
find a very great relief. 

The I’pwer is at present only 6 meters (20 feet high). 
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but the nature of its surface, and the masses of stones lying 
on both sides, seena to prove that it was at one time much 
higher.* For the preservation of what remains we have 
only to thank the 'ruins of Troy, which entirely covered 
the Tower as it now stands. It is probable that after the 
destruction of Troy much more’ of it remained standing, 
and that the part which rose above the ruins of the town was 
destroyed by the successors of the Trojans, who possessed 
neither walls nor fortifications. The western part of the 
Tower, so far as it is yet uncovered, is only from 121 to 124 
feet distant from the steep western slope of the hill ; and, con- 
sidering the enormous accumulation of ddbris, I believe that 
the Tower once stood on the western edge of the Acropolis, 
where its situation would be most interesting and imposing ; 
for its top would have commanded, not only a view of 
the whole Plain of Troy, but of the sea with the islands of 
Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. There is not a more 
sublime situation in the area of Troy than this, and I there- 
fore presume that it is the “ Great Tower of Ilium ” which 
Andromache ascended because “she had heard that the 
Trojans were hard pressed and that the power of the 
Achaeans was great.”| After having been buried for thirty- 
one centuries, and after successive nations have built their 
houses and palaces high above its summit during thousands 
of years, this Tower has now again been brought to light, 
and commands a view, if not of the whole Plain, at least 
of the northern part and of the Hellespont. May this 
sacred and sublime monument of Greek heroism for ever 

* This opinion was changed afterwards. See Chapter SXIL, p. 318. 
-[Ed.] - 

t Iliad, VI. 386, 387 . 

’A\V M iriipyov fi4yay *l\iov,^^y€K* &Kovffev 
Tc(pc<r0a( Tpwas, fitya 84 Kpdros tJyai *Axai»v. 

“ But to the height of Tlion’s topmost tower 
Andromache is gone ; since tidings came 
7 'he Trojan force was overmatched, ‘and great 
The Grecian strength.” 
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attract the eyes of those who sail through the Hellespont ! 
May it become a place to which the enquiring youth of all 
future generations shall make pilgrimage and fan their en- 
thusiasm for knowledge, and Jt^iov'e all for the noble language 
and literature of Greece ! Ma)ii|^t be an inducement speedily 
and completely to lay bare thS walls of Troy, which must 
necessarily be connected with this Towear and most probably 
also with the wall laid open by me on the north side, to 
uncover which is now a very easy matter. 

The expenses of excavating Ilium are, however, too great 
for private means, and I hope that a company will be 
formed, or that some government will decide to continue 
my excavations, so that I may proceed to the excavation of 
the acropolis of Mycenae. Meanwhile I shall continue the 
excavations at my own expense, but I shall in future confine 
myself to gradually uncovering the large surrounding walls, 
which are sure to be in a more or less good state of pre- 
servation at a great depth below the city wall built by 
“Lysimachus. 

Before I had seen even the smallest ruins of walls be- 
longing to Ilium, I repeatedly maintained in my reports 
that the whole city was built, as it is now proved by the 
Wall and the Tower to have been, of stones joined with 
earth. That this style of building, if not more ancient, is 
at least just as ancient as the so-called cyclopean, is proved 
by the walls and houses df Thera (Santorin) and Therassia, 
which are built in the same way, and which, as is well 
known, were discovered beneath three layers of volcanic 
ashes 68 feet thick. These ashes were, however, throwm 
up by a central volcano, which must have been at least 
3800 feet high, and which, as is generally supjiosed, sank 
into the sea at lat;^ 1 500 years before Christ. 

Upon the «ite of the temple I found, at a depth of 

feet, a block of marble 5i feet high, and 2I feet both 
in breadth and thfckness ; it weighs about 56 tons, and 
contains the followii^ inscription : — 
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HBOYAHKAIOAHMO 

iAieanetimhzanay 

kaavaionkaikinai 

A ION KYZIKHNoNA 
6 TAAor(Z«FHNYnoTo 
otATOY A YTO K P ATO PO 
lAPDZTITOYA I AIOYAA 
NOYANTilNloYZEBA 
EYrEBOYEK..lnoAA 
10. Al ErAAATHin..AE IKATo 
rANTAKAir..=AIX0NT 
TETHAoriZT-.IAKAIZY 
ropiAlZANA...nAEHZT 
AHIONAPETH..ENEKENK 
asEYNOlArTHZnPOLTH 
noAIN 

The first name occurring in this inscription, of which 
the syllabic AY is preserved, is probably AYAOZ. KAIKINAI, 
must certainly be the family-name, and must indicate the 
Latin ablative. Whether the other name, of which AlON 
remains, is intended for FAION, I do not venture positively 
to maintain, but I consider it to be probable. For the 
inscription, which I read as follows, is written in bad Greek, 
especially towards the end : 'H ^ovkri Kal 6 Srjuos *l\ie<up 
iTifiTja-ap Ad\op KXavSioi' KaiKiP^ Taiop Kv^tKrjpop dp^opra 
\oyi<TTr)p vtro tov deioTarov avroKparopo^ Kaitrapos Titov 
Atkiov ’ABpiaPOv ’Apt<i)Piov Zc/Saorov Eutre^ovs koX nokka 
Koi peydka irokei KaropOmaapra Kal Trapacr^ovra re rjg 
koryurreiq, Kal (rvprjyoptais dphpa ird(rr)s Tiprjs d§iop dper^s 
eP€K€P Kal eipoCa^ rrj^ irpos ttjp irokip. 

The Emperor mentioned in this inscription is of course 
Antoninus Pius, whose reign began in the year 138 a.d., 
and who died in i6i a.d. ; it is merely by an error that 
he is here called Antonius; He got the name of Hadrian 
from his adoptive father, the Emperor Hadrian, and took 
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the name of yElius after the death of Hadrian’s first adopted 
son, iElius Caesar. 

Upon the upper end of the block of marble there are 
two foot-marks, the one considerably in advance of the 
other. Each of them being inches long, they leave no 
doubt .that upon this block the colossal statue of the 
Cyzicene, who is praised in the inscription, stood in the 
attitude of an orator. In the hinder foot there is a square 
hole, i-| inch square, in which was placed the iron rod for 
fixing the statue. To judge from the ‘size of the foot- 
marks, the statue must have been more than 8 feet high, 
and, as the marble block is 5I feet in height, the whole 
must have been at least 13I feet high, and hence we may 
conclude that the temple in which this work of art stood 
was very spacious. 

The excavations to the right and left of the Tower have 
unfortunately to be made from above, which makes the 
work slower, but gives me the advantage of being able 
again to state with great accuracy at what depths the various 
objects are found. Generally the ruins of the Greek period 
extend to a depth of 2 meters (6i feet), but there are places 
where the remains of the pre-Hellenic period commence at 
less than 1 meter (3! feet), and this is the case on the east 
of the Tower, where at even 3! feet below the surface I 
found a seal made of clay with a tree and two stars. At the 
same depth I found one straight and three crooked copper 
knives, as well as a large double-edged axe and several 
other instruments of the same metal. Almost immediately 
on the surface I found, among other coins, an exceedingly 
remarkable- medal, such as I believe has never before been 
met with ; on one side it has the portrait of the Emperor 
Commodus (here written KOMOAOZ) ; upon the other 
there is a figure in armour, armed with two lances (probably 
Minerva) standing upon the fore part of a ship, which ends 
in an extremely well-wrought head of a gazelle ; in a semi- 
circle round it is the word EAAIOYZI12N. The medal 
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therefore comes from the very §mall island of Elaeusa, on the 
coast of Cilicia, and it proves the remarkable fact that this 
small island, which now scarcely possesses any inhabitants, 
was anciently so populous that it struck its own coinan. 

The frequently discussed whorls of terra-cotta, bearing 
simple or double crosses with the marks of four nails, or 
having three, four, or five double rising suns in the circfc 
round the central sun, are jcnet with to the east of the 
Tower quite close below the surface, that is, at a depth of 
not quite a foot. At a depth of i meter (3! feet) I found 
a small whorl, upon which the Jiosa mystica^ with its four 
petals, forms a cross round the sun. At as 'small a depth 
as 2 meters (6i feet) I discovered a small and coarsely > 
made cup, with the owl’s- face of the Ilian tutelary god- 
dess, also very clumsy goblets in the form of champagne- 
glasses with two handles ; at a depth of 3 meters (10 fe^) 
small saucers with three little feet, which are adorned with 
^ and trees of life. I also found at the same depth 
small terra-cotta volcanoes and tops with the py, and a 
great number of them at a depth of 4 meters (13 feet). 
At the latter depth I found, when excavating the west 
side of the Tower, an extremely curious cup, nearly 8 
inches high, in the form of a Mecklenburg roll {Pluten- 
semmel), with four divisions, but round and furnished 
with two enormous handles; it has a rounded foot, so 
that it can only stand on its mouth. In the same place 
I found a curious vase, with little rings on the sides for 
suspension by strings, and a little spout in the bulge, 
so that the fluid poured into the vase would run out 
again directly. Vases with such tubes in the bulge* 
but without rings at the sides, are very frequently met 
with. Further, at a depth of 4 meters (13 feet) I found 
goblets in the form of champagne-glasses, with two large 
handies; also a curious little terra-cotta volcano with 
four the symbol of lightning, and two 'sacrificial altars 
covered with flames. At a depth of 5 meters (i6i feet) 
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I found several such piec^i|^. with extremely interesting 
'Symbolical signs ; one of them had a very fine engraving 
of the flaming alt|||;"and the tree of life. In the same 
stratmn I found a 'neat little vase with three feet, two 
handles, and prettily engraved decorations; lastly, a 
number of small knives made of silex, in the form of saws. 

a depth of 6 meters (ao feet) we found a vessel, a little 
more than 9 inches long, which is exactly in the shape of 
an animal ; it has three feet, a tail, and an upright neck, 
which is connected with the back by a large handle. At a 
depth of 7 meters (23 feet) I found a very pretty vase, with 
the owl’s heai^iof the tutelary goddess of Troy, her two 
female breasts and navel ; the two arms 
are raised by the side of the head, and 
served as handles. From the same depth 
we brought out a curious saw made 
of bone; from a depth of 8 meters 
(26 feet), idols with the image of the 
, ^ Ilian Athena, with her girdle, made of 

very fine marble; at the same depth 
some of those earthen funnels which I have already fre- 
quently mentioned, also several terra-cotta balls covered with 

engravings of little stars. I 
also discovered during the 
last few days, at depths of 
from 8 to 1 1 meters (26 to 
36 feet) a number of large 
vases and vessels of various 
forfns, with two, three, and 
four handles, and, besides 
these, at 10 meters (33 feet) 
deep, a vessel in the form 
of an animal, with three feet 
and a tail ; a horn, which projects from the upright neck 
and serves as a handle, connects the head with the end 
of the back! This vessel is not unlike a locomotive engine. 




, from the Trojan Stratum (xo m.) 


A PRE-TROJAN SKELETON. 
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, The day 'before yesterday, at the depth of 14 meters 
(46 feet), we met with a great number of interesting things ; 
for instance, the- neck, of a brilliant fed vase with the owl’s 
head, which has two enormously large eyes ; then a brilliant 
brown vessel, '8f inches long, 7 inches high, and nearly 



No. X52. Terra-cotta Ve.ssel in the shape of a Pig, from the Lowest Stratum {14 m.). 


6 inches thick, in the form of a sow, with a projecting but 
closed head of excellent workmanship, and with three feet; 
the orifice of the vessel is in the tail, which is connected 
with the back by a handle. Further, a lance and several 
instruments, as well as a number of copper nails, and needles 
of ivory for embroidering. In the ashes of the same house, 
which has evidently been burnt, I also found, at a depth of 
13 meters (42^ feet), a tolerably well j)reserved skeleton of a 


woman, of which I think I 
have collected nearly all the 
bones; the skull especially 
is in a good state of pre- 
servation, but has unfortu- 
nately been broken in our 
excavations ; however, I can 
easily put it together again ; 
the mouth is somewhat pro- 
truding, and shows good 
but • astonishingly small 
teeth. By the side of the 



skeleton I found a -finger-ring. 
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three ear-rings, and a dress-pin of pure gold'. The latter 
is perfectly simple, and has a round head ; two of the ear- 
rings are of quite a primitive kind, and consist of simple 
gold wire 0*058 of an inch thick; as does also the third 
ear-ring, which, however, is much more finely wrought 
and ends in a leaf, which is formed of six gold wires of 
equal thickness, riveted together.* The finger-ring is made 
of three gold wires 0*115 '•'ch thick. All of these 

objects bear evidence of having been exposed to great heat. 
The Trojan woman must, however, have also worn other 
ornaments, for by the side of the skeleton I collected several 
gold beads only o * 039 of an inch large, and also a very 
thin oval ring only a quarter of an inch in length. Even 
the colour of the bones leaves no doubt that the lady was 
overtaken by fire and burnt alive. With the exception of 
the skeleton of the embryo of six months which was found 
in a vase upon the primary soil, this is the only human 
skeleton I have ever met with in any of the pre-Hellenic 
strata on this hill.*!* As we know from Homer, all corpses 
were burnt, and the ashes were placed in urns, of which I 
have found great numbers in the ruins of all the nations 
which inhabited this hill before the time of the Greek colony. 
The bones, however, were always burnt to ashes ; at most I 
have occasionally discovered a whole tooth, in no case have 
I ever met with another entire bone in the urns. 

Among the remains of the same Trojan house, and not 
far from the skeleton, I found the fragment of a yellow 
cup (vase-cover), with a very expressive man’s face; the 
nose is long and somewhat aquiline. In addition to this I 
found there seven of the round terra-cottas in the shape 
of a flat top. Among these was one 2^ inches in diameter, 
which has the exact form of awheel; in the circle round 

* Similar rings are shown among the articles of the Treasure 
(Chapter XXIII., Plate XX). 

t Others, even more interesting, were found later (Chapter XX., pp. 
279-80). 
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the nave it has five rising suns. As usual, these decorations 
are engraved and filled with a white substance. 

Of pillafe I have as yet found no trace in Troy ; hence 
if there existed real pillars, they must in all cases have been 
of wood. Moreover, the word “ kuov ” is never met with in 
the Iliad, and only in the Odyssey. In a house at a depth 
of 39i feet, I found a prettily carved and very hard piece 
of limestone in the form of a crescent, with a round hole 
li inch deep, and 
I conjecture that it 
may have been used 
as the support for 
a door. 

In conclusion, 

I flatter myself with 
the hope that, as 
a reward for my 
enormous expenses 
and all my priva- 
tions, annoyances, 
and sufferings in 
this wilderness, but 
above all for my 
important disco- 
veries, the civilized 
world will acknow- 
ledge my right to 
re-christen this sacred locality; and in the name of the 
divine Homer I baptize it with that name of immortal 
renown, which fills the heart of everyone with joy and 
enthusiasm: I give it the name of “Troy” and “Ilium,” 
and I call the Acropolis, where I am writing these lines, by 
the name of the “ Pergamus of Troy” * 



Block of Limestone, with a socket, in which the pivot 
of a door may have turned (zz m.). 


* This last name was afterwards recalled by Dr. Schlicmaiin, and that 
of “ Ilium” or “ Troy” confined to the Hill of Hissarlik. See Chapter 
XXIII., p. 343 ; and Introduction, p. 18, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Intended cessation of the work — Further excavation of the Tower 

Layers of red ashes and calcined stones — Objects found on the 
Tower — Weapons, implements, and ornaments of stone, copper, 
and silver — Bones — Pottery and vases of remarkable forms — 
Objects found on each side of the Tower — First rain for four 
months — Thanks for escape from the constant dangers — Results 
of the excavations — The site of Homer's Troy identified with that 
of Greek Ilium — Error of the Bunarbashi theory — Area of the 
(keek city — Depth of the accumulated debris unexampled in the 
world — Multitude of interesting objects brought to light — Care in 
making drawings of them all 


Pergainus of Troy, August 14th, 1872. 

Since my report of the +th of this month I have continued 
the excavations .with the utmost energy, but I am now 
compelled to stop the works this evening, for my three 
foremen and my servant, who is also my cashier, have 
been seized by the malignant marsh-fever, and my wife and 
I are so unwell that we are quite unable to undertake the 
sole direction throughout the day in the terrible heat of 
the sun. We shall therefore leave our two wooden houses 
and all our machines and implements in charge of a watch- 
man, and to-morrow we shall return to Athens. 

The admirers of Homer, on visiting the Pergamus of 
Troy, will find that I have not only laid bare the Tower .on 
the sou^h side, along the whole breadth of my trench, down 
to the rock upon which it stands, at a depth of 14 meters 
or 464 feet, but that by my excavations on the east and 
west I have uncovered it considerably further, without 
having found its end. On the contrary, upon the east 
side, where it is 40 feet broad, and seems, even to be 
broader still, I found the ruins of a second storey, of which, 
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however, as far as I can at present judge, four broad steps 
have been preserved.* Oh the western side it is only 
9 hieters or 30 feet in breadth, and on this side there 
extends to the north an enormous wall, the thickness of 
which I have not been able to ascertain. The feet of my 
not having been able to carry these new excavations down 
to the primary soil, but only to a depth of 11 meters 
(364 feet) is owing to the brittle nature of the walls of 
rubbish and ruins round about the Tower, which, as any- 
one may convince himself, consist of red ashes and of 
stones calcined by the heat, and which, threatened at any 
moment to fall in and bury my workmen. 

Upon the Tower, and more especially in the long oval 
depression on the top of it, and upon the steps I found 
two copper Trojan lances, several arrow-heads in the 
primitive form of thick pegs, from above i inch to 
nearly 2 inches long, which were fastened at the end of the 
shaft; further, an arrow-head 2i inches in length, made 
of silex, and in the form of a pointed double-edged saw ; 
then several copper and silver nails with round heads, which 
may have served as clothes-pins ; further, great quantities 
of bones, masses of fragments of Trojan pottery of a 
brilliant red and black, and a number of vases and pots 
more or less well preserved. Among them is a pretty 
brilliant red vase nearly 10 inches high, filled with the 
bones of a sea-fish. This vase (found in an urn, which 
was unfortunately broken to pieces) has two small handles, 
and on two sides an ornament in the form of the Greek 

letter Lambda, but with circular ends.f Three other vases 

4 

* Respecting these steps, which are marked No. 6, on Plan II., and 
c on Plan III., p. 306, see further in Chapter XXII., p. 318, where the 
idea of an upper storey is rejected. — [E d.] 

+ The cut represents a vase of this type, with the upper part joined 
on by Dr. Schliemann, who remarks that it is doubtful whether the owl’s 
face belongs to this vase, as the Ilian goddess is in no other case repre- 
^nted on vases without the breasts and abdomen. (Description in the 
Atlas of Photographs.) 
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of a similar form, and with exactly the same decorations, 
were found upon the Tower. Two other vases of the 
same form, and with very similar decorations, were found 
at depths of 26 and 20 feet. I also found upon the Tower 



No. 155. A Trojan Terra-cotta Vase, with an 6ma- No. 156. Curious Terra-cotta Vessel in the 
iiicnt like the Greek Lambda (8 m.). shape of a Mole ( Tower ; 7 or 8 m.). 


so that the snout of the animal is lowest and serves as 
a foot; the orifice is in the tail, which a large handle 
connects with the back. I also found there a splendid 
Trojan vase, of a brilliant black colour, 15 J inches high, 
which was unfortunately completely broken, but I have 
all the pieces of it, and consequently shall be able to 
restore it. Besides these, a Trojan pot, and a globular 
vessel with the above-mentioned decoration of a rounded 
lambda. I likewise saved, in an almost perfect condition, 
an exce^ingly interesting red jug, above 9 inches high, 
quite round below and with a neck more bent backwards 
than I have ever found it in such vessels. I further found 
there a Priapus and a very pretty bird's egg made of fine 
marble; many small terra-cotta whorls with the usual 
symbols of double and treble crosses, six suns, four or five 
double or treble rising suns, or stars, in the circle round 
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the central sun; also one article where four Ff form, a 
cross round the sun, and the rest of the space is filled 
with stars. Fur- 
ther, a few small 
vessels with suspen- 
sion rings were 
found also on the 
Tower, as well as 
25 very ordinary 
earthen plates, 
which have been 
turned by the pot- 
ter, whereas all the 
other articles a| 3 - 
pear to have been 
made by the hand 
without a potter’s 
wheel ; about half 
of the plates were 
got out unin- 
jured. 

In digging to 
the left and right 
of the Tower, a number of other interesting objects have 
been found since my last report ; for instance, at a depth 
of 2 meters ( 6 i feet), a number of very neat although ordi- 
nary vessels with small rings on the sides and holes in the 
mouth for hanging them up, which have hitherto only been 
met with much further down; at a depth of 3 meters (10 
feet) a small cover, with the owl’s face and helmet of the 
Ilian Athena, of very good manufacture ; then, at a depth 
of iii feet, a small terra-cotta whorl with three stags in 
the circle round the sun. At a depth of froni.5 to 6 meters 
(16J to 20 feet), I found a great number of small knives 
of silex in the form of saws. At a depth of 10 meters 
(33 feet) I discovered a very curious instrument of brilliant 



No. 157. A Trojan Dish with side Rings, and Plates turned 
by the Potter (Tower ; 7 m.). 
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yellow terra-cotta, a drawing of which I give. It is quite 
inexplicable to me for what purpose it can have been used ; 
it is almost in the shape of a shield, and by the side of the 
handle which is ornamented with a tree, it has a cavity 
for [)utting the hand in. As it is made of terra-cotta it 
cannot, of course, have been used as a shield.* 

After having had no rain here for four months, to- 
day, curiously enough, just after stopping the works, we 
have had a thunderstorm accompanied by a tremendous 
downpour of rain, and I regret extremely not to have been 
able to makp a channel for leading off the rain-water from 
the Tower as far as the western declivity of the hill. But 
such a channel would need to be 50 feet deep and as many 
broad, otherwise its walls, consisting of calcined ruins and 
loose red ashes, would fall in. I should therefore have to 
remove 5000 cubic meters (6000 cubic yards) of debris, 
and such a gigantic piece of work I cannot now under- 
take. 

In stopping the excavations for this year, and in looking 
back upon the fearful dangers to which we have continually 
been exposed since the ist of April, between the gigantic 
layers of ruins, I cannot but fervently thank God for His 
great ijiercy, that not only has no life been lost, but that 
none of us has even been seriously hurt. 

Now, as regards the result of my excavations, every- 
one must admit that I have solved a great historical 
problem, and that I have solved it by the discovery of a 
high civilization and immense buildings upon the primary 
soil, in the depths of an ancient town, which throughout 
antiquity • was called Ilium and declared itself to , be the 
successor of Troy, the site of which was regarded as iden- 
tical with the site of the Homeric Ilium by the whole 
civilized world of that time. The situation of this town 
not only C0tf?sponds perfectly with all the statements of 
the Iliad, but also with all the traditions hand<^ down to 

* See Plate XXL, No. 309. 
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US by later authors ; and, moreover, neither in the Plain of 
Troy, nor in its vicinity, is there any other place which 
could in the slightest degree be made to correspond with 
them. To regard the heights of Bunarbashi as the site 
of Troy, contradicts,, in every respect, all the statements of 
Homer and of tradition. My excavations of Bunarbashi, 
as well as the form of the rocks, prove , that those heights, 
as far as the three sepulchral mounds, can never have been 
inhabited by men. As I have already said, behind those 
tumuli there are the ruins of ‘a very small town, the area of 
which, surrounded on two sides by the ruins of an enclosing 
wall, and on the other side by precipices, is so insignificant, 
that at most it can have only possessed 2000 inhabitants. 
The enclosing wall of its small Acropolis is scarcely a foot 
thick, and the gate scarcely 3! feet wide. The accumulation 
of dibris is not worth mentioning, for in many places the 
naked flat rocks are seen on the ground of the Acropolis. 
Here in Ilium, however, the proportions are very different. 
The area of the Greek city, winch is indicated by the sur- 
rounding wall built by Lysimachus, is large enough for a 
population of more than 100,000 souls ; and that the number 
of the inhabitants was actually as large is proved by the 
stage of the theatre, which is 200 feet in breadth. Here the 
surrounding wall of Lysimachus is 6i feet thick, whereas 
the wall which runs out from the Tower at a great depth 
below the other seems to be five times as thick, and Homer 
assuredly ascribed the erection of the walls of Troy to 
Poseidon and Apollo on account of their enormous pro- 
portions.* Then, as regards the accumulation of debris, 
here ip .the Pergamus there is no place where it* amounts 
to less than 14 meters, or 464 feet, and in many places it is 
even piuch more considerable. Thus, for instance, on my 
great platform, I only reached the primary soil at a depth 

* According to Mr. Gladstone’s theory, these masses of masonry, 
and the tradition ascribing them to Poseidon and signs of 

PlKcnician infliienje. — [Ei>.l ’ 
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of 1 6 meters, or 53 J feet, and in the depths of the temple, 
on the adjacent field, belonging to Mr. Frank Calvert, 

1 have not yet reached it at a depth of meters, or 
5 if feet. Such an accumulation of ruins has never as yet 
been discovered in any other part of the world, except 
occasionally in the rocky valleys of Jerusalem; where, 
however, it has only begun to accumulate since the 
destruction of the city by Titus, and hence is scarcely 
more than 1 800 years old.* Here in Troy the remains of 
the Greek period cease entirely at a depth of i, i, or 

2 meters, and thence, down to the primary soil, we find in 
regular succession the mighty layers of ruins belonging to 
four very ancient nations. 

In like manner, as- regards the more than a hundred 
thousand objects which I have brought to light, and which 
were used by those very ancient tribes, I venture to say 
that I have revealed a new world to archaeology ; for, in 
order to give but one instance, I have here found many 
thousands of those wheels, volcanoes, or tops {farronseh) 
of terra-cotta with the most various Aryan religious 
symbols. 

If, as it seems, neither the Trojans nor any of the 
three succeeding peoples possessed a written language, we 
must, as far as possible, replace it by the monuments 
Jigur^s" which I have discovered.! As already said, I 


* This statement is hardly accurate. The greatest depth of dtbris 
discovered by the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Jerusalem 
was not in the valleys, but on the Eastern slope of Mount Moriah. The 
accumulation reached from the foot of the wall down the slope to the 
bed of the Kedron, and beyond it some distance up the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. The usual depth at the wall was 60 or 70 feet, but 
at the north end it reached as much as 120, owing to the descent of the 
original ground at that spot. The masons’ marks on the lowest courses 
of the stones, reached by sinking shafts through these great depths, 
seemed to show a date nearer that of Solomon than of Titus. — [Ed.] 
t We leave this, like other such passages, as landmarks of the rapid 
progress made iiS the discoveries ojjened up by Dr. Schliemann. - [Ed.] 
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make a drawing in my diary each evening of every one of 
the objects which have been found during the day, and 
more especially of the pictorial symbols, with the greatest 
exactness. By comparing the innumerable symbols I have 
succeeded in deciphering some of them, and I hope that 
my learned colleagues will succeed in explaining the rest. 
Archaeology shall on no account lose any one of my dis- 
coveries; every article which can have any interest for 
the learned world shall be photographed, or copied by a 
skilful draughtsman, and published in the Appendix to this 
work; and by the side of every article I shall state the 
depth in which I discovered it. 



No. 158. A curious Trojan Jug of 'I’crra-cotta (8 m.). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Return to Troy to take plans and photographs — Damage to retaining 
walls — The unfaithfulness of the watchman — Stones carried off for 
a neighbouring church and houses — Injury by rain — Works for 
security during the winter — Opening up of a retaining wall on the 
side of the hill, probably built to support the temple of Athena — 
Supiwscd debris of that temple — Drain belonging to it — Doric 
style of the temple proved by the block of Triglyphs — 'I'cmple of 
Apollo also on the Perganius. 


Athens, September 28th, 1872. 

I WROTE my last memoir on the 14th of last month, and 
on the 10th of this month, accompanied by my wife and 
Sisilas the land-surveyor, I returned to Troy in order to 
make a new plan of the Pergamus, which contains the most 
exact picture of my excavations, as well as of the depth 
in which the remains of immortal fame were discovered 
by me. I also took the photographer Siebrecht from the 
Dardanelles with me, in order to have photographs taken 
of my excavations, of two of the four springs situated on 
the north side of Ilium, of Ilium’s Great Tower and the 
Plain of Troy, as well as of the Hellespont as seen from 
this monument. 

To my horror, upon arriving there, I found that the 
watchmaff whom I had left in charge had been faithless, 
and thk a^ immense number of large hewn stones dug 
out of my Excavations, with which I had erected walls in 
several places in order to prevent the winter rains from 
washing away the cUbris which we had pulled down, had 
been carried off. The man excused himself by saying that 
the stones had been used for a good purposej^ namely for 
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the construction of a belfry in the Christian village of 
Yenishehr, and for building houses in the Turkish village 
of Chiplak. I, of course, packed him off directly, and 
engaged in his place a watchman whom I armed with a 
musket. He had the reputation of being honest, and his 
physical strength will inspire the pilferers of the stones with 
respect. What vexed me most was, that these thieves had 
even laid their hands upon the splendid bastion of the time 
of Lysimachus, which I had uncovered on the south side of 
the hill ; they had made off with two large stones from it, 
and the bastion would assuredly have vanished entirely had 
I been away a week longer. 

I also regret to see that the downpour of rain on the 
14th of August has filled the great cutting, which I made 
on the south side of the Tower, in order to bring the Tower 
to light down as far as the rock upon which it is built, with 
debris to a height of 2 meters (6i feet). So, immediately 
upon my arrival, I engaged 20 workmen, 10 of whom are 
busy in clearing the south side of the Tower as far as the 
primary soil, in wheeling away the dSris, and in building 
in front of the cutting a wall of large blocks of stone, 
through which the rain-water can escape, but not the 
dibris that may be washed down. 

I have now had an opportunity of convincing myself 
that the rain does not harm the Tower, for it disappears 
directly to the right and left of it in the loose ddbris. Of 
the other ten workmen, six are occupied in repairing the 
walls which have been destroyed or injured by wanton 
hands, while the other four are working in order to lay 
bare as hr as possible an exceedingly remarkable wall, 
which rises at an angle of 40 degrees at the depth of 15^ 
meters (504 feet) and at 434 yards from the edge of the 
hill, on the site of the temple, exactly 64 feet below the 
Trojan wall which I there brought to light. (See p. 200.) 
As I have before remarked, the strata of cUbris, which run 
obliquely to the north below that Trojan wall, prove that 
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it was built upon the steep slope of the hill, and this is 
an additional and infallible proof that the buttress, which is 
erected 6i feet below it, can have served no other purpose 
than for consolidating and strengthening the ground of 
the declivity so effectually that buildings of an enormous 
weight might be erected upon the summit without danger. 
Now as I have never hitherto found buttresses of this kind 
for consolidating the declivity of the hill among the strata 
of the pre-Hellenic period, although there was no lack of 
grand buildings in the Pergamus of Troy (as is proved 
by the colossal masses of hewn and unhewn stones from 
i6i to 20 feet high, mixed with charred debris., with which 
I had to struggle upon my great platform), I positively 
believe that the above-mentioned buttress was erected to 
support the site of a temple of great sanctity. I believe 
this all the more, as the buttress here forms a curve and 
appears to protect the whole of the north-eastern corner of 
the hill, which was the extreme end of the Pergamus and 
perfectly corresponds with Homer’s statement about the 
position of the temple of Athena, “ on the summit of the 
city” {h/ irdXci afrpi; : Iliad, VI. 297). I have no doubt 
that in ascending from this buttress I shall find the ruins 
of that ancient temple at a distance of less than 10 meters 
(33 feet). But in order to penetrate further, I must first of 
all pull down the Trojan wall, 10 feet high and 6J feet thick, 
which I have already frequently mentioned, and remove the 
enormous masses of d 6 bris ; this work must be deferred till 
the I St of February, for I am now too ill and tired to 
attempt it. The discovery of the very ancient temple of 
Athena at the north-eastern corner would, moreover solve 
the great problem — whence arises the colossal accumulation 
of debris, which here covers the declivity with a crust as 
hard as stone, 13 1 feet in thickness, and which caused me 
so much trouble, not only in this excavation, but also at 
the eastern end of my platform, along an extent of more 
than 80 feet. It will be found that this enormous crust has 
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arisen solely from the remains of the sacrifices offered to the 
Ilian Athena. 

1 had not noticed this buttress at the time of mydeparture 
on the 15 th of August, and I have now only discovered it 
because the rain has laid bare two of its stones. It is built 
of blocks of shelly limestone {Muschelkalk), from about a 
foot to 2 feet 2 inches long and broad, joined with earth, 
and it probably covered the whole north-eastern corner of 
the hill from the bottom tp the top. I presume that the 
drain of green sandstone, nearly 8 inches broad and about 
7 inches high, which I spoke of in my report of the 25th 
of April, belongs to the very ancient temple of Athena ; it 
will be remembered that I found it at about iii feet above 
my great platform, and at a distance of 46 feet from the 
edge of the declivity. 

The block of triglyphs with the Sun-god and the four 
horses, which I found here, proves that the temple which it 
adorned was built in the Doric style; and, as the Doric 
is confessedly the oldest style of architecture, the ancient 
temple of the Ilian Athena was doubtless in that style. 
We know, however, from the Iliad* that there was also a 
temple of Apollo in the Pergamus. It probably stood at 
the south-eastern corner of the hill, for at the foot of it may 
be seen, in a small excavation, a wall composed of splendid 
Corinthian pillars joined by means of cement. It is pro- 
bable that these pillars belong to a temple of Apollo of 
the time of Lysimachus. In excavating the Tower further 
to the east, I hope to find the site of this temple, and in its 
depths the ruins of the very ancient temple of Apollo. 

If the Trojans possessed an alphabetical language, I 
shall probably find inscriptions in the ruins of the two 
temples. I am, however, no longer sanguine in regard to 
this, as I have hitherto found no trace of writing in the 
colossal strata of the four tribes which preceded the Greek 
colony.f 

• Iliad, VII.. 83 and IV. 508. ; see pp. 145-6, 257. 

f See note (t), p. 218. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Return to Hissarlik in 1873 — Interruptions by holydays and weather 
— Strong cold north winds — Importance of good overseers —An 
artist taken to draw the objects found — Want of workmen — Exca- 
vations on the site of tlie Temple — Blocks of Greek sculptured 
marble — Great increase of the hill to the east — Further portions 
of the great Trojan wall — Traces of fire — A terra-cotta hippo- 
potamus, a sign of intercourse with Egypt — Idols and owl-faced 
vases — Vases of very curious forms — Whorls — Sling-bullets of 
copper and stone Piece of ornamented ivory belonging to a 
musicaT instrument — New cutting from S.E. to N.W. — Walls 
close below the surface — Wall of I.ysimachus — Monograms on 
the stones — An inscription in honour of Caius Caesar — Patronage 
of Ilium by the Julii as the descendants of -/Eneas — Good wine of 
the Troad. 


Pergamus of Troy, February 22nd, 1873. 

I RETURNED hefc OR the 31 st of January with my wife, in 
order to continue the excavations, but we have been 
repeatedly interrupted by Greek church festivals, thunder- 
storms, and also by the excessive cold, so that I can scarcely 
reckon that I have had as yet more than eight good days’ 
work. Last autumn, by the side of my two wooden houses, 
I had a house built for myself of stones from the old Trojan 
buildings, the walls of which were 2 feet thick, but I was 
compelled to let my foremen occupy it, for they were not 
sufficiently provided with clothes and wrappers, and would 
have perished through the great cold. My poor wife and 
I have therefore suffered very much, for the strong icy 
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north wind* blew with such violence through the chinks of 
our house-walls which were made of planks, that we were 
not- even able to light our lamps of an evening; and 
although we had fire on the hearth, yet the thermometer 
showed 4 degrees of cold (Reaumur = 23° Fahrenheit), and 
the water standing near the hearth froze in splid masses. 
During the day we could to some degree bear “Ae cold by 
working in the excavations, but of an evening we had 
nothing to keep us warm except our enthusiasm for the 
great work of discovering Troy. Fortunately this extreme 
cold lasted only four days, from the i6th to the 19th of 
this month, and since then we have had glorious weather. 

Besides Georgios Photidas, who was with me during 
the excavations of last year, I have as foremen Georgios 
Barba Tsirogiannis (a sea-captain from Chalcis in Euboea), 
and an Albanese from Salamis, whom, however, I shall 
shortly send back on account of his uselessness, and get 
two other foremen from the Piraeus in his stead. A good 
foreman is more useful to me than ten common workmen, 
but I find that the gift of command is rarely met with 
except among seamen. 

I have also brought with me an artist, that I may 
have the objects found copied immediately in Indian 
ink, and the drawings multiplied in Athens by means of 
photography. This will, however, render it impossible for 
me to state the depths at which the objects were found 
upon distinct plates, as I have hitherto done. The articles 
discovered in the different depths are now mixed together, 
but in each case the depth, as well as the relative size, is 
stated in meters, in addition to the number in the catalogue. 

Workmen are at present , not so easily to be had as 
before ; for a merchant from Smyrna residing here has 
engaged 150 men to gather a medicinal root, which is 
here called ykvKopi^a, out of which liquorice-juice is pre- 

* This recals to mind Homer’s frequent mention of the blasts 
of Boreas. — [Ed.] ’ s. 
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pared. The Grertnan word lakritze, the French lacorice., 
and the English liquorice, are evidently corruptions of 
yXvKopi^a. Now, as the men employed by the Smyrna 
merchant work the ground at a certain price by square 
measure, they earn from 12 to 23 piasters (2 frcs. 40 cent, 
to 4 frcs. 60 cent.) daily ; whereas I can give them only 
9 piasters (i frc. 80 cent.) during the present short days. 
At Easter I can offer them 10 piasters, and after the ist 
of June 12 piasters. As the roots are dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Renkoi, it is principally the people of 
this village that are engaged in the work ; and for carry- 
ing on my excavations I have to apply to the villages 
of Kafatli-Asmak, Yenishehr, and Neo-Chori, which are 
situated in and round about the Plain of Troy. If the 
weather is dry, I can count upon obtaining after to-morrow 
1 20 workmen every day. 

On the north side of the hill, at a distance of 131 feet 
from the declivity and at a depth of 5 1 feet, the wall of 
white stones, which rises at an angle of 40 degrees, 6i feet 
below the Trojan wall, seems, as I have said, to mark the 
site of the Greek temple of Athena. Here I am having 
five terraces made on two sides simultaneously, and the 
clibris carried away in' man-carts and wheel-barrows. In 
the north-eastern excavations this dlbris, from the surface 
to a depth of 10 feet, consists of black earth, mixed with 
splinters of marble ; and among them I find very many 
large and beautifully-sculptured blocks of marble, which 
evidently belong to the temple of the time of Lysimachus, 
which stood here, but are of no further value to archaeology. 
The remqval of these blocks, the weight of which is often 
nearly two tons, gives me the greatest trouble. The site 
of the temple is indeed indicated distinctly enough by the 
existence of these large marble blocks in the Doric style, 
but of the sanctuary itself there is not oqe stone in its 
place. A depression in the earth, 1 1 2 feet long and 76 feet 
broad, seems to prove that the place has been ransacked 
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hundreds of years ago by Turks seeking stones suitable for 
sepulchral monuments ; they have also, curiously enough, 
carried off all the foundations. Below the layer of debris., 
10 feet thick, which descends at an angle of from 50 to 60 
degrees, there is an accumulation of ashes, covering with 
a crust of 13 1 feet thick the buttress previously mentioned, 
which distinctly marks the former declivity of the hill. 
The declivity at this point is rounded oft' towards the 
east; and — as is proved by the fact that the buttress 
itself (as well as the layers of debris that lie above it) turns 
in the same direction, and that the strata of dbbris which lie 
above it also extend out to the east — the eastern declivity 
at one time likewise commenced at this point, whereas its 
present position is 262^ feet distant from it. The hill 
of the Pergamus has therefore increased 262^ feet in an 
eastern direction since the buttress was built. I do not « 
believe that there is a second hill in the world whose 
increase in size, during thousands of years, can in the 
remotest degree be compared with this enormous growth. 

Except those small round terra-cottas in the form of 
volcanoes and tops, with the usual decorations, and some 
more or less broken pottery, nothing has as yet been 
discovered in this excavation. The other cutting — 
which I opened to reach the supposed site of the very 
ancient temple of Athena — is at the east end of my large 
platform, upon which I am again throwing the greater 
part of the dibris which is being dug down there, because 
to remove it beyond the platform would be too difticult. 
In the mean time I have only had this cutting made 
42i feet broad, but I intend to widen it as soon as I find 
any prospect of advantage to archaeology from doing so. 

In the lower terrace of this cutting I find the continuation 
of that Trojan wall which also shows itself in the more 
eastern cutting. This wall is here only 3I feet high, but 
the stones lying below it leave no doubt that it was at one 
time much higher. Every visitor to the Troad confirms 
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my observation of the remarkable fact, that this wall con- 
tinues on the two sides of my large cutting through the 
entire hill, to the right and left of the entrance, at a depth 
of 39i feet. If this wall belongs to a time preceding the 
Trojan wall (as to which I can entertain no doubt, owing 
to its great depth), yet the mighty ruins beneath it, as well 
as the pavement of white pebbles lying below it, at a depth 
of i| foot in my large cutting, prove thsit it must have been 
built a long time after the first destruction of the city. 
But the real object of the wall here and further to the 
west is utterly inexplicable to me, for it is built above and 
through the ruins of mighty buildings. 

The strata of dSbris in this cutting all lie horizontally, 
which leaves no doubt that they have been gradually 
formed in the course of time. Their composition proves 
that most of the houses which stood here were destroyed 
by fire. But there are also several thick strata here, in 
which we find thousands of shells in a state of good pre- 
servation, which proves that they at least cannot have 
belonged to buildings destroyed by fire. 

Among the interesting objects discovered in this 

excavation, I must espe- 
cially mention a brilliant 
red terra-cotta hippo- 
potamus, found at a 
depth of 23 feet. It is 
hollow, and has a ring on 
the left side, and there- 
fore may have served as 
a vessel. The existence of 
the figure of a hippopotamus here at a depth of 23 feet 
is extremely remarkable, nay, astonishing ; for this animal, 
as is well known, 4 with even in Upper Egypt, and 

occurs only in the rivers of the interior of Africa. It is, 
however, probable that hippopotami existed in Upper Egypt 
in ancient times; for, according to Herodotus (II. 71), 



: No. 159. 

Bright Red Terra-cotta Imago of a Hippopotamus 
(7 M.). 
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they were worshipped as sacred animals at the Egyptian 
town of Papremis. At all events, Troy must have been 
commercially connected with Egypt ; but even so, it is still 
an enigma, how the animal was so well known here as to 
have been made of clay in a form quite faithful to nature. 

Of idols of marble, it is only during these few days 
that we have found eight, only two of which had the 
engraved owl’s head of the Ilian Athena. Of vases with 
owl’s faces, two female breasts, and two upraised arms, I 
have found only one, at a depth of 15 meters (49! feet), 
and at a depth of 7 meters (23 feet) the upper portion of 
another, upon which the stump of one of the arms may 
still be recognised. At a depth of 10 feet we found two 
vases, with two female breasts and an immense navel, 
which are doubtless also intended to represent the 
tutelary goddess of Troy. Lastly, of vase-covers with an’ 
owl’s face and helmet, the first found was at a depth of 
I meter (3i feet), having a double handle in the form of 
a coronet ; another, found at a depth of 3 meters (26 feet), 
has a simple handle. Among the other terra-cotta vessels 
I must specially mention an exceedingly remarkable cup 
in the form of a bugle-horn with three feet, which was 
found at a depth of 3 meters (10 feet) ; also a vessel with 



No. 160. No. x6i. 

Remarkable Terra-cotta Ve.ssel, in the shape of a Terra-cotta Vessel with three feet, a 
Bugle, with three feet (3 m.}. handle, and two cars (5 m.). 


but two feet, which, however, as i^ proved by the broken 
places on the right side, has beqn attached to some other 
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vessel of a similar form and description ; this double vessel 
had a ring on either side for suspension by strings. Of the 
other earthenware I can only mention a small curious vase 
which has three long feet, one handle, and two others in 
the form of ears. 

The round articles of terra-cotta in the form of vol- 
canoes and humming-tops, with symbolical decorations, were 
met with in great quantities, as they always are. Four sling- 
bullets were discovered, one of which, made of copper, was 
brought out from a depth of 49 feet, one of alabaster from 
23 feet, and two of diorite from a depth of from 20 to 23 
feet. At a depth of 4 meters (13 feet) I found a splendidly 
ornamented flat piece of ivory, which must evidently have 
been part of a musical instrument.* Lastly, at the depth 
of I meter (3^ feet) there was a fragment of a female 
statue of fine marble, executed in a masterly style. It not 
improbably represents the tutelary goddess of Ilium, whose 
temple, as we know, stood in the Pergamus. 

Simultaneously with these excavations I had 22 men 
working in a north-westerly direction, from the south- 
eastern corner of the Acropolis, in order to lay bare the 
Great Tower still further on that side, an operation that 
has become impossible to eflfect from my great trench. 
But as the hill at this point has only a very gradual slope 
I was compelled to make the new cutting with a con- 
siderable slope, which renders the carting-off of the ddbris 
much more troublesome, but is absolutely necessary, to 
enable us to reach the requisite depth of 26 feet for 
arriving at the Tower. At the very commencement of this 
cutting, *at a foot below the surface, I came upon two 
enormous walls, each of which is 10 feet thick. The 
first seems to belong to the Middle Ages,f and consists 

* See Cut, No. 9, p. 27. 

t Dr. Schliemann afterwards assigned these Corinthian pillars to the 
time of Constantine. (See Chapter XXII., p. 320, and Introduction, 
p. 30.— [Ka] 
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of large blocks of Corinthian pillars joined by cement 
and of other marble blocks taken from ancient build- 
ings. The second wall, which folfows immediately, must 
certainly belong to the town-wall built by Lysimaclftis, 
which was 40 stadia long.* It is composed of large and 
beautifully hewn blocks of limestone, which are laid one 
upon another without any kind of cement, and which gene- 
rally bear a monogram. As the letter is not always the 
same, and as for instance upon one stone there is a Z, and 
upon another an Y or a A, I presume that they are the 
initials of the different builders. In the first wall I found 
a marble slab nearly a foot thick, 324 inches broad, and 
34 feet long, with the following inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 
TA I o N K Al Z APATON Y I oNTo Y Z E BAZ « 

TOYToNZYNrENHKAinATPXlNAKAlEY 
EP r ET KN T H Z nOAEilZ 

'H ^ovXri Kai 6 8^/209 
rd'iov KaCaapa top viov tov Ze^Sacr- 
Tov TOP avpyeprj nat waTpwpa Kal eu- 
efyyirrjp rfj^ wdX€o> 9 . 

The person praised in this inscription can by no means 
have been the Emperor Caligula, for in that case the title 
avTOKpaTtop would have been added. But as this word is 
wanting, the person meant is certainly Caius Caesar, the 
son of Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of 
Octavianus. He had a brother called Lucius. Both were 
adopted by Augustus, and owing to this adoJ)tion they 
received the title of “ wio9 tov Ze/SaoroC,” and both were 
selected by Augustus as his successors. Caius Caesar, born 
in the year 20 b.c., was adopted at the age of three years. 
He took part in the Trojan, games, which Augustus 


* Strabo, XIII., pp. 100, 10 1, Tauchnitz edition. 
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instituted at the dedication of the temple of Marcellas. 
At the age of fifteen he was appointed Consul, and when 
nineteen he was inad£ Governor of Asia. During his 
adhiinistration there he became involved in a war with 
Phraates the king of Armenia, was wounded, attd died 
in the year 4 after Christ, on the aist of February, at 
the age of 24.* As in the inscription he is called the 
kinsman, the benefactor, and the patron of Ilium, it is 
probable that he often came here during his administra* 
tion; at all events, he took great interest in the city, and 
lavished favours upon it. The ferhily of the Julii always 
attached great importance to their descent from liilus 
(or Ascanius) the son of ^Eneas; and the sole political 
object of Virgil’s ^neid was to prove and glorify their 
genealogy. This explains the favours which the Julii 
mvished upon Ilium, and their hatred against the Greeks 
because they destroyed Troy, and also because they had 
espoused the cause of Mark Antony. 

An oka of wine, which contains about two ordinary 
wine-bottles, last year cost li piaster (25 centimes); now 
it costs 2 piasters (40 centimes) the oka; but it is of 
a most excellent quality, and I prefer it to any French 
wine. 



Nu. 162. Terra-cotta Image of a Pig, curiously marked with Stars (4 m.). 


♦ Velleius Paterculus, 11. 102. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Increased number of workmen — Further uncovering of the great but- 
tress — Traces of a supposed small temple — Objects found on its 
site — Terra-cotta serpents* heads; great importance attached to 
the serpent — Stone implements : hammers of a peculiar form — 
Copper implements : a sickle — Progress of the works at the south- 
east corner — Remains of an aqueduct from the Thymbrius — Large 
jars, used for cellars — Ruins of the Greek temple of Athena — 
Two important inscriptions discussed — Relations of the Greek 
Syrian Kings Antiochus I. and III. to Ilium. 

Pcrgamus of Troy, March ist, 1873. 

Since Monday morning, the a4th of last month, I have 
succeeded in increasing the number of my workmen to 158, 
and as throughout this week we have had splendid weather, 
I have been able to accomplish a good stroke of work in 
the six days, in spite of the many hindrances and difficulties 
which I had at first to struggle against. Since the ist of 
February I have succeeded in removing more than 11,000 
cubic yards of debris from the site of the temple. To-day, 
at last, I have had the pleasure of uncovering a large por- 
tion of that buttress, composed of large unhewn white 
stones, which at one time covered the entire north-eastern 
corner of the declivity, whereas, in consequence of its 
increase in size during the course of many centuries by the 
ashes of the sacrificed animals, the present declivity of the 
hill is 13 1 feet distant from it to the north, and 262^ feet 
distant to the east. To my surprise I found that this 
buttress reaches to within 26 feet of the surface, and thus, as 
the primary soil is elsewhere always at from 46 to 524 feet 
below the surface, it must have covered an isolated hill 
from 20 to 26 feet high, at the north-east end of the 
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Pergamus, where at one time there doubtless stood a small 
temple. Of this sanctuary, however, I find nothing but 
red wood-ashes, mixed with the fragments of brilliant black 
Tfojan earthenware, and an enormous number of unhewn 
stones, which seem to have been exposed to a fearful heat, 
but no trace of sculpture : the building must therefore have 
been very small. I have broken through the buttress of 
this temple-hill at a breadth of 13 feet, in order to examine 
the ground at its foundation. I dug it away to a depth of 
5 feet, and found that it consists of the virgin soil, which is 
of a greenish colour. Upon the site of the small and very 
ancient temple, which is indicated by the buttress, I find in 
two places pure granular sand, which appears to extend very 
far down, for after excavating it to a depth of 6i feet I did 
not reach the end of the stratum. Whether this hill con- 
sists entirely, or but partially, of earth and sand, I cannot 
say, and must leave it undecided, for I should have to re- 
move thousands more of cubic yards of rubbish. Among 

the (Ubris of the temple we found a 
few, but exceedingly interesting ob- 
jects, for instance, the largest marble 
idol that has hitherto been found, 
which is 5I inches long and 3 
inches broad. Further, the lid of a 
pot, which is divided into twelve 
fields by roughly engraved lines. 
Ten of the fields are ornamented 
with little stars, one with two signs 
of lightning, and another with six 
lines. There was also a small idol 
of terra-cotta with the owl’s head of 
the Ilian tutelary goddess, with two 
'* ** “ arms and long hair hanging down 

at the back of the head ; but it is so roughly made that, for 
instance, the eyes of the goddess are above the eyebrows. I 
also found among the dibfis of the temple a vase with the 
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owl’s face, two female breasts and a large navel ; of the face 
only one eye and an ear is preserved. I must draw especial 



attention to the fact that both upon the vases with owls’ 
heads two female breasts and a navel, and upon all of the 
others without the owl’s face and adorned only with two 
female breasts and a navel, the latter is always ten times 
larger than the breasts. I therefore presume that the navel 
had some important significance, all the more so as it is 
frequently decorated with a cross, and in one case even with 
a cross and the marks of a nail at each of the four ends 
of the cross.* We also discovered among the ruins of 
the small and very ancient building some pretty wedges 
(battle-axes), and a number of very rude hammers made 
of diorite ; besides a quantity of those small red and black 
terra-cotta whorls, with the usual engravings of four or 
five p}d, or of three, four, or five triple rising suns in the 
circle round the central sun, or with other extremely strange 
decorations. 

At a depth of 7 to 8 meters (23 to 26 feet), we also 
came upon a number of vases having engraved decorations, 
and with three feet or without feet, but generally with rings 
at the sides and holes in the mouth for suspension by 
strings ; also goblets in the form of a circular tube, with a 
long spout at the side for drinking out of, which is always 


* See Cut, No. 13, p. 35. 
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connected with the other side of the tube by a handle; 
further, smaller "or larger jars with 1a mouth completely bent 

# backwards ; small terra-cotta funnels ; 

very curious little sling-bullets made 
of diorite, from only 1 of an inch 
to above i inch long. The most 
remarkable of all the objects found 
this year is, however, an idol of very 
hard black stone above aj inches 
long and broad, discovered at a depth 
of 9 meters (agi feet). The head, 

No. x66. Pretty Terra-cotta Jug, hands, and feet have the form of 

with the neck bent back (7 m.). , . . 1 1 1 1 • 1 

hemispheres, and the head is only 
recognised by several horizontal lines engraved below it, 
which seem to indicate necklaces. In the centre of the 



No. 167. Remarkable Trojan Idol of Black Stone (7 M.). 


belly is a navel, which is as large as the head, but, instead 
of protruding as in the case of the vases, it is indicated by 
a circular * depression. The back of the middle of the 
body is arched, and has the appearance of a shield, so 
that in looking at the idol one is involuntarily led to 
believe that it represents Mars, the god of war. 

At a depth of from 4 to 7 meters (13 to 23 feet) we 
also met with fragments of terra-cotta serpents, whose heads 
are sometimes represented with horns. The latter must 
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certainly be a very ancient and significant symbol of the 
greatest importance, for even now there is, a superstition 
that the horns of serpents, by merely coming in contact 
with the human body, cure a number of diseases, and 
especially epilepsy ; also that by dipping them in milk the 



Nos. x68, x6g. Heads of Horned Serpents (4 m.). 


latter is instantly turned into cheese, and other notions of 
the same sort. On account of the many wholesome and 
useful effects attributed to the horns of ser- 
pents, they are regarded as immensely valu- 
able, and on my return here at the end of 
January one of my last year’s workmen was 
accused by a jealous comrade of having 
found two serpents’ horns in an urn at a 
depth of 5!ii feet, and of having made off 
with them. All my assurances that there No. J70. A Serpent's 

... ^ _ Head, with horns on 

are no such things as serpents horns could 

not convince the men, and they still believe 

that their comrade has robbed me of a great treasure. 

The serpents’ heads not ornamented with horns generally 

represent the poisonous asp ; above the mouth they have 

a number of dots, and the head and back are divided 
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by cross lines into sections which are filled _with dots.* 
These flat serpents’ heads have on the opposite side lines 



running longitudinally like female 
hair. We also found terra-cotta 
cones an inch and a half high, with 
three holes not pierced right through. 
At a depth of from 3^ to 6i feet 
we have discovered several more 
terra-cotta vases without the owl’s 


face, but with two female breasts and a large navel, and 
with two small upright handles in the form of arms. In 
all the strata below 13 feet we meet with quantities of im- 
plements of diorite, and quoits of granite, sometimes also 
of hard limestone. Hammers and wedges (battle-axes) of 
diorite and of green stone were also found, in most cases 
very prettily wrought. The hammers do not all possess a 
perforated hole ; upon many there is only a cavity on both 
sides, about ^ to § of an inch deep. 

Of metals, copper only was met with. To-day we found 
a copper sickle 54 inches long; of copper weapons we have 
to-day for the first time found two lances at a depth of 
23 feet, and an arrow-head at 4 meters (13 feet) deep. 
We find numbers of long, thin copper nails with a round 
head, or with the point only bent round. I now also find 
them repeatedly at a depth of from 5 to 6 meters (i64 to 
20 feet), whereas since the commencement of my exca- 
vations in the year 1871, I only found two nails as far 
down as this.f 


• The serpents’ heads, found so frequently among the ruins of Troy, 
cannot but fecal to mind the superstitious regard of Homer’s Trojans 
for the reptile as a symbol, and their terror when a half-killed serpent 
was dropped by the bird of Jove amidst their ranks {Iliad, XII. 208, 
209) ; — 

Tpdcs rlf^4j^yri<rav, Hirws tBov aUkon 
KtlfiMWP iy lUtraoKTif Ai6s ripas alyiSxoio, 

“The Trojans, shuddering, in their midst beheld 
The ^tted serpent^ dire portent of Jove.’* 


t That is, in the strata of the //«>// dwellers on the hill. 
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I am now also vigorously carrying forward the cutting 
which I made on the south-eastern corner of the Pergamus, 
for uncovering the eastern portion of the Great Tower 
as far as my last year’s cutting, to a length of 315 feet 
and a breadth of from 6 ^h to 78! feet. The work 
advances rapidly, as this excavation is near the southern 
declivity of the hill, and the rubbish has therefore not 
far to be carted off. I have made eight side passages 
for removing it. Experience has taught me that it is 
far more profitable not to have any special men for 
loading the wheel-barrows, but to let every workman fill 
his own barrow. Experience has also shown me that much 
precious time is lost in breaking down the earthen walls 
with the long iron levers driven in by a ram, and that 
it is much more profitable and less dangerous to the 
workmen always to keep the earthen walls at an angle 
of 55 degrees, to dig as occasion requires, and to cut 
away the rubbish from below with broad pickaxes. In 
this new excavation I find four earthen pipes, from i8J 
to 22i inches long, and from 6 h to ii| inches thick, 
laid together for conducting water, which was brought 
from a distance of li German mile (about 7 English 
miles) from the upper Thymbrius. This river is now 
called the Kemar, from the Greek word Kajidpa (vault), 
because an aqueduct of the Roman period crosses its lower 
course by a large arch. This aqueduct formerly supplied 
Ilium with drinking water from the upper portion of the 
river. But the Pergamus required special aqueducts, for 
it lies higher than the city. 

In this excavation I find an immense number, of large 
earthen wine-jars '(mdoi) from i to 2 meters (3! to 64 feet) 
high, and 294 inches across, as well as a number of frag- 
ments of Corinthian pillars and other splendidly sculptured 
blocks of marble. All of these marble blocks must 
certainly have belonged to those grand buildings whose 
southern wall I have already laid bare to a length of 
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285^ feet. It is composed of small stones joined jpith a 
great quantity of cement as hard as stone, and rests upod 
large well hewn blocks of limestone. The direction of this 
wall, and hence of the whole building, is E.S.E. by E. 

Three inscriptions, which I found among its ruins, and 
in one of which it is said that they were set up in the 
“ Upov” that is, in the temple, leave no doubt that this w^ 
the temple of the Ilian Athena, the ** ir 6 kiov)(p^- 6 €d,” for it 
is only this sanctuary that could have been called siinply 
“to Upov” on account of itsr size and importance, which 
surpassed that of all the other temples of Ilium. Moreover 
the position of the building, which is turned towards the 
rising sun, corresponds exactly with the position of the 
Parthenon and all the other temples of Athena. From 
the very commencement of my excavations I have searched 
for this important sanctuary, and have pulled down more 
than 130,000 cubic yards of (Udrzs from the most beauti- 
ful parts of the Pergamus in order to find it ; and I now 
discover it exactly where I should have least expected to 
come upon it. 1 have sought for this new temple, which 
was probably built by Lysimachus, because I believed, and 
still believe, that in its depths I shall find tlie ruins of the 
primeval temple of Athena, and I am more likely here 
than anywhere to find something to throw light upon 
Troy. Of the inscriptions found here, as mentioned above, 
one is written upon a marble slab in the form of a tomb- 
stone, 5i feet long, lyi inches broad, and 5! inches thick, 
and runs as follows : — 

MEA EAfPOE lA I EQ NTH | BOYAH I EA ITft lAHMO IXA I 
liE I N A n EAO K E N H M I NA P I ZTOA I K I AHIQAZE IQE E n I 
ITOAAI HA PATOYB AI I Ami A NTTOXCNtlNTA NT I r PA 
4AYMI NYnorErPAl»AMENENETYXENAH MINKAI AY 
* TOI+AHENOmOAAQNAYTniKAIETEPnNAlAAE 
POMENflNICAItTE^ANONAIAONTnNnrnEPKAIH 
MEIXnAPAKOAOYOOYMEN A lATOKA inPEEBEYE AIA 
nOTON nOAEXlN Tl NAZ nPOIH M AI BOYAEI0AI THN 
•XnPANTHNAEAOMENHNAYiniXnOTOYBAZIAEnZAN 
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10 TIOXOYKAI M^TpIgPOMlCA I At ATHNrjPOLYMAtEVNPi 
' -ANOPOX ENferkAtSPAIOPOZTHNYMETERANn.OAINA 
ME NOYN AElpTf NErOAIAYmi nOAEar AY , 

TO ZYM»NAHif&ei XA AaZA AH no H EAI TEt H 41 r AM E 
NOITE nANtATA+l AANPBftnAAYTAIKAfKASOTI AN 
i« EYnXIlPHIH ITHN ANArPA44INnOHZAMENOII<AIETH 
AflZANTErKAlAENTEreilTOlEPONINAMENHIYMIN 
BEBAinZEIZnANTATOrXPONONTArVI XftPHQENTA 
EPPniGE BAIIAEYZANTIOXOZMEAEA 
rPniXAIPEINAEAQKAMENAPIZTOAIKlAHITniASilUt 
ao rHZEPrAZIMOYnAEGPAAIZXlAIAnPOIENErKArOAl 
nPOZTHN I AIEflN HO AlNHIKHTIAN ZYO YN lYNTAEON 
nAPAAElIAIAFIZTOAIKIAHIAnoTHZOMOPOYZHZTHI 
rEPriGlAlHTHIZKHYIAlOYANAOKlMAZHIETAWEXIAIA 
n AEGPATH Z r HZ K Al npo ZOPI r Al ElZTH Nl Al EON HTHN 
2-. ZKHYlflN EPPQZO BAZIAEYZANTIOXOZME Ag 

ArPniXAIPEINENETYXENHMINAPIZTOAlKIAHZO 
•AZIlOZ AHinN AOYH A I A YTOI HM AZ ENTH I E+EAAHZ 
nONTOYZ ATPA H El A I THN R ETPA N H M n POTE PON 
EIXENMEAEArPOIKAITHZXfiPAZTHZnETPlAOZ 
.III EPrAZIMOYflEGPAXlMAnENTAKOZIAKAIAAAA 
rHinAEGPAAlZXIAIAEPrAZIMOYAnOTHZOMO 
POYZ HZTH I n POTEPO N A O 0 Ell HlAYTniMEPIAini 
KAmMEIZTHNTEnETPANAEAnKAMENAYTOIEI 
MH A E AOTA ( A A A fl.1 HPOTEPON KAITHTXnPANTHK 
:w nPOZTHinETPAIK Al AAAArHZnAEGPAAIZXIAlA 
EPrAZIMOYAIATO + lAONONTAHMETEPONnAPEZ 
X H Z G A I H M f N t AZ KATAYTONXPEIAZMETAnAZHZ 
EYNOIAZKAinPOGYMIAZZYOYNEniZICEYAMENOj: ' 
ElMHAEA-OrAl AAAflinPOTEPON AYTHHMEPIzn A 
PAAEIEONAYTHNKAlTHNflPOZAYTHIXilPANAPIZ 
TOAIKIKlAHiKAIAnOTHZBAZIAIKHZXnPAZTHZOMO 
POYZ WITH I n POTE PON AEAOM E N M I XUPA I A PI ETOA I 
K I A H I ZYNTA= O N KATA M ETPH Z A IKA I n A P A A E I ZA I 
AYTni n AEQPA A I ZXI AtAKA I EAZAI AYTIII nPOZENEE 
4S KAZQAinPOZHNAMBOYAHTAinOAINTnNENTHIXSlPAI 
TEKAIZYMMAXIAIOIAEBAZIAIKOIAAOIOIEKTOYTO 
nOYENniEZTINHnETPAEAMBOYAnNTAlOIKEINEMTHI 
nETPAlAZ4>AAEIAZENEKEZYNTETAXAMENAPIZTO 
TOA.IKIAHIEANAYTOYZOIKEIN EPPnZO 

so B A Zl AEYZANTtOX OZ M E AE A rEHl X A I PEIN E N ETYX ENH 
M IN APIZTO A I Kl A HZ+AMENOZnETPA NTO xn PlO N KAI TH M ' 
XnPANTHNZYrKYPOYZANnEPlHZnPOTEPONErPAYAMEN 
A lAONTEZ AYTn I OYAETI KA I NYNfl APElAH<t>ENA I A I ATOA0H 
N A I niTni E n ITOYN AYlTA^MOYEni KEXipttZGAIKAfHZl 

, H 
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66 QrENANTIMENTHrn€TPITlAO£XnPASinAPA/i£IX©HNAI 
AYTniTAirAnAEQPAZYTXnPHGH WAIAEK Al AAAAHAE 
©PAAIlXfAlA nR||||jflf|Eri<Ar©'A) n PC t H N A M B OYA HTA I 
TQM nOAEQN TQN E NTH« H METEPA I lYMM AX I A I K A © A 
n E PK A I n POTEPO N EPPAYAME NO PQ N TE Z OYN AYTO N 
^ 60 EYNOYNONTAKAinPOOYMONEIETAHMETEPAnPArMA 
TABOYAOMEOAnOAYQPEINTANOPQnOYKAinEPI 
TOYTQNrVrkEXnPHKAMEN<|>HZINAEEINAITHr 
n ET PI Tr AO TXQP AIT A I Y P XQPH O E NTA AYTO. I 
n AE0PAXI Al A n E N TAKO r lAIYNTAIO N OYN KATA 
66 METPHrAIAPIXTOAIKlAHIKAmAPAAElEAirHI 
E PrAi I MOYTATE A 1 1 X.IA'4 AK A I H E NTA K O I lA H A E 
© PA KA I AliTI TQ N H EPI TH N H ETPA N A AA A EPPA 
XIMOYXIAfAnENTAKOIlAAnOTHEBAIIAIKHrxn 
PAITHriYNOPlZOYrHITHIENAPXHIAOeEllHI 
70 AYTQinAPflMQNEAIAIAEKAinPOXENEPKAieAl 
THN'XQPANAPlITOAIKIAHNnPOXHNANBOYAHTAI 
nOAlNTnNENTHIHMETEPAIXYMMAXIAIKAOA 
nEPKAIENTHI nPOTEPONEnilTOAHI EPPAYA 
MEN EPPQJO 


MeXeaypos ’IXicwi' jSovX^i Kal rai SrjfKot )(air 
puv. 'AjreSoJKcv rjfjuv 'ApLcrTohiKiBrj^ 6 ^Acrcrioi im- 
CTToXa? irapa tov ySaoriXetos ’Ai^to^ov, S>v ratnCypa- 
vpiv viroyeYpo-^ 04 ^&^‘ evcTv^ev S’ rfpXv koX a(v)- 
T 05 (j>dp,€vos, ttoXXSj' avTm kcu kriptav, SiaXe- 
yopAvoiv Kal (rT0Mvov. ^ihovTav, wawep koX rf- 
pcis irapaKoXov^vpc*' Sia to Kal irpccr^cGcrai d- 
iro T(op iroXeoiv To/ds irpos i 7 /na 5 , /SovXco'^ai tt}p 
)((apav T^v hehopivrjv airrcoi virb tov /Soo^iXecu; 'Ap- 
I Ti6)(oy Kal Std TO i^piop Kal Sid rrjv irpo^ vpd? evpoi- 
ap vpoiFfP^Kaa’dai npbs Tr)p vpLeripap ttoKlp. *A 
pep o2v d^ioi yepeerdai avrm irapa rqs TrdXews, av- . . 
705 v/iii^ BrjXtoarei' KaXus 8* dv ironqaaiTe ^rf^irrape- 
poi re TTeti/Ta rd (fnXdp&pi^a avTWL Kal Kaff on dp 
(rvyxtapijaTji t^p dpaypa^v irorjo'dpepot Kal arry 
Xwo-onres koI $€PT€<; eU. to Upbp, ha piprji vpZv 
fie^aias els irdpra Toy -^opop to. auyywpfqOipra. 

e^aarBe. ’Awrloxos MeXed- 

ypoii yatpeuf. 'A,piaTo8iKi^i twi 'ArrarLoii 
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20 yij<; ipyaaifiov nXedpa Sto7(tXta irpoaevdyKacrdat 
Trpo^ Triv 'iXiecDV irokiv rj %Kr)\jfLO)v.^^^^^oip (ruvra^ov 
TrapaSel^aL ^ApicrToSLKihrji ano ryj^ op^ovaitfs Ty)i 
VepyiOiai ri Tyjt ^Krj^jfLaL, ov av hoKipdl^T)i^ rd Sto^tXta 
TfXedpa T 7 J 5 yr\^ Kal irpoaopicrai eU T7)p *IXteW ^ rrjp 
25 ^KT/if/uop, €ppo)oro, BacrtXev^ *Aptlo^o<: McXc- 
dypm ^Evdrvxiep rjptp ^ApLcrToSiKiBrj^ 0 

^Aor(rLo<; d^Lciv Sovvai avrm rfpd^ h/ rfjL i(l> 'EXX^jcr- 
TTOPTov craTpaTTeiai t^v UeTpap, nporepop 
McXeaypo? Kal rrj^ IlcT^tSo? 

■‘0 ipyaaCpov neOpa^' ^tXta TrevraKoaia Kal %kka 
yrjs nXeOpa htax^Xua ipyaaipov dno rf}^ 6/xo- 
povcrq^ TrjL irporepop hoOelaiqi avrSii pepihlm (;) . 

KoX rip€L<: T7]v T€ IleTpap 8eS(OKap€P avT(OL, el 
pyj SeSorac dXXcoc irporepov Kal r^y r^v 

35 yrpo^ TyjL UerpaL Kal dXXa yyj<; irXeOpa Sto^tXia 
epyacripoVy Sid to (f)LXov ovra yjperepov Trapecr- 
X^o'Oai yfptp rds Kaff avTov ;(/0€ia9 perd nday) ( 9 ) 
evvoia^ Kal TrpoOvpia^. %v ovv eTnorKeij/dpevo^ 
el p^ SeSorac dXXojc irporepov avryj yj pepi^ (;), Tra- 
40 pdSec^ov avT^v Kal t^v npos avryjc x^p^^ ^Apccr- 
ToScKLKcSyji*'' Kal aTTo T7J9 PacrcXcKyj^ X^P^^ opo* 
povcrrj^ Tyjc irpoTepov SeSophrqc *.^wjToSt- 

KiSy)i dvvTa^ov Karaperpyja’ac Kal TrapaSet^ac 
avTCJL yrXeOpa Ster^iXta Kal edo-ac avrcjc irpocrevey- 
45 Kaordac 7rpo9 dp /SovXyjTac ttoXiv twv ev Tyjc x^P^^ 

T€ Kal avppax^oif'* ol Se j3a<rcXiKol Xaoi oc €k tov t 6^ 
TTOVy ev ML icrlp yj Uerpa^ idp ^ovXMvrac oIkclp ev rg (t) 
Uerpac d(r(})aXeCaq &€fC€, crvvrerdxoLp^v 'ApccTo- 
ToStfctSijt*^ edv avfov9 olKecv. eppcocro, ^ 

r,o BacrtX€V9 ^Avtloxo^ MeXedypMc ^Evervx^P V' 

piv 'ApKrToSiKcSyjs, (f)dpevos lUrpav to x^P^ov Kal ryj (y) 
X<^^pcc^ Tyjp (TvyKvpovaav, irepl '^9 irpor^pov eypdxjjapev 
ScSopre^ avTML, ovS* ere Kal pvp 7rapeLXyj<f)epai, Sed to *A6yj- 
pacML TML enl tov pavardOpov iyrcKexi^p'^O’daL, Kal r/^c 
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<a<T€v auTi fxev TTj<s H^rpirtSo? x(opa<; irapaSeixBfjua^i) 
avTon Ta tcra vXe^j^^avyxioprjOijvai 8e kou oKka irXe- 
6pa Sio^iXia npoi^^eyKacrdai vpoi up ^ovkqTai 
tS>p vokeotv T<av iv T^t •qperipcu <rvppaxMi-> Kudd- 
4 ||||l Kal irporepou iypd^apev. 'Opdiures oZv avrbv 
evvovv bvTU kuI irpodvpov eU to. rjpiTepa irpay pa- 
ra, ^ovXopeda irokvtopeiu rdvdpdnov, Kal irepl 
TovToiv 8k elvai T 1 J 9 

IlerpiTiSos x®P®5 '*‘® <Tvyxpip(tfd€VTa avrSu 

rrkidpp nepraKoava. Xvvra^ov oSp Kara- 

p€Tpij<r~ai 'Apim^iKiSrjt, Kal vapaZei^ai. 
ipyaaipov rd re 8i(rx^kut Kal TTevraKoaia irki- 
6 pa KaX^dvfl rdiv nepl rrjp llerpav aXXa ipya- 
cripov xi'b.ia irevraKocruL dirb rr}^ /SacrtXiK^S 
pa 5 T^s <TvvopLtfiv<rq<i rrjt, iv dpx^i 8odei(rf)t, 
avrdii Trap’ T)pav’ iarrai 8k Kal TTpocreuiyKaa‘0ai 
TTjp ’ Api(rTo8i,Ki8r)v irpo^ dv fiovkrjrai 

TTokiv rav ip rrji rjperepai <rvppaxMt, KoBd- 
iT€p Kal ip T^i irpoTipop iTn<TTokrji iypd^jta- 
pfv. ippcocro. 


Thi» inscrlft^^j’^the great historical value of which 
canniit ;be denie'd, seems certainly to belong to the third 
century B.C., judging from the subject as well as from the 
form of the letters, for the king Antiochus repeatedly 
mentioned must either be Antiochus L, surnamed Soter 
(28 1, to ado B.C.), or Antiochus III., the Great (222 to 
186). Polybius, who was born in 210 or 200 b.c., and 
died in; 122 b.c., in his History (XXVIII. i, and^XXXI. 21) 
speak^i indeed of a Meleager who liv^ed in his time, and 
was an ambassador of Antiochus Epiphanes, who reigned 
from 174 t(ifet 64 , and it is quite possible that this Meleager 
afterwards became satrap of the satrapy of the Hellespont, 
and that, in this- ,pfl5c^ he wrote to the Ilians the first 
letter of this insdri^^ But in the first letter of An- 
tiochus to his satrii^i^Seleager, he gives him the option 
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of assigning to Aristodicides the aooo plethra of land, 
either from the district bordering the territory, of 

Gergis or upon that of Scepsis. The. town of Gergis, 
however, according to Strabo, was destroyed by kii^ 
Attalus I. of Pergamus, who reigned from 241 to 197 .b 3 <|p 
and who transplanted the inhabitants to the neighbourhood 
of the sources of the Ca'icus in Mysia. These sources, 
however, as Strabo himself says, are situated very far from 
Mount Ida, and hence alio '^om Ilium. Two thousand 
plethra of land at such a distance coul^^ot hav^been 
of any use to the Ilians ; consequently, it’wimpossible to 
believe that the inscription can be speaking of the ne\V 
town of Gergitha, which was rising to importance^ at the 
sources of the Caicus. I now perfectly agree with Mr. 
Frank Calvert,* and with Consul von Hahn,")* that the site 
of Gergis is indicated by the ruins of the small town and 
acropolis at the extreme end of the heights behind Bunar- 
bashi, which was only a short time ago regarded by most 
archaeologists as the site of the Homeric Troy. This 
site of Gergis, in a direct line between Ilium and Scepsis, 
the ruins of which are to be seen j|iifl ^g .,away on the 
heights of Mount Ida, agrees perfectly^^h the inscrip- 
tion. Livy (XXXV. 43) gives an account of the visit 
of Antiochus III., the Great. I also find in the ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,’ No. . 3596, that the latter 
had a general called Meleager, who may subs^uently 
have become satrap of the Hellespont. On the dther 
hand, Chishull, in his ‘ Antiquitates Asiaticas,’ says that 
Antiochus I., Soter, on an expedition with his fleet against 
the King of Bithynia, stopped at the town of Sigeum, 
which lay near Ilium, and that the king went up to Ilium 
with the queen, who was his wife and sister, am with the 
great dignitaries and his suite. There is, indeed, nothing 

said of the brilliant reception which i/tfas there prepared 

- -- 

* Arc/tf^o/oj^ica/ Journal^ vol. xxi. 

t Die Ausf^rabufi^m auf der homerischefl^c^dmos^ s. 24. 
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for him, but there is an account of the reception which 
was arranged for in Sigeum. The Sigeans lavished 
servile flattery upon him, and not only did they send 
ambassadors to congratulate him, but the Senate also 
flised a decree, in which they praised the king’s actions 
to the skies, and proclaimed that public prayers should be 
offered u|^ to the Ilian Athena, to Apollo (who was regarded 
as his ancestor), to the goddess of Victory and to other 
deities, for his and his consort’s welfare ; that the priestesses 
and pfiests, th^enators and all the magistrates of the 
town should caWy wreaths, and that all the citizens and all 
the strangers settled or temporarily residing in Sigeum 
should publicly extol the virtues and the bravery of the great 
king; further, that a gold equestrian statue of the king, 
standing on a pedestal of white marble, should be erected in 
the temple of Athena in Sigeum, and that it should bear the 
inscription : “ The Sigeans have erected this statue to King 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus,for the devotion he has shown 
to the temple, and because he is the benefactor and the saviour 
of the people ; lihis mark of honour is to be proclaimed in 
the popidar»as sa|ilfe^ iK and at the public games.” However, 
in thi&j^ildernm^ is impossible for me to find out from 
which ancient classic writer this episode has been taken. 

It is Very probable that a similar reception awaited 
Antiochus I. in Ilium, so that he kept the city in good 
remeihl^nce. That he cherished kindly feelings towards 
the flii^s is proved also by the inscription No. 3595 in 
the ‘Ccrfpus Inscriptionum Graecarum.’ But whether it 
is he or Antiochus the Great that is referred to in the 
inscription I do not venture to decide. 

Aristodicides, of Assos, who is frequently mentioned in 
the inscription, is utterly unknown, and this name occurs 
here for the first time; the name of the place Petra also, 
which is mentioned several .times in the inscription, is quite 
unknown ; it mj[r^«|||||^isen situated in this neighbour- 
hood, but all rrij^ p i p BTOurs to discover it in the modern 
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Turkish tiaines of the localities, or by other means, have 
been made in vain. ^ 

The other inscription runs as follows: — 

UNIOYTOYEYA 

OEMEN OYKAMENAXOzrAAYJSfl 

EHErPAt AMEN E IIXTHAHN KATATONNOMON EPTOtlAON flATPCEOr 
XPHMATIZZHE2HMIQMENONYnOTQNnPOTANEaNTflNnEPlAiO 
B MNHNHrHIIAHMOYptlAONTATQYEKATATONNOMONZTATHPArAYO 
KAIMHNOrENHNMNHiLA PXOYKA I APTEM lAftPON <1) ANI AIaI AlOMbAHN 
AnOAAftNIOYEZH M IflHEflOYZYnOTflN nPYTANEflNTflNnEPI'AlO^ANHN 
HrHZIAHMOYYnOHMEPArTPElSb^lAONTAZEKAITONAYTflNITATHPAZAYO 
M H NOAOTON M HNOAOTOYKAiHPAKAEJAHNKAIMHNOAOTONT^HPAKAEI 
10 AOYEZ H M in M E NGYZYROTON nEPIfAINANA iilEYAH M otI^A 
N EiYN O 4 1 AON T A E K A ZTO N A YTflN ZT ATH^Z AYC^*^"" ' 
APTEMIAflP0NMHN0<|>ANT0YEZHMinMEN0N¥fI®.Tm«O 
MO<|)YAAKiiNTflNnEPlinn APXON H THZ I A H MOybiiAOife 
TAZTATHPAZAYO 


(jiviov Tov EvS .... 

oo’/icv oufca/ieva^os ykavKO . . 

iireypaiftafiev eis arrjkrjv Kara tov vofiov ’Epyd^iXof’ II arp6(Tov ( 
XpijpaTii*^ l^pmpivov vno rav irpordvaov* ^ T<av irepl Au 
(f)dvr)v 'Hyr^oriSijjLiov, 6(<f>)lXovTa rows Karia) tov vopov (TTaTrjpa* 
Kal MrqvoyivTjV Mi^(r(dp^;)ov koX 'ApTepi^pov ^avia Kai Atopt 
’AttoXXwi'iou, i(,T}pio)p€vovs vno Ttav 7|^l|wppv twv nepl Aio<^a() 
‘HyT)(n8Tjpov vno ripipas rpeis o^i\ovT^ WatTToy 4wav cnraTrjp 
MrjvoBoTov MrjvohoTov Kal ‘Hpa/cXetSiyv /cat Mtjvdhotov tov? 'Hp. 
Sou il^puap4vov<i vno Tmv nepl $atu<wm/cTa Ewi^ou npvrd 
vecjv, o^eOiovra €Ka<rTov avToiv (TTaTrjpai Svp. - Vv ; 

’ ApTepiBapov'Mrjvo^dvTov e^'qpuvpivov vno fft/u 
po<f}v\dKtov Twv nepl ^Innap^ov 'Hyr^criSrjjLiov, 

Ttt oraT'^pa^ 8vo. 

In the inscription quoted in the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum 
(J-raecarum ’ under No. 3604, which is admitted to belong 
to the time of Augustus Octavianus, Hipparchps is men- 
tioned as a member of the Ilian Council, and as on line 13 
the same name occurs with the, sa,nie attribute, I do not 
hesitate to maintain that the a faiaa^^lai ^ription belongs to 
the same period. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Spring weather in the Plain of Troy — The Greek Temple of Athena — 
Numerous fragments of sculpture*^ Reservoir of the temple — 
Exc^ivation of the Tower — Difficulties of the work — Further 
des of t^Ls — Stone *implements at small depths — Im- 
distincti<m between the plain and decorated whorls — Greek 
coins — Absence of iron — Copper nails : their 
forms: probably dress and hair pins: some with heads 
is of gold and electrum — Original height of the Tower — 
Icoveaiy of a Greek house — Various types of whorls — Further 
remarks on the (ireek bas-relief — It belonged to the temple of 
Apollo — Stones from the excavations used for building in the 
villages around — Fever. 

Pergamiis of Troy, March 15th, 1873. 

Since my report of the ist of this month I have dSntinued 
the excavations ^with great zeal, favoured by glorious 
weather and atk'^^updance of workmen. The nights are 
cold, an^^e^therntotheter still frequently falls to freezing 
point mormng, whereas during the day the heat 

of thf: sun ;is^ already beginning to be troublesome, the 
thermp||^|P'*:«^ften showing i8° Reaumur (72^° Fahren- 
heii^ittiiKfihn^c midday. '|'he leaves of^he trees arc 
.r, VK- Jihning to sprout, while the Plain is already 
^^vered^Sileh spring flowers.* For the last fortnight we 
have iieard the croaking of millions of frogs in the sur- 
rounding marshes, and during the last eight days the storks 
have returned. One of the discomforts of our life in this 


* Compare Homer’s picture of the marshalling of the Greek forces : 
//M, II. 467-8 

Mvffhti jSa ra g pr ^AAtt ical HyBia ylyverai &pri. 

Upon they stood 

* leaves and yfo7vers.'**-^[Ei),\ 
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wilderness is the hideous shrieking o£ the m$^umerable owls 
which build their nests in the holes of the walls of my 
excavations ; their ' shrieks sound mysterious and hetii^bk, 
and are especially unendurable at night. 

I have prdceeded tfrith the excavation of the siteiiof 
the Temple of Athena with the greatest energy.' The 
foundations of this sanctuary now^here extend deeper 
than 2 meters (6i feet), and generally only t0:< i meter 
(3i feet). The floor, "^hich consists of larg^ dabs of 
sandstone, and which rests upon double layers 
hewn blocks of the same stone, is. frequOTtly Cd 
with a foot, and never , with more than ; 
vegetable soil; this explains the total absence'| 
sculptures. For whatever sculptures there were#^6'i 
the temple could not sink into the ground on the summit df 
the hill, and they therefore remained lying on the surface 
for many centuries, till they were destroyed by religiqus zeal 
or wantonness. This, and this alone, explains the enormous 
mass of%agments of statues which cover the entire hill. 

I find, however, a great number oC large sculptured 
blocks of marble in the Corinthian style jv^ich are difficult 
to destroy, and the removal of which 'causes m^g^gg^t trouble 
and loss of time. As the Tower, which I parf]^^®overed 
last year, extends directly below the temple great 

depth, and as I wish at all events to lay^^^ 
breadth, I ^all leave only thd ruins oE ,. 
south walls of the temple standing, and bfealS 
rest, except a reservoir, 27 feet long and 26 
which is in the sanctuary, and is built of blocks of limestone y 
laid together without cement or lime, and the walltof which 
have a thickness of 8 feet. The four aqueducts mentioned 
in my last report elhpty themselves into the reservoir. I 
shall leave it standing in order to give visitors to the Troad 
a faint idea of the trouble which 1 have. tp take in removing 
all the stones of a temple which is 288 feet long and 
724 feet broad. But what is e)|g | p|ttch mqre difficult 
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than the removal of the stones, is the carrying off of the 
cUbfis, for as the excavation is made on the flat earth, this 
can^/Oii^y be effected by side paths, which become steeper 
the deeper we dig. However, I only wish to uncover the 
top of the ruined Tower, for to bring it to“ light down to 
th6 primary soil is a piece of work to which my patience 
is unequal. This new large cutting, therefore, only re- 
qu^es, a-^epth of 26 feet; and on the western end I have 
givet^ ^.fc^adth of 78I feet. ;By this means I hope to 
refE^^ly^l^cient and highly important monument on the 
two Or three days. As soon as this is done, I 
h upper and a lower terrace made for facilitating 
al of the rubbish, and shall thus in a month 'from 
le to finish the entire excavation! of the Tower 
a^'fits eastern end, which I came upon yesterday in 
my steep cutting at the south-eastern corner of the Per- 
gamus, and of which I have laid open a breadth of 13 feet. 
This eastern side of the Tower, thus brought to li^t, runs 
down at an angle of 60 degrees, and has the same^appear- 
ance as the ancient buttress which I uncovered at the north 


side of the Perg^mus. As I did not at first think that it 
Was the I had the first layer of stones broken off, 

but I flUl^^und a piece of masonry composed of large 
stonesJUajH^ith earth. In consequence of this I have 
entirej^^^^MKi the works in this cutting, which already 
extttjH^^^^Ukigth of 1 1 feet, and in spite of its small 
brdl|iHH|^^^6f the most difficult works in Troy. For, 
as alre^plaid, I had first to break through a wall 10 feet 
‘thick, consisting of large blocks of marble, but principally 
of Corinihian pillars joined with lime (see p. 239) ; then the 
wall of Lysimachus, which was also 10 feet thick, and built of 
large hewn stones. The^ large drums of pillars had to be 
rolled up the stee^ path and then carried off ; the large hewn 
stones had tolielj^l&eiswith hammers and then removed in. 
wheel-barrows. ' to this, as the visitors to the 

Pergamus may sil^^|P|[|^^alls of this cutting, we had to cut 
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of the few knives of; silex), are met with here in great 
numbers at as small a depth as 6i feet, that is, directly 
below the Temple of*Athena ; those most frequently found 
are clumsy hammers of diorite, but occasionally also ham- 
mers of the same or of green stone very prittily worked ; 
sot^t of them have a wide hole at both sides and a narrow 
one% the middle, and I cannot understand how a handle 
could have been fix(^d into them. The best finished 
inifW^HlInt is always the wedge,* which is of diorite or 
of^mHi^^ stone, sometimes also of white silex, and 
cl|||||Mpi^ll sizes from about | of an inch to above 
length. This instrument is always of such 
ei^|HH||^kmanship and so w^ell polished, that it is really 
a^nHjlllpIdw it was possible, with the miserable means 
at'PKPaiarosal of those times, to make anything of such an 
excellent quality, for a modern artist with the best instru- 
ments could not possibly make better ones. The knivies of 
silex, which I found last year in such great quan,j^s, are 
as yet but rarely met with in this excavation. Srstone 
implements do not occur elsewhere before reaching a depth 
of 4 meters (13 feet), it is probable that the numbers of 
stone impfe||^ts met with here, as early as at a depth of 
2 metetsi^Pl^et) on the site of the temple, belong to the 
debris dug up when the large teservoir was con- 

structe^^lpr^pears to extend pretty far down, and its 
fountmHH^i^lperhaps reach down to the Tower. 

A||^|^|p*irh the temple itself, I find exclusively the 
round feit^ottas in the form of cones and without deco- 
rations, while, on the other hand, below the foundations of 
the tempi# I meet with great quantities of them in the form 
of volcanoes and tops, widi the most various Aryan religious 
symbols, I am now of the opinion that all those bearing 
such Aryan symbols ynust belong to the tHbes which pre- 
ceded the Greek this site. 


As elsewhere, l^||| 
afterwards decided to dIS 


TOS here spoken of are what the Author 
p!)aind especially battleraxes. — [Kri.] 
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Of moulds of mica-schist I have only found two, one 
of which was used on all the six sides for casting weapons 
and instruments, the other for casting headless nails* and 
has tw6 round holes, not perforated, for what jnirpose I do 
not know.* 

While, speaking of implements, I must mention a very 
remarkable hammer of bone, found at a depth of 3 niters 
(10 feet), which is covered with little engraved stars. 

We again met with several marble idols, ‘the 
engraved owl’s face of the Ilian Athena and |||^g^dle 
with dots ; also a very pretty marble idol withouif'l^^ 
head, but with two small arms extended horizontii|| 
only terra-cottas with owls’ heads that have beei^ 
since my last report, are two cups (v,ase-covers)Sj 

I find very many copper coins of Ilium and 'JS^xl 
Troas, and Roman ones from the time of Augustus "to 
Constantine the Great, especially the latter, directly below 
the suE^e, and at most down to a meter (3^ feet) deep. 
Iron l UPiiot find at all, not even in the temple, but a number 
of copper nails, which, however, I begin to think could not 
have been used for driving into wood; for this purpose 
they seem to be far too long and thin. Thewusual length 
of the nails occurring below feet is fron^d^^t 4 to 
above 6 inches, with a thickness of of ^a^^^^nd I 
do not think that it would be possible to dn^Kij|P»- nail 
even into very soft wood. Besides this, m^|^l^|||K|^ails 
have no head at all, others two heads, an4^ ^^^PSptwo 
pointed ends, one of which is bent round so to form a 
head. Thick copper nails suitable for driving into woodr 
are very rarely met with; I have only found tvgp in two 
years. I am therefore induced to believe that all the nails 
which I find in the strata of the nations preceding the 
Greeks have been used only as dress <^or hair pins. This 

• An engraving of a similar mould, folfl^pB|j^' Tower, is given in 
Chapter XVIII., No. 175, p. 8&1. " ' 
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belief is confirmed by a copper nail, about 5 inches long, 
with a head of the usual form, and the fragment of a similar 
nail, which were found only 3 inches below the surface, in 
a small groove, which my men had made round their reed- 
hut to allow the rain-water to run oft'. On the head of the 
nail there is a small gold ball, and then there follows down- 
wards on. the nail a row of eighteen similar little gold balls. 
At the end of this row there is a second row of nine gold 
balls like size. The rows of the little balls are in the 
forni Q%necklaccs, and cover a third part of the nail. The 

S ent of the other nail is still more remarkable, for it 
^ kring of little balls which form a perfect bow ; 
l^' inade of the alloy which in antiquity was called 
consisting of three parts of gold and 
o^^pirt of silver ; below the bow, in a horizontal direction, 
there is a row of little balls, which are probably intended 
to represent the string. The little balls are firmly soldered 
to both of the nails. In addition to this I must also men- 
tion that the silver nails so frequently met with Ife gene- 
rally of the same form and size as the copper ones, and can 
certainly never have been used for driving into wood. 

On the west side of the Great Tower, which I laid bare 
last year,; ;^m likewise making an excavation 47 feet long 
and 48 ,fee^?ferDad, so as to bring to light more of this side, 
and to ss^.fr6w the walls of Ilium arc connected with it. It 
is -wois^pUsaarney round the world to see this Tower, whose 
site %a^at ail events so high, that it not only commanded 
a view of the Plain, but also of the plateau lying to the 
south of it, whereas its summit now lies a great many feet 
below thq level of the plateau. According to this it seems 
that the accumulation of debris on the site of the city is as 
large as it is in the Pergamus.* 

* It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader again how the 
Author afterwards gave idea of this distinction between the city 

and its Pergamus. — [£8^}"'* 
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In the western excavation, already mentiqned, I found 
the ruins of a very large house of the Gredc period'. It 
extended to the depth of feet, and must have -belonged 
to a rich man, for the floors of the rooms are made of large 
red slabs splendidly polished. In it I found two small 
and very pretty female heads of terra-cottaj as well as two 
extremely remarkable pieces of hard brittle black stone, 
like glass, in the form of mushrooms', but with a tube 
running through the centre. The heads of the twc^ieces 
have decorations similar to those on the round terracottas 
in the form of humming-tops and volcanoes, and 1 t.h^ ij| fe 
fore believe that both pieces belong to the pre-HjdiMK 

Below the foundations of the Greek house I fe>i]^E|^at 
the depth of 3 and 4 meters (9 J to 13 feet), many of ^e 
whorls with the usual decorations of four, five, or six double 
or treble rising suns ; or four flaming altars ; or four Rosm 
mysticte ; or four or five in the circle around the central 
sun. I Bkewise found, at a depth of 10 feet, one of these 
articles, upon which there is a very rude and inartistic 
engraving of the Ilian Athena, with the owl’s head and 
outstretched arms. By the side 
of this representation there are 
two crosses, and at the four 
ends of «ach are the marks of 
the nails with which our fore- 
fathers fastened the two pieces 
of wood which were laid 
crosswise for igniting the holy 
fire. In the same circle with 
the image of the goddess there 

® ^ , A Whorl with rude Symbols of the Ovvl’.s 

arc two symbols of light- l-acc. Swastika, and lighming (3 m.). 

ning. A faithful drawing of this terra-cotta is given in 
the cut. 

Of the earthenware found in this excavation th^e is one 
piece especially deserving of attention. This is a vessel in the 
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form of a helmet, with a round hole at the bottom ; it may 
have served as a kind of funnel. 

As has been already said, the splendid block of tri- 
glyphs representing Phoebus Apollo with the four horses 
of the Sun, which I discovered last July, must,* as the 
triglyph on the left • side proves, have stood over the 
entrance of the temple, probably on its propylaea, and must 
have had another block of triglyphs of the same size on 
its*^|j|fct side. It would be of the greatest interest to 
arch^llogy # I should find the second block of triglyphs, 
as happened with the other block, has probably 
Ip^fthrown from the summit of the hill down the steep 
^^vitj I have also previously expressed the opinion, 
that the block of triglyphs which I saved had been thrown 
down by fanatical Turks because it represented living 
creatures, which is strictly prohibited in the Koran. How- 
ever, the locality has not been inhabited at all since the 
ninth century, and the labourers of the distant Turkish 
villages cannot possibly have given themselves tne trouble 
of rolling down from the hill such tremendous weights from 
mere religious zeal. Besides this, the good state in which 
the sculpture has been preserved- proves that it cannot 
possibly have stood upon the top of the hill up to the 
time of t)p.e Turkish invasion, and this leads me to suppose 
that it was thrown down by the early Christians more 
than §'^housand years before, very likely even in the fourth 
centui^ A.D. ; for it is well known, that all sculptures of 
heathen gods which were difficult to destroy they simply 
hurled from the top of the hills upon which they stood. 
That this is the only true explanation is also confirmed by 
the covering of earth, feet thick, which enveloped the 
sculpture on the declivity of the hill. According to the 
average accumulation of the soil in this locality, the forma- 
tion of such a covering would be impossible in the course 
of thr^i^r four centuries : it would have required more 
than a thousand years. 
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eould fely ■have; been dedioateti to 


It is n()w quite Doric, tciitjtle, wlncli 

at one 4 hlic »toml on' the cliqjtJis 

of whj^^ i ‘ha'Ve ijauctuary 

Of Ppric' hri 

tentpk ; or^^:pe)l to- 
ir^ kr'siheev-iliunvs; ’eVfsi^ ■ taiKplc, 


;UUi 

atti .now ,mT,i 

the tutelary : goddess of JUum,; Athena, for in the vj 
inscription ;<[uofod in my last report it is 

‘‘.t 5 ' 

Xh, or,d.Qf to try to hnd the second block of rr^ 
havcr;sijfk.e;y!^sferday'^s to work.;U| 

die foot ()f the hill St the point whore die Idif^biys'^i 
wa^i :Iound, over a breadth of 59 feet, to remove tlia/«f/i§^' 
which uhfortunateiy I had thrown down the declivity lasj6: 
year, ’anet' which forms a covering, of 33 feet in thickne^f" 
and thcn ,to tlig awaiy the whole- sreep side of the hiU*j:p 
a. dcpth.of,44 feet front the Itottom u|)\vard,s. ; A, . 



•ASf.,s(^h as I haver workniea to s[)are, 1 shall jilsO 
ploy -thitt|' to make a deep cutting into the theatre, d^4^ 
btage of which, as already said, is 197 feet bretadf -,dji§ 
cutting I intend to make 33 feet hroat) and 14^ 
forf in a sniall opening wliich 1 nkulc there lasf yreafi^ 
i'ound a nuniber of fragments of broken statues,^intl j^^^^ 
(juite possible that some, wliieh might be of the greatest 
interest ' to ' archa;ok>gy, escaped the zeal of the|,i. early 
('hristians. ■ f- , 


The many thomsands of stones whi(.l» I bring out of 
the depths^ of Ilium have ituhiced die inhabitants of the 
surroumling villages to erect buildings which n\igiir be 
called jgfanft lor the inhabitants ol this wilderness. Among 
others^ tl^y are at. present building with my Ilian stones 
a iposquc and a miiiaret in the wretched Turkisli village 
of Chiplak, and a cliiircli-tower in the Chris iian vjikige> of 
Yenishehr.:, A luimber t)f -t\vo-wliecled 'cart?, 'by. 

oxen, are always standing, by the side of my exeat aluuls. 







Altar and Beflervoir. 
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Weather and progress of the work The lion-headed handle 
formerly m the Tread — Various objects 
liif|)lements of stone and copj^er — Whorls 
decomted — Fragments of musical instruments - * R 
,walls ;^-^- The storks of the 'Froad. 



l\'i*ganins of 'J'roy, Marcfi 

I^UB.||P"fhi3 last week vve have again hail constant* 
weather, and, with i 50 men on an average, I lT%e gilt- 
throijgh a good piece of work. On tlie, north side' of the 
excavation on the site of the 'I’cmjjle of Athena, I hat^ 
already reached a (le[)th of 2.6 feet, and have laid bare the 
Tower in several places.-, The space to be dug down, 
is^ now divided into tetur terraces, and I am having the 
fbivfest terrace, which forms the Silrfacc of the Tovw^J 
worked with especially great energy. As the paths arfe 
getting both steeper and lotiger, the men with the wheeh, 
barro.wS have now to stop and rest half-way, so the wbtk 
proceeds more slowly .every ilay. Still I hope t hat I shall 
bring to light 4hc whors^readth of the 'I'ower in the easfgfa 
direction in three weefes^^ut the western side in a week and 
a half. Tlie only part of the interior of the Te 
Athena which I have left staiuling is the reservoir 
of large wliite stones without ccmcjit, which, owirtgvto ply 
excavations, will in a few days be 26 feet above the ^ 
and will have a very, pretty appearance. It is or 
excavating the west side of thait part of the Great 
which lAincovcred last year, that I shall be able to juif 
in what ;^^^tion tlie walls run Out from it, and what ttiy 
next worfrwill be. The mdsh remarl^alslc of the 
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found this week is certainly a large knob belonging to 
a stick, of the [)uresf and finest crystal^ and in the f'orni 
of a very bei||ifully wrpyght lion’s 
head; it was discovered the 

'lower at a depth of .26 Icet. Ii 
must have Iteen the of a 

IVojan’s staff or scejitfc (aKrjirrpou), 
[.ion-Headwi Sivi!tK-i,;,n.;i, „i fof I fotiud it amonc; those brilliant 
re-)- red and black fragments of ])ot- 

occur at a de])th of from 36 to 46 
' upon the Tower. Not only this lion’s head, 
Illustrations drawn from the -lioni' Which occur 
p^in the Iliad, make it seem extremely jtrobablc 
^%einote antiquity lions existed in this neighbour- 
yood.b llomer could not jjossildy luuc described so ex- 
cellently" the characteristics of this animal, had he not 
had frequent opportunity of watching them, and his geo- 
graphical knowledge of southern countries is too slight for 
us to suppose that he had visited them, and had there 
become intimately acquainted with the characteristics of 
the lion. Not far from the lion’s head I found asj)lcndidly 
ctit hexagon of the purest crystal, as well as a' small 
pyramid, inch long and broad, and 15 inch high, made 
of black, white and blue streaked marble, such as is not 



found in this district; the hole which runs through the 
centre of the jjyramid is filled with leatl. 

I also found ui)on the T'ower a very primitive marble 
idol, yi inclics in lengtli, 3.', inches broad, and 1 1 inch 
thick; also a very line cop|)er lance; further, a large- 
mould of mica-s». iiist for casting twelve different weajjons 
and insii’‘yj3tents, as well as a beautiful sling-bullet made i>f 
loadstone, higher strata, and in fact at a depth of 

4 meters (13 feet)V'^'‘'‘ curious afticle ccrtainly.is an iilol 
of tile Trojan tutq^^O' goddess made of slate, sudh as;- li.is 
never hitherto lx;eri^ found. It shows the ov^g^ace, two 
breasts and a navel, at the back oi^the head : 
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iwo liorizontal lines on the neck, whi(;h arc joined by small 
cross lines, seerti to c^ote armour. Marble idols without 
the owlj face, but dtnerwise of exactly the same form as 
those the owl’s face, are met with in numbers in .all 
the strata between 3 and 8 meters deep (10 to 36 feet). I 
likewise found long, thin cop])cr nails with round heads at 
the thick end, or without heads, but with the end bent round, 
which I now perceive can only be breast or hair 



17“ \ Moil'll of IMirn-schi'tf, for o tstinj; vrtn'ou - tm-tul Tn-.lrMiM<;iil‘ .’I'o'.ver. 8 : 


not actual nails for driving into wood. I find them also 
in quantities in the strata of this e.scavation between 4 
and 7 meters deep '(13 to 23 feet), and I must therefore 
decidcdl) pronqunce that the jteople to whom these strata 
of ruins belong were acquainted with copjter. 

A str;inge instrtiment fif coppi-r. almost in the shape of a 



Voifi^ 76 V ln‘:trument of t.’o|ipcr ■: 



' TSTo. 177. .\ I'crfoiMieil ntid grooved pic 

of Mirn '-chist, j/r!)li;tbl\ b-r suppyrtiui; 
.■^pit. l uiind on flic 'I'luvci Vi M.f. 


liOl' 


se\s witli two poinied hooks, wa.s fouful at a dcptli 
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ot lo iVct. Besides tins, we met with two somewhat 
crooketJ copper knives, at from i6i feet down, as 

well as a small but very line knife, In the form of a saw, 
made of a shell. Stone instruments arc continually met 
with here in great nutnbers in all of >thc ^tlata between 
’ and 8 meters deep (bi- to a6 feet), whereas in my exca- 
vations ot 1871 and 1872 1 only found them below a 
depth, ol 15 feet. 'I’wo beautiful stone lances, one oi 
diorit£|;;,tj5e other of hard green stone, were found, the one 
t down, the other at iiA feet. During this week, I 
jSimd verv many knives of silex in the fortii of saws 
j) blades, with one or two edges; further, a very 
pr^tlW of mica-scliist with a perforated hole and 

a groove upper .side, whieii may li:i\ e been fastened 

ro a lire|;)lace and ha\e served for turning a spit. 
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occur in oreat niinilK-rs only in and below those strata of 
which arc mix^. with enormous quantities of smaf] 
shells, and which usit^y commence at a depth of 13 feet, 
blit sometimes not till 20 feet. However, every now and 
then we come iipx)n beautiful terra-cottas above these 
shell strata; and thus, for instance, in the oreat cuttino- 
directly in front of my door, we found, at a depth of 
10 feet, several large and s|)lendid vessels, among..whk:h 
was an extremely elegant black vase, in the shape ojtrSW>np-- 
tureen, and at a (le[)th of it.\ feet two mixing-bl^s, 
smaller one ol w inch has two, the larger one four, 
the iargej. mixing-bowl is two feet high, and its 
as nnieh diameter. (See (’ut, Xo. 41, p. a 

ilepth of 1.6;', ieet 1 I’oiind an extremel} curioug. large vase, 
whieh h as Uvo large liandle^ af llie rop and two small ones 
at the sides. Various other vases of’ extremel) curious forms 
were discovered at a dejtth of from 13 to 26 feet; of them 
I will onl)' mention one large brilliant black \asc vvitli two 
iemalc breasts and two bandies, bv the side of vvbicb ate 
the stumps of the u])raised arms whieh (jrnamented this 
\essel. '^riie upper part of it, whieh, as is proveil bv the 
arms and breasts, was ornamented with the owl’s bead of 
the Ilian Athena, is iinfortunatelv wanting. It is strange 
that this vase has no na\ ei. 

Of the large and brilliant red goblets in the form 
of iuige chaiupagne-glasses, with two immense handles, 
we met with ttlany in a more or less broken condition 
at a depth of from 6 to iS meters (20 to 26 feet); among 
them is an enormous goblet 15V inches long, of which 
1 have been able to collect all the fragments and shall 
therefore be able to re.store it. (See No. i r 2, p. 158.) 

rfonri<Vat a depth from 23 to 26 feet, cpiantitics of 
eartheft Mla tes. some of watch are of a brilliant red colour, 
.them arc nncoloured. At a depth of 20 feet 
I of pottery with a cross, at the four 

endss^ih^^^iieli are dttts, which can only indicate the 
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nails hy mcansot' Which it was I'asteticd. Small terra-cotta 
whorls, wirlt Aryan religious sytiibc^ vyere again foiind in 
groat numbers; seyoral of .them *avc: decorations not 
hitherto met with. Of terra-cotta balls we have found 
three during these last days, two of them are.:Very remark- 
able. One "liemisphere of the 'first has nineteen tigures 
like the Greek letter Rho (P) in a circle round it, and ten 
of-thse same ll<rures a line through the middle point. 


- j yrf'.. # o O 

‘ I < 3 k i- r oc\ . . 
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/T>/ • • • ^ * 


^ Pi ; TV.-. -V 


0 \ * * '• 




No. 1 '•> ^ k.d'.le 'rerrA-ccjtf.T I'uM ;.d m.; 


also a number of little stars ; the other hemisphere is 
entirclv hlled with little stars. The second ball has a 
half moon on the one hemisphere and large stars on 
the other. 

.Amo'ug the remarkable objects found during tlie week, 
; -v^ ^ iiiRst also mention a splendidly 

M ^ ornamented piece of ivory, from a 

^ ^ ^ meters (26 feet), which 

, , ^^1 is almost the shape of a llute, 

So. iSu. -\ f/ncly ongravrd Ivora- Tn! t- and may hate been used as 

. pruUaljly ji;,ri •><’ a l liilc. I muii.I .r. i ,• * l /i i i ■ i 

thcToiv,. B -.1.;. such; further, a flat bone, which 

has one* hole at the one eml and three at the other, 

-i' . . 

and seems certainly to have bblonged to a musical in- 
strument. 

[ somctimc.s find here house-walls built of St 
with mere earth, which tmist certainly have, 
long befiire the Greek settlement, but \y‘ 

Avithiii a nu tet (Tl feet) of the .aurface: in 


So. iSu. -\ f/ncly ongravnl Ivoju- Tn 
.probably jMri of u Mate. I.'ouinl 
the 'row I r y .M,). 



N'O STORKS AT II.IUM. 


great cutting in front of my house, I have pierced through 
two such walls ||3iick, vvhich here formed the 

corner ol a house, an* which reach up to witliin a foot of 
the surface; they apjiear to extend pretty far do\y,%,and 
in my next letter I shall, be able to give more details 
about them. 

Although the Pergamus, whose depths I have been 
laiisackirtg, borders directly upon the marshes focni«d,by 
the Simoi's, in which there are always hundreds ofyslorks, 
yet none of them ever settle down here. Upon ohil’^f mv 
wooden houses and upon the stone one 1 had..two;$om- 
I'ortable nests made for them, l)ut althoiiglj' tl^^^ 
sometimes twelve storks' nests ii[)on one roof^Jh s6u^of 
the surrounding 'rurkish villages, yet none Will settle 0n ' 
mine; it is jtrobably too coKl and stormy lor the little 
storks on ‘’'’JXios '^vefioetTaa. ' 



Ne). i8i. K lu lb for .'1 Stick, ?ii). i8j, iJuiu; h.iMiilc of a i p); n»’« St.ifl or SccplP.; 

of iiim .ii);u))u: { t M.). (^^■^j7^T|Jo:' ,7 


^ A Inndlc such ;is lliis, or ;is lluit sh«.)\vn iit \). 260 (Ntu £7.1), seems 
well suited for the lum( from (TKifirTonhi^ ‘‘ to lean 

ii|)oa”) which, in IHomer, is tiie symlutl of royal authority, and with 
whi('li IMysses l)cat 'fhersites. {JiiiiJ, 11 . .jh, 265, ct Jhissim.)- | 
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SpleiKlid v:vscs ibiiiul on tlie 'lower — Other articles — skull 

bones, and ashes, foiiiul in an urn — New types of whorls -Creek 
votive discs of dioriie - Moulds orini(.a-sclust --M'he smaller (|uan 
titybf cop])er than of stone implements ex])lained — 1 )iseussion ol the 
objection, that stone implements, arc not inenlioned by Homer 
v. RefJ^ib Mr. Calvert’s article - Mint knives found in the Acro])olis 
'' oj||j^thens-:r^- A narrow esca|,)e from fire, 

■i I ’cisraniiis of Trov, March 29th, iRyi' 

StNCH my report of tlic iind of tins month I have iinlor- 
tunatdy made little or no progress, W most of the villagers 
arc trimming their vineyards during this week ; ami besides 
this, we have been tormented by a horrible icy-coid high 
north wind, which yesterdav and to-day rendered it impos- 
sible to carry on the works. 

Put in spite of this, during the week we have found at a 
depth of 8 meters (a6 feet), and upon the Tower, a great 
number of splendid vases of the most remarkable form ; 
they are indeed all in a more or less broken condition, 
but they can easily be mended, as I have all the pieces. 
Those especially deserving of being mentioned are a brilliant 
black vase Avith two large female jbreasts, a large navel, and 
with two mighty upraiscal arms (No. 183); further, a vase 
33 t inches high, in a good state of jtreservation ; a large 
rtiixing bbwl (jcpaTijp) with two handles, anti a smaller vase, 
rtnmd below, udth f(:)ur handles of two different .forms. 
Among the smaller vessels there are, esj)ecially d'esgfving 
of attention, a brilliant black cup cover, with a 
the form of a coronet, and a brilliant red cover, 
curious human face, in which the fea,tures of th 
be mistaken. (Nos. 1-84, j 85, p..3h8.) 'b^fliev 
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I CtSj only mention a little pl^e of gold in the form of an 
arrow-head, with a small hole at the lower end (No. 186) ; 
an ivory tube with curious decorations (No. 187); 

and a well-preserved skull with neat little teeth, which 1 
discovered, together with a few bones and a qiiantitv ol' 
human ashes, in a vase (unfortunately brokeilj%7i inches 
high and broad, at a depth of 26 feet, upon tlio 'I’ower. 

1 his is the first time that 1 have found such well-preserved 
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human bones and even a skull in an urn. Funefeal urns, 
indeed, we dig out daily, but the bodies are always com- 
pletely burnt to ashes ; and, with tlie exception of the 

P 'cady described) of an embryo found in a vase 
F 5I feet iijion the primary rock, 1 have hitherto 
;an entire bone in a funereal uriv; 'fhe vase in 
ndtj^^skull is made of that excellent Trojaii 
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terra-cotta which I at a depth of from 4^ 

feet, except upoitf thV^ower ; thd skull nttiiraavc 
H^ifehlged to a Trojan woman, for it^ too delicate to have 
bej^ Ihe skull of a man, In the same urn I also found a 
coppeir'Aair .pF ilress pin. Upon the Tower we also met 
with tw6 i|i||ifble idols without owls’ faces, one of which is 
6 inches long, the other 6.V inches. We likewise discovered 
quantities of terra-cotta whorls with symbolical decora- 




N'o. jS^. “Vas-C'covcr with If.-xmlle 
in .'<h.Tpc of a Coronci (8 m.). 


No. 185. Va.'ic-covcr v’ilh a Human r.TC 
foiiiu! on rho 'I'ower M.\ 



•Vo f8o. f 'l.Tt pic?t; of No. 187. Prettily decorated Tube of Ivory. From the 

fiold, ill llio Form of Tower ;8 m.'*. 

an yXrr.ov-licad ; from 
the Towflur ;H -M.b 


tions, twelve of which are of types not previously found, 
(fno is the form of a shirt stud,* inch high and 
inch broad, with the never-failing perfpratedl'hole 


and an' 
cross '5 


fn^raved flower, the four petals of whic^:^,forni a 
' the central point; iri three of the p’ei^^""® 




See a siinilaicexaiiiplc in Cha|»!ef p.' ai 
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arelK^la^c dots, which maj; denote sups or nioons;' 
ui)ap|pdihcr,;‘ia^e form of a top, there aro” six trefes in 
rhe ‘circlfe‘, ttie top a.q^ the foot of which -are^altejrna.^^ 
directed to the central sun.* ' • . 

I have 5already rcj)catcdly mentioned ^j teit^cotta 
discs, behtveen , T and 2, inches in diameter,' ™^¥ih the 
middle and cut smooth on one side, in the shaji^f a Greek 
lamp; they always 'hay§. at one side two very small per- 
forateil lioles, and frequently a round or oval potter’s stain ]>, 
ill which one can recognise either an altar and a bee with 
outspread wings, or a swan, an ox, a liorscj^ man, or some- 
thing of tlie kind. I have also said that these diS(% must 
h|ive belonged to the Cirreek colony, for I generally find fhem 
ipiite clQfie to the surface as far down as 3' feet and rarely 
below 6 K feet, anti besides this the tine and almost micro- 
scfipical figure^n tte^aini) show a (ireek style of art.f 
'fhe small holes;^'t st^es leave no doubt tliat the articles’ 
have , been used aij' votive offerings to be hung up in the 
temples or .beside the idols, d’hese discs, which have 
hitherto only occurred in terra-cotta, I have this w'ieek 
found at a depth of i meter (31 feet), made of diorite with 
f^'0,holcs on one side, which, however, are not jierforatcd ; 
owing to |he hardness of the substance it was no doubt 
found difficult to make the two perforations. 

Dur-ing the last few days we have again found upon 
the I’ower, at a depth of 8 meters (26 feet), a mould of 
mica-schist, 1 1 inches long, upon Jive sides of vvhich there 
are forms for casting twelve lances, knives, antf extremely 
curious implements, the use of which is a pu/./.lc to me. 

■ The nrany stone moulils lor casting weapons, knives, 
and implements, which are met with here, sufficiently prove 
that Troy possessed a number of copper weaj^ons,. knives, 
and instruments. It is, however, quite natural th^y.| ,shoi|kl 
llhdj^.tdpnratively few o#?them, lor the copper ijMpfei^nts 

.i* l:ite X^iv., No. 404. 


t See p. 65. 
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'Couid of coi’^se easily be Ij^elted down and re^stf^PI it 
must not. even be sijpp<^d that I shall; find any 
tfitise which were lost in the tnrimlt-ef battle, dr weate- pre- 
served amidst the d^ruction of the city. Therefpre the 
fact that I find, immensely larger numbers of silex knives 
than bliij iMP gf knives, and by far more axes and han^mers 
of stone ra^ of copper, by nojiieans proves that a,t.Jthe time 
of the Trojan war there were more stone than copper instru- 
nientsf Stone lances are, moreover, very rarely met with ; 
this, year I found only two of which 1 know positively that 
they arc lances ; the one was discovered at a dejtth of 
1 1 ji feet, the other at 20 feet deep. 

Mr. Frank Calvert of the iWdanelles, who wishes to 
convince me by the hippopotamus which 1 fouhtl at a 
(fepth of 23 feet, that the (/Sr/s at this depth belongs to 
af period when hippopotami inhabk|d the rivers of the 
Tfoad, has expressed the opinion, in Jfis aPticle in the Levant 
of the 25th of .lanuary, 1873, that Homer would 
necC^krily have mentioned stone knives and instrument^ 
if they had existed in 'J’roy, and that, as he s|)eaks of nohe, 
there could have been none; consequently, that iionepf thc;. 
ruined strata which I have cut through, containing sfo^e, 
implements, can belong to the Homeric d’roy, apd that the 
stratum directly following the Greek ruins, which extend as 
far down as 6i feet, must be more than 1000 years older 
than the Trojan war. 

If Mr. Calvert had taken the trouble to look into 
Homer, he would have found that the word ‘hammer’ 
{paian^p} occurs only once {fluid, XVllI. 477), and that is 
in the hand of Henhyestus. It is, indeed, not said of what 
material the hammer was matle ; the fire-god, however, 
would probably have had none other than a copper hammer. 
Mrjf.,G;^vert also does not appear to have ever seen a silex 
' kn^Cj for otherwise he would know that they are ^picit 
always only from l i to zh, and rarely 3, inches loa^^jS^ 
with but few exceptions, al:^; are made 
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fbrplllP^ii^^ |, have oaly oniqgj met >|(ith a ^',oh 

7ll^-|porife t^re vis not one opportunity where>#K^ 
small ^w-kjpi’ves could have been mentioned^ nor 
yet altoge^h^. clear to me what they can h^i^ bfetr liscd 
for.’*^ iidmer’si. heroes carry their cop|jer'^ffl|ii^besif1e 
their swords, and generally use them for killin^^ie sacri- 
ficial animal, for which purj)ose, of course, flint kniv^ 
from li to 3 inches long would not have ' been appro- 
pria|e ; but those long copper knives, the size of which. is 
accurately indicated by the stone -moulds in which" they 
were cast, would have been very suitable. In- |lte Iliad 
(XVIII. '^7), we see Ilephapstus making youths with 
golden cutlasses upon the shield of Achilles. 

Mr. Calvert believes that the fact of Homer’s not 


mentioning cither the^ small flint saws or stone knives is 
a prxaof against the^bl^tity of I lissarlik with the site of Troy^ / 
V^i^w^ver, should^nd it surprising, and so assuredly ^uld 
a^J^|i^^lars and admirers of Homer, if the Horneri&hiroes 
l^t'^ppeafed armed wdth silex. saws from to 3' inches 
ir^^l^gth'l for a hero, especially in an epic [)oem, can 
^^VvCStry and achieve something heroic.* If the Homeric 
requires a stone wea|)on, he does not feel in his 
pocket’ for a silex saw from X;'; to 3 inches long, but- he 
takes tlie first huge stone he meets with, such as two of 
th|r,. strongest men from among the people could not have 
raised t'from the earth on to a cart by means of levers ; but 
this liero carries it in his hand w'ith the same ease with 
which 4.:,, shepherd would carry the fleece of a rani, and 
idito thb rock with infinite force against the ga^e of the 
ll^hiy, splinters the jianels to shi\ers, and shatters the 
double hinges and the bars ; the gate Hies open, and :-the 
stpj^ falls with a mighty crash into the hostile, t:all:^), I’ 

** May they have been tor flaying the sacrillcccl animals, a sha^^lf 
i|^uer for thWp‘i*'POse than a copiicr knife, ancf perli^4_ai'sb^,-i' 
beiiljl^fe^ecl to raet^siess contaminatcil by Imman lal)our|*-;j^[|||)^^ 

/ JPPv?./,'^ri. 4-f5462. . 
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.^Ii^i3|li|‘'wbi^l(:l been : ‘t 

MK Calvert’s- exca^'ti<i|ii3>; ih the 
!' corifiit® to tw'o smal^rtihn^i^peiv^ 
c is wrong iii saying tHal pjrt 


exisK^af 


'-W- 


I3P ' excavations. As my plans of the PergfeiiS pfeve, thy 
exfcayations:* of 1870, 1871, anti up to the iiiMdle ^f June, 
iPj 2 , wQre 'made exclusit cly on the I'urkish porti9n of 


l'aiid> ^eeau^' a clcpressffih'i^^ the gfdurt^f ^jcSet lopg 
and 75 i feet broad, had betrayed the site to ijie. My 
,ftii«bd’$ two small cuttings by no means gave Wny iilea 
;df tlfle ^ktistence of such a m * . 

:,/v.I. have nevgr, as Mr. Calvert says, j found the hative 
rhcj^.^t a depth of 67 feet. 1 found if at a tlcpth tff ' 
riifefdfs (or feet) upon my large platform, and at a depth 
of 14 nieters (or 46;! feet) in my great cutting,, in the 
Roman well, and upon the south siile of tlie Tower, fh 
Mr. Calyerfs field, however, I found the primary SOil ■only 
in the hill covered by the very ancient buttress, which lias 
be^ri repeatedly described. ^ , 

t Examining Mr. Calvert’s article further, I assure my 
readers that, with the exception of the wall which I have 
alteady described as consisting of Corinthian pillars tal^n.; 
from the tetnple of Athena, 1 have never come upon any 
Bifiicahtme ruins here ; f that all the Byzantine coins I found 
-were but a tew inches below' the surface; and that.t^' 
fuihs and the debris of the Greek colony, a§, anyone may 
.convince hihi^lf from the earthen walls of my excavations, 

, (i'eXi^nd below 2 meters (64 feet). Mr. Galverfs 
yii^^p inl^f^that I also fi 


, find stpne implements, perforated 

.nri; .even tliese/dow considered tcPjji^tyzantine ; ;"'se,e.; 
fi 'XXil., 1x 326,. and [ntroduclipn. p. 30 .— [Ed.] . 
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and masses of ' sliells, impiediatcly 
belo% tiies0 ruins, is incorrect ; for in not one of liiy 
excavations have I hitherto found these tilings at less than 
4 meters ( 1 3 feet) deep, and if I now find them immediately 
below the foundations of the Tcinjile of Athei^l^^kplain 
this by assuming that the dt-bris which was out oi' 
the great excavation for the reservoir of the temple 
was used for increasing the elevation of the site of the 
sanctuary. Mr. Calvert is also wrong in his statement that 
the larger bones were all broken to get at the marrow ; on 
the contrary, we very rarely meet with broken bones. 
He is again incorrect in stating that I find small articles 
of bronze, as well as ornaments in gold and silver filigree 
work. I have never as yet found bronze here, but 
in all cases cojiper; and never haic I found ornaments 
of gold or silver filigree work, 'riie ornaments rcjirc- 
sented in the drawings are of pure gold, or electrum, or 
silver, or cojiper. His statement is also erroneous, that I 
occasionally find engraved representations of fish-bones 
upon vessels. If is true that I often find vessels round 
which rows of cuneiform decorations are engraved ; but 
these are never connected with one another, and there- 
fore. have no resemblance at all to Jish-liones. Further, 
Mr. C^alvcrt is mistaken in his assertion that in the 
depths of this hill there arc house-walls composed of 
unhewn stones laid roughly one on the top of the other. 
The architect is not yet born, who could construct house- 
walls of such stones without some kind of cement. The 
walls of clay do not, as Mr. C'ah erf’s statement would 
lead one to believe, consist of one mass of clay, but of 
sun-dried bricks ; and I assure my readers that I have 
never yet, as Mr. Calvert erroneously maintains, found ■ 
the impressions of long rushes, which indicate the use of 
thatch-work. My learned friend is also corn [)lct.ely wrong 
in his statement that the floors of some of the houisj^s.; ' 
hav^^en glazed, ahd that the regularity of the levellings'^ 
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flatness 

ri^&iof aGeideni i further, that one 
, has a length df ao fdfet. I would give a gfeat deal if this were 
trine, »i9r^ a Trojan marvel would attract thousands 
d^sicej&i^pFinformation. Unfortunately, howeVef,' such 
glaieoSHMs exist only in Mr. Calvert’s own imagination. 
My friend is as completely mistaken in his reports, aboilt 
the Great Tower, which he describes as consisting of two 
walls, which meet at a sharp angle and diverge to a 
(fistance of 40 feet, the space between them being as yet 
unexplored. It is only the southern wall of this build- 
ing that rises at an angle of 75 degrees : on the north 
side, as it was sufficiently supported by the mound feet 
broad which rested against it, it had above it only a 
small perpendicular wall, 3} feet high and btoad; whereas 
the southern wall, which inclines at an angle of 15 degrees, 
is feet thick. The whole of the inner space between , 
the; two walls consists of stones laid loosely upon %he 
another. The perpendicular height of tlie Tower ^ahf^-? 
the primary rock is not 15 feet, as Mr. Galverf says^ 
but exactly 20 feet. The terra-cotta discs with 
small holes, which, according to Mr. Calvert, I 
at all depths, I have in reality always found only close 
to the surface, as far clown as feet, and rarely as far 
down as 6 h feet. I further assure my readers that 'T 
know nothing about the large perforated cylinders,s^iit^ 
Mr. Calvert says I fmcl in great quantities^ and frequd^lly 
with half their diameter entirely in the clay 6f ths iya^i.‘ 
The largest of the terra-cotta cylinders Which I have 
./ covered here are only 4 inches long, and never 

see.n one of these. cylinders in a house-wall. ■ V”?: 

Jn conclusion, I must positively deny Mr. Calvj^^ 

I : , t^^ implements, although met wiS*i%i 

; . /tife ’Wme stratum with articles made of difiereht metals 
^'4: earthenware, argue a'^rim^af Shdipe- 

*^;!^4"hi8tolfic agfei Small knive.s and s^s .of 
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period, i A ipde pre^^^ csidd ' by mc^s. " 

have m^e ithe beautiful terra-cottas; which are '^ph.S ljeji^ ; 
imoaediately below the ruins of the Greek .stuf • 

less could' they have manufacture^^^^^ splen|^PPbttefy 
which shows such:;a High degree of artistic taste, and which • 

I meet whli here at a great deptlu ^ 

The life in this wilderness is not without danger, ttnd 
last bight, for instance, my wife and I and the. foretpan 
Photidas had the narrowest escape of being burnt aUye. 

In the bedroom on the north side of the wooden house 
which we are inhabiting, we had had a small fireplace 
made, and, owing to the terrible cold which has again set in 
during the last six days, we have lighted a fire in it daily. 

But the stones of the fireplace rest merely upon the boards 
of the floor, and, whether it was owing to a crevice in the . : 
cement joining the stones, or by some other means, the’ 
floor took fire, and when I accidentally awoke this rnorning 
at 3 o’clock, it was burning over a space of two yards long 
by a yard broad. The room was filled with dense smoke, 
and the north wall was just beginning to catch fire; a few 
seconds would have sufficed to burn a hole into it, and 
the whole house would then have been in flames in less 
than a minute, for a fearful north wind was blowing from 
that side. In my fright I did not lose my presence of 
mind, I poured the contents t)f a bath upon the burning 
north wall, and thus in a moment stopped the fire in tha^ 
direefion. -Our cries awoke Photidas, who was asleep in the ' 
adjoining room, and he called the other foremen fr6m the . 
stone house to our assistance. In the greatest haste they 
fetched ijiamniers, iron levers and pickaxes; the floor; was ; 
brokbn up, torn to pieces, and quantities pf^dap^p eayth \ 
thrown upon it, for we had no water. But, as the lower bearh^^. " 
werie . burning in many places, a quarter of an ho uf; elapsed • 
the fire; under and all danger w^as at an encT; ■ . / 

. iv;.,"- ■ r a *' ■ , 
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l)isr,ovcry of a large house «j)On the Tower — Marks of a great con- 
flagration — ^ Primitive Altar : its \ ciy remarkable position — • Ruins of 
the Terai»le of Athena - A small cellar — Skeletons of warrions with 
coi)pcr helmets and a lancc— Structure of the helmet-crests-: 
Terra-cottas ---A crucible with copper still in it — Other ohjeCts - - 
K.vtrcme fineness of the engravings on the whorls Pottery — Stone 

implements — Cop])er pins and other objects. 

Pergamus of Troy, .\pril 5thj 1873. 

Amidst cold but glorious spring weather most favourable 
for the workmen, who now number 150 on the average, ! 
have this week continued the excavations with the greaticst 
energy and with good results. 

The most interesting object that I have discovered 
here in these three )’ears is certainly a house which I brot^ght 
to light this week, and of which eight rooms have alftiidy 
been laid open ; it stands upon the Great Tower, at a depth 
of 7 and 8 meters (23 to 26 feet), directly below the Greek 
Temple of Athena. Its walls consist of small stones cemented 
with earth, and they apjicar to belong to difterent epochs; 
for, while some of them rest directly upon the stones ofi tb« 
Tower, others were not built till the Tower was covered 
with 8 inches, and in several cases even with 34- feet, of 
debris: These walls also show differences in thickhess:; 
one of them is 4! feet, others are only 25 i inches, arid 
otliers again not more than 19I inches thick. Several pf 
these walls are lo feet high, and on some of them 'Ihay 
be. Seen large remnants of "the coatings of clay, painted 
yellpw or vvhite. Only in one large room, the dimensions 
of which, however, cannot be exactly ascertaitiedi h^ I 
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as- yet,,TOM;ia^j uft'hewn;y'!^s^Qf^i|^|st&|^ 

the sjflTOpth ari^-jturhed putsHb*'^ 

marksi the result of fire, upon the lower portion. QfVl’te 
walls of the; other rooms which have as yet been ^^UavUtedi.,; 
leave no doubt that their floors were of woodfj^ were 
destroyed hy fire. In one room tfiere is a wail in the 
form of a semicircle, which has been burnt as black as 
coal. All the rooms as yet laid open, and not resting 
directly upon the Tower, have been excavated down to the 
same level ; and I find, without exception, that the dSbris 
below them consists of red or yellow ashes and burnt 
ruins. Above these, even in the rooms themselves, T 
found nothing but either red or yellow wood-ashes, mixed 
with bricks that had been dried in the sun and sub- 


sequently burnt by the conflagration, or black dSris, the 
remains of furniture, mixed with masses of small shells : 
in proof of this there arc the many remains which arc 
still hanging on the walls. In several rooms I found red 
jars {vidot) from 7 to 8 feet high, some of which I leave 
lu sitti. Above the house, and as far as the foundations 


of the temple, I found nothing but red and yellow wood- 
ashes. (See Plate X., opposite p. 2.87.) 

To the east side of the house is a sacrificial Altar 


of a very primitive description, which is turned to the 
north-west by vvest, and consists of a slab of slate granite 
about 5 i feet long, ami 5.^ feet broad. The upper part 
of the stone is cut into the form of a crescent, probably 
fbr killing upon it the animal which was intended for 
sacrifice. About 4 feet below the sacrificial altar 1 found 
a channel made of slabs of green slate, which probably 
served to carry off the blood. Strangely enough this 
Altar does not stand on the Tower itself, but 3,1 feet 
above it, upon bricks or lumps of earth which had been 
' dried in the sun, and which have been actually 'burnt 
\ by ,;^e cbhflagration, but nevertheless have no stability. 
The“%ltar was surrounded by an enormous quantity of 



^ 4 {:#ii^! remains 
3 irM' and yeUi^'^^iw^^ 

I' Cdurs^ I leare the altar m so that visitors kiyffi 
may convince^ by the nature of its pedestal and 

of ' the;*</«^r^jr of the -(earthen \yallj beside which it stands, 
> the correctness Or all these statenients, which : might 
.Otherwise appear too incredible. The remarkable sub- 



No. iH8. (ircjii AltiU for S;i( riliuisi, found in the depths of tlie Temple bf Atlieuav(^y uf the real size). 

structure of this sacrificial altar, the curious ddbHs in 
which it was buried, the preservation of the great hotise, 
which has evidently licen burnt, and the walls of ^hich 
'ivere })uilt at difi'erent epochs, and lastly, the faj^^hat 
'hs spaces were filled with heterogeneous lUbris with 
colossal jars— all this is a puzzle to me. I confihe 'myselj||'f 
theri^re, to stating the tacts merely, and refrain frblti 
e:^rcssing any kiiid of conjectiire. 

Above the house, in the south-western wall . of this exca- 
vation, arc the ruins of the southern wall of the Tem^k of 
Atlieha. They arc 5] feet high, and consist oNai^e“#hite 
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^ ^ ^ j|c^-.;^, - i's;^ ;ftiyth^^r||ffl&^l.t^ir^,;- ,. 

gri^l'I^tVoiif;' of^ tli^; ;,terix|il^' the ' waits - of ”^icft2§efe,4itiii^y---’^:.- 
to thib 6a§t of tlte |®d 4?ir feet high? iktjpve?!^ 
ancient hotise, and'" below the soutirern wall of the ■ tetnpjlc^^ 
.mfiy: be aceh the ruins of a srft^ round Cel|ar, 3|| Ifet :j,n 
diameteF;; and abput ai feet hfgn;‘which stands below tlie 
foundatibhs, and must, therefore, be older than, the temple. ■ 
Itvis built of chalk and stones, but the inner side has been 


painted OT^j^^ith a kind of varnish or glaze, and has a 
glossy appei^^|ci:.v- This small cellar was filled with frag^ ' 
ments of Greek terra-'Cottas, among which, liowever, I found 
six small vas^?ii|n>ost uninjured. 

This very ancient house, with its small rooms, as it 
stands, is very like a Pompeian house; it cannot, indeed, 
be at all compared with the houses of Pompeii in regard 
to architecture or decoration, but it surpasses them in 
peculiarity. \ J 



No. 189. Copper Lance of a 'rrojan Warrior, foiiud beside his Skeleton {7 M.). 

By the side of the house, as well as in its larger apart- 
ments, I have found great quantities of human bones, but 
Miyet bnly 7 rc'<? mhyc sh’/c/ons, which must be those of 
for they were fou^ at a depth of 7 meters 
(23 feet), with helmets upon their heads. Beside one 

of. the skeletons I found a large lance., a drawing, of whicfl?, 
1 give. ■ The one skull is uninjured, and I add a faitliful 
drawing of it; the other is somewhat broken, but I hope' 
sqoti to have the pieces joined with cement. Both of the 
Skulls are large, but remarkably narrow. Unfortunately 
|iq^ ■helmets were broken ; however, I hope to be . able - 
put on^^ together when I return to A^e 


aSp ■ [Chap,^^;X. 

. ifie iippei ;porli;p)^ife^;^|bot:K 
|)!^ii-'^ell pre^|r^^ii.^a^ foiAi 



No. it)o. Skull of a 'Trojan Wurritir, bel<tn^i;injir to »>ne of tlie two Skeletons found in the Hoitso (iii 
tl'.o 'Tower [■/ M.). It is lon,^, luu narrow, . , 



No,.iyi. 1,1?) ‘I'hc iipiicr und •'/») lov > r pieces of a 'Trpiau Helmet-crest (<jl>aAo«) placed together, 
.(r,) A sjuall piece of the iiolmei remains adhering to the lower part of the Crest (7 M.). 
A pin, fa.sicned to the front of the part {fi), goes into the hollow base of (rr), and isUpoorts it. (See 
the figures on p. 334.) 

ridge, in wliicli the “ \6<f)o<i hnrovpi^' or horse-hair -plnnie, 
so frequently mentioned in the Iliad, was hxed.”* Iff both 

Hoiiier’s III. 36^; IV. 459 ; VI. 9 ; XIIl. 132 ; X,VI. aiA* 

N ' ‘ ■ - ' '' ‘ - 




as 

rj’i 


Ccis^' The l^a|ge; ^dj^ptir r 

hadV^jcen^-'atri^ • w'hat- 

manneti'ddnot kjnow. Twi> 
clays laterj. when I .found the 
seeond heltneti. f perceived 
from the -hianner in whicli 
the lower fpottion - was fixed 
to the ;^.helrfret tliat the 
pieces ni]^ b^|)ut together 
showhs. in the drawinff. 

• o 

Through the. fowef portion 
of each helnaet runs a cof)per 
nail, which has a round head 
and its other end simply 
bent round. As to the place into which the Xocjio? lirirovpi^ 
was inserted and fixed there can be no doubt, for the 
opening at the top of the ridge can have served no other 
purpose. Hy the side of the second helmet also, I found' 
the fragment of a co])ptT ring similar to that i’ound beside 
the first helmet.* 

In some of the rooms 1 I'ouiul no terra-cottas at all, 
but in others enormous ipiaiitities of splendid black, red, 
and brown vases, pots, and jars of all sizes, and of most 



Great Copper Rintj, IoutkI near the 
Holmoi-cre.st (7 m.). 


Few coindclences; have struck us more than the coni pari sou of 
these helmet-crests with the frequent allusions in Homer, e.s])e(‘ially 
where ‘‘ Hector of the dancing helmot-crcst ” (KopvOawXo^ ''KKro^p), takes 
off tiie helmet that frightened his child (///W, \H. 469, foil.) - 

Tapfii^aas 're Ao</)ov 'nnriox<iiT7)P 

Aeipop itrr aKpordryj^ KdpuOus veiffoPTa I'oriara^. • 

“ Scared by the brazen lielin and horse-hair plume, 

'I'hat nodded, fearful, 011 the arrior’.s crest.’’ 

No such plumed Jielmcts arc found among tlic remains of “ prehistoric ” 
barbarous, races. The skeletons, with the helmets and lances beside 
them, bear striking witness to a city taken by storm. Jn Homer, tlie 
'rrbjans under the command of “the crested Hector” are “ valiant with 
lances ” (/ACjaa(h‘€S €y;(Ci^^^ I/hld, H. 8 1 6-81 8). [ Ki). I 






with two 


ar6 bxj^Sbnally 
al^ it^lie shape -of j^i 

tbri;4*cotti^fphhd' 

week, 


■poifaat'to’; 
an^^ th^e.:-^^^ 15 < 
tifivl ri^d;~^yi|sle'-bow 
with the 6\«^ 'fece and 
helmet of- the : Than 
Athena, which Was 
fotind in a large red urn 
at a depth of 8 meters 
(27 feet) : — then two 
vases, likewise adorned 
with the owl’s head 
of the tutelary god- 
dess of Troy, but 
also with two breasts, 
a large navel, and two 

upraised arms*- _ ;Cyne rq^. VruUIe uf a Vase-cover, wiih Uie OwI's racc-»nd 

Helincl of Atliuiia, . in brilliant red Tcrru-cotta. 'F^utl 
Or tnese Vi^S^S WilS in an um on the Tower (Sm.). 

found i%on:i^jB 'J- ower, 
the oth%,;:aboye it, at 
' a jdepth bf ^ meters 
(13 feet). ' ^ 

Among the odier 

very remarkable terras : 

.-.i.' No. it/>. .An Earthenware Crurible on four feet, 

C Ott3.S round in one Ot containinfC sotue cop^n'r. I'oiind on the Tower {7 M.). 

the rooms of the sub- 
terranean house, at a depth of 7 meters (23 feet),- fhere 
0 d' Crheibl^ith. four feet, in which some bopper is;=^iif- 
' W’ be' ^ech ; also a small brilliant black funn« 3 . v L also. 











iii' the ; hau^. 





of bone; «jwn whith are seen the taVo" 

:|g^4®®8;' it is only upon one of the marble iticrts^ tod 
uiJom'pne^of pilose of stone, that I fihcl the two eye^. IPhis 
week %en^et with only #ie idol of cirdinary stcfne with 
a rude engraTing of the owl’s face; it was disco^’jered at 
a tlepth of 4 meters (13 feet). I must remark that the 
idols of coriimon stone are always very roughly made; 


: Of the small terra-cotta whorls, both with and With- 
out symbolical engravings, we this week again met with 
251 pieces; of these, however, only 31 had symbolical 
figures which I have not yet found. Several of the 
engraved decorations on these articles have been executed 
with a'fineness which is truly astonishing, and more espe- 
cially those which are engraved upon brilliantly black 
wheel-^aped pieces : they are so fine that 1 could only 
distiiiguish them through a magnifying glass. 

; At (jf 6 and 8 meters (20 to 26 feet) we again 

met tpth very many ordinary plates, which had been turned 

on a potter’s wheel. At the same 
depth, arid in the above-mentioned 
house, we found a curious vessel, 
exactly in the sha])e of a saucer^ to 
a flower-pot, ornamented with four 
triangles and two large crosses, one 
of which is formed by large dots, 
the other by lines. Several curious 
moulds were also found this week, 
one of which . is of coarse , terra- 



No. Flowrcr Saucer ; the flat 
bottom ornachcnicd. Found on 
the Tower (Sf .Ab).. 


c(;tta for casting eight copper bats ; 
the other moulds are made of mica- 


schist, and one was for casting an object in the form of a 
leaf with three long thorns on either side; the other;; 
mould shows three uniform furrows for casting oblong 
This week wc found only fVagriients ofvs^^^^^ 






■ pretty.' 

sharp enough to serve 4t;i|ige^% 
-We .h^ »Q ?b|)per knives this week, bu^ 

oth^ Jtotttl, fonr copper {ires^';i0i? hair pinSj, hhm „as^ ; tq ; 
ab6;ve/5, inches long ; also thirteen needles for, knittijag orv 
enibrpidliring ; likewise sixteen large bodkins made of stag- 
horn, and' h, number of pointed boars’ tusks. Among; the 
stqhe. ihip found during the wcekj there are two 

veir^ pretty hammers of diorite and a very neat perforated 
prop of micarschist with a small furrow at the top, fop 
turning a spit, and other such things. (See No. 177, p. a6i.) 

' In.returning to the terra-cottas I must mention a square 
article, the upper part of which gradually becomes narrower 
and thinner: on the front side there are two small depres- 
sions in the form of eyes, and on one side it is perfqrftted. 

I add a drawing of this curious article, the use of which h; 



No. igS. ^ A piece of Terra-cotta, with tvvo 
\ ho^$ jfl'|gbt;ly.tiuuk in front eyes, and 
n Ipble porfetfac^ fiteiin side to .side (8 m.} 



No. ujLj. A remarkable Terra-c«itta VcASc!. 
on throe long feet, with a handle and two 
small ears (7 )vi.|. ‘ ' 


i^iiite unknovyn to me. , I naay mention furtlier a curjqus 
ppt jtedhd in Jthe house, at a depth of 7 meters (3.3 feet). 














A bright-rcd Terra-cotta 

. ' &bjc^yaiseocover?}4 decorated with a + 
' xftiur iri bnd aliialo of solar rays (3 m.). 


I " • two^. small p^ibrated 
ject. ' . The 

bottona rcpfestnta^ii^^ 

represent the heads bf thefMls 
;; *!•'’ * + which fastened the two crossed 

Staves employed to produce the 
In every one of the four spaces forrtied ihy tfe 
>cr0^s;:diere is a one of which is represented by dptSi ^- 
^ met with one of those small perforated 

%t;r^j|d.?!:SvFOOsb^^ of two connected balls/ and which 
iim^Eat resemble our shirt-studs; the upper part of tlje 
question shows three simple rising suns and: 
the lower part represents three triple risii^, ^ttpsj 
sJ^S^hree stars in the circle round the central point>^^^^ .'^ 
’^r 'idi«||ng the week we have met with only one terri-^q^ 
ap.ohcirclihg jagged /^reak and 
ifleyi^^kh 'may dcBbtfe -suns , or micmns. ' ^ 














P^rgamus — 

\ . of the 

; j^poKfelt; hoftw under the T^ern^k of Athena, thjat have 

— Older hguse-walk below Jthese, and i 
' ■ 1 f^tificaticm-^^ witli the nine cotos^aJ jars^^— T 

foitild east of the To^er -^ Pottery with Egyptian 
Greets i&G:— Remai^ahld^^ 

' ^ Handle, %ith an ox-head — Various very curious objects ^;: 

' one.Metrodonis by Pytheas of Argps, with an inscripidw^^ 

' , ^' AnotW in honour of C. Claudius Nero. 

■ ■ ‘ \ ■ 'I'. PtTgamus of Troy, A^ril,i6thi 


..Smcjs tny report of the 5th: of this month I hivve haAf'tm'i. 
;! ah- average, 1 60 workmen, and have brought manjt wpii^^ 
dei^^ddiiijgs to light, among which I may especi^ly : 
tidfl a,^igtjr^St of the Pergamus, which was discoyefed^^lj^d; 
■ to ’lifty<house, at ?t{d 30 feeti in the Great ToWefi^'^f is^ 
bfii^d,, an4 is paved with stone fiagsi ;fr«>rpt:^ td‘^ 
5 ibhgj and froia 35 inches to 4i feet broads tti 
run^idown very; ab in a due south-western difi^pR 


■ tpw^ds plain, r, hsiye asr yet only bepn' abie;jt 4 
;v^ai'd '4 lepgt^ of to meters (33^ feet), 

, ’ ^ Scafea.n 'Gate, the positioii of ^hiph appeprC 

i ta'^^j^gcui^c bn the West side at the fppt bii 

^ by of the wall and by the fbtmatipa ' 

'juipfe than;^92 feeK.dist^/ 
the ‘Street 

-Il'feet'iong. ' 'I;be '^[(6^^: 


i||i:?fej^^;;^Cythiie ■ ojci^the: northeast 
it ^t|^4 hhepyeted, it is only 30 feey jMslpW,;^^ 



Mij street 

; A at one time havecSJO^o^tt;^^ 

itj .at a; short distance on the noi$h--east ;a*d%; 
th€|:^ot^ seven days ago, when the stteet 
I Itoaned lop men to dig down the^ nofth-^lern;? 

.'^ntind lying in front of it; this cutting I have-madev, 
! feet long, 78^ feet broad, and 33 feet deepi^ 

■ |■eIilOval of these 7600 cubic yards of huge mas^S bfchard 
' ^ir/y and stones is rendered mucli easier by the fapt that 
it joins my last year s great cutting, which runs quite^bori- 
zpntally from the northern declivity as far as theTo^r,Afid 
is therefore very well adapted for the use of marircartst 
In order to extract from this excavation all the objects of 
the greatest use to arclnvology, I am having the walls made 
perpendicular, as in fact I have had them made in almost 
ah fl( the other cuttings. As the work of removing this , 
gigantic block of earth is carried on both, from above 
and from .below, I confidently hope to have finished - 
itl twenty days’ work. 

In this great bank of earth there are three curibua . 
vfails, built one above another, of small stones joined with 
earth. They have been built at very different periods^ 

'. and e^'en the uppermost and latest of the three, as is cli^rjj 
from the material, must be considerably older than the 
datidn.pf the Greek colony about the year 700 b.c; Thig: 
.rtppermost waU is about 5 feet thick, built uj) from a tle^th . 
. lof 4 feet to within i foot of the surface, a circum^^aftQ^ 
/ which I do not at all understand ; for, as the rums pf 
• Greek colony reach down to the depth of 64 feetj tlfo .jydll- 
rrrusi^ for many centuries, have stood high above the eartfi.V? 
StUl ' the Greeks may have iised it as it fauhdation .lmSA ” 
building, and it may thus fiave been preseritiisd.";;‘: B^^^ 




Compare Flan It.. With . whole of the^fp11o5i§lhg ,de$cn^ii)i;'"^ 
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tliis wall there is a stratum of earth iii- inches thick: and 
then conies the second wall, ])rojccting about iiA inches, 
and 6-i- leet high ; and this again rests ujion another and 
much older wall. Idle last runs in an oblique line in a 
south-western direction parallel with the Tower-road, and 
furnishes a second jiroof that the surface of the hill, which 
is now quite horizontal here, ilid not slope down very 
abruptly towards the Plain at this part. 

'’idius the o[)inion which 1 have previously expresscil, 
that only the first inhabitants of this bill had walls and 
fortifications, is now proved to be erroneous, loir these 
three walls, which at one time stood at the ed[>e of the 
(Icclivitv, and tlic tlirce* wliich 1 cut tliroiudi at the south- 
cast side of tlie hill, can only have been walls of jbrtifica- 
tion, and they evidently belong to the various rriltcs who 
inhal)ited this locality alter the destruction of the first 
nation up to the foundation of the (jreek t'oK).nv. 

As my furtlter excavations Itave shown, at a depth of’ 
8 meters (26 feet), immediiateh below' tlie TempU' of.Athena, 
and at a distance of 13 1 feet from the abo\ c-mcniioned 
street, a large w'all runs out from the Tower in a southern 
direction. I liave had 6 ^ feet of this wall laid bare to the 
south, lint how far it extends in this direction cannot Ih* 
ascertained without making nevv and enormous excavations. 
It is also impossible for me to asct'rtain its breadth without 
breaking down tlie curious pu'e-llellenic house. It also 
ap|)ears to me that the Tower ends here, for in m\' investi- 
gations at the foot of that ancient house ] no longer found 
any trace of it. Instead of it I came upon very ancient 
houses, tlie w'alls of which, still j)artial!y covcrcff with a 
coating of clay and white colour, all l)earing traces of’ a 
terrible conflagration, whicli has so comi)lctcl\ de'strovcd 
everything that was in the rooms, that vve only occasion- 
ally find charred fragments of ])ottery am.ong the red 
wood-aslics with which the s])aees are filled. Chiriously 
enough w^e again find, below fbese very ancient houses, other 


i 
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house-walls which must certainlj^ be older; and these too 
show indications of having been exgpsed to a terrible heat. 
In fact, the labyrinth of very ancient house-walls, built one 
above another, and found in the depths of the Temple of 
Athena erected by Lysimachus, is unique, and-presents ihe 
archaeologist with the richest materials for his ihvestigatioi s. 
But what is md«t inexplicable to me about this labyrinth of 
walls is a wall of fortification, 1 1 J feet high, running through 
it from W.N.W. to E.S.E. This is likewise built of stone 
joined with earth, and is 6 feet broad at the top and 12 feet 
broad at the foot ; it does not stand directly upon the 
primary rock, and was not built till the rock had gradually 
become covered witli a layer of earth- 1 5 foot in thickness. 
It appears therefore to be somewhat less ancient than the 
(xreat Tower, which stands directly u})on the j)rimary rock. 
Running parallel with this wall of fortification, only 2i feet 
from it and at the same depth, there is a wall 2 feet high, 
which is likewise built of stones joined with earth. 

The room at the greatest depth which I have excavated 
is 10 feet high and ii,]; feet broad; but it may have been 
higher ; its length I have not yet ascertained. One of the 
compartments of the uppermost houses, below the Temple 
of Athena and belonging to the pre-Hellenic period, appears 
to have been used as a wine-merchant’s cellar or as a maga- 
zine, for in it there are nine enormous earthen jars {itWoC) 
of various forms, about feet high and 41 feet across, 
their mouths being from 29^ to 35 1 inches broad.* Each of 
these earthen jars has four handles, 3,? inches broad, and 
the clay of which they are made has the enormous thic^,- 
ness of* 2I inches. Upon the south side of these jars 
I found a wall 26 feet in extent and lo feet high, built 
of sun-dried bricks, ' which, however, had become re.ally 

’ ** See Plate XI. b. Six of the jars are shown, ^aad a seventh (br9ken) 
lies outside of the cut to tlie right. The two largest of all are out of 
view, on the other side of the wall of the magazine, but one of them is 
seen in the view on Plate XL a, in the left-hand bottom corner. 



Plate XI 



lleHervulr. Altar. 

A.— THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA. 
From the East. 



B.~THE MAGAZINE, WITH ITS COLOSSAL JARS, 
In the depths of the Temple of Athena. 
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burnt bricks through the conflagration. This wall, which 
likewise appears to me to be a fortification and very 
thick, I have had broken down to the perpendicular line 
of the foundations of the Temple of Athena. 

I am in great fear lest the Turks should make off' with 
the large stone altar, the upper part of which forms a 
crescent, to use it for building a minaret in the village of 
Chiplak ; therefore, without moving it from its place, I shall 
have it carefully split in two, so that it will be useless for 
building purposes. This stone and its pedestal are daubed 
over with a white crust of clay, which upon the pedestal is 
nearly an inch thick. 

I have continued the excavation on the south-east side 
of the Pergamus, and I have found that the great wall, 
which 1 regarded as a continuation of the Tower, is part 
of a very ancient and large wall of enclosure. 

Since my last report we have not found any kind of in- 
teresting antiquities worth mentioning on the whole of the 
east side of the Tower; but in the large new excavation to 
the north-east of the Tower-road we have discovered a 


great quantity of exceedingly curious articles. The ruins 
of the Greek colony here extend exactly to a depth of 64 
feet, and there I found a fragment of pottery with painted 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, of which I give a drawing. Three 
other pieces of pottery were 
found at a depth of 10 feet. 

One of these represents an owl’s 
face, a P]-J and the impressions 
of the four nails for fixing it; 
the" second fragment has a 
in which each of the four ends 

. . ... I No. 203. Fragment of a Tc*ira*cotta Va.se, 

again terminates in a square ; tlie with Egyptian liu:rogI;^piiic.s, from the 

^ / bottutu of the ( Ireek Stratum (a, 

third fragment represents a wheel 

in a state of rotation. At a depth of 64 feet we also came up6n 
a terra-cotta idol with the owd’s face and the upraised arms, 
which are broken off^ but appear to have been longer. This' 

L' 2 
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idol, like all the others, has a human figure : the owl’s beak 
and eyes project from the head and have been carefully 
wrought; there are indications of hair on the forehead, 
and two lines on the neck seem to denote armour. At the 
same depth I found the bottom of a dish, upon which there 
is a representation in high relief of two youths embracing 
and kissing each other ; this is a most masterly piece of 
i^ork.. At a depth of 5 feet we found the upper portion 
of a vase with a pretty owl’-s head ; the rim of the mouth 
forms a kind of helmet. A little deeper than a foot we met 
withfia. good-looking head of a man in terra-cotta; at 2 
meters (6i feet) down, a Greek lamp with a foot inches 
long, and at the same depth some very pretty vases and 
jugs, and a terra-cotta flattened on one side, with two 
perforated holes and a stamp, in which there is a very 
pretty picture of the head and shoulders of a woman. At 
a depth of 3 and 4 meters (10 and 13 feet) were twelve 
marble idols without owds’ faces ; upon one of these idols 
there arc four horizontal lines on the neck ; further, at a 
depth of 10 feet, a fragment of a serpent with two horns; 




A Greek Lamp on a fall fool (2 m.). No. 205. Fragment of a two-horned Serpent 

(leepaffTijv), in 'I'crr.T' cotta (3 M.), 


at a depth of i6i feet, a piece of diorite in the form of 
a bell, beautifully polished, and twice perforated ; at the 
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saaif dept^j a quantity of beautiful terra-cotta vases and 
jugs, prettily ornamented, ivory needles for knitting 
or embroidering, and a very neat perforated terra-cotta 
cylinder inch long, covered with engraved symbolical 


iVo. 206. Terra-cotta Cyliiuler, 1 j in. long, with Symbolical Signs (5 m.). * 

signs. But the most curious article, found at a depth of 
5 meters (idi feet), is an idol of the Ilian Athena ^v^lh an 
owl’s head, which is rounded off in front and at the back ; 
the eyes are very large and beautiful, but the beak is 
small and roughly made ; on the neck there is a cross line, 
and above it ten upright lines, which are probably intemled 
to denote armour ; the whole of the rest of the hotly is 
covered with lines, in which, more especially on the back, 
the bird’s feathers are unmistakable ; and there is a pecu- 
liar ornament on the abdomen. This idol, like all the 
others, has a human figure.* 

At a depth of 6 meters (20 feet) I found two splendid 
brilliant red vases with representations of the Ilian Athena 
with the owl’s heatl, a kind of helmet, two upraised arms, 
two breasts, and the large circular prominent elevation on 
the abdomen.f At the same depth I found an idol of the 
usual form, made of bf)ne; and upon a handle of black 
terra-cotta, which has probably belonged to a large cup, the 
head of an ox, executed in high relief with great skill ; + this 
involuntarily reminds one of Homer’s lioolTn; Ttorvia "Hpi? 

Our Lady Hera, with the head [or eyes] of a cow ”). 
Among many other remarkable terra-cotta vessels, at this 
depth, I also found a small but really sjdendidly ornamented 
vase, the surface of which is divided i1it(j fourteen 

Sec No. 29, p, 36. t No. 207, p. 294. 

X No. 20S, pp. 294. Rcspcctin.i; siu.li an impersonation of the 
i;od(lcss Hera, sec i)i>. i 13, 1 14. 353. 
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nate compartments, larger and smaller.* In eaeii ,p^ the 
larger compartments there are three circle^ iff littl^^ftars 

and a star in the centre ; in 



No. ao7. 'rciTii-ootta Vase with hclnicted iiiiiigc 
of the Ilian Athena (6 m.). 



No. 208. Fragment of a large (*iii>-;ian<ile in black 
Terra-cotta; head that of an Ox (6 m.). 


each of the smaller com- 
partments there are triple 
zigzag lines ; this vase has 
little holes in the^ small 
handles for hanging it up 
by a string. Among the 
other curious articles from 
this depth there is a .silex 
saw, 4 inches long and 
inch broad, also one of 
those round, twice per- 
forated terra-cottas flattened 
on one side and with a large 
stamp which represents a 
swan and an antelope. A 



No. 209. A finely decorated little Vase of 
Terra-cotta (6 m.). 


terra-cotta, the stamp upon which represents the 
of a warrior with a helmet, was found at a depth of 
teters (26 feet). These two arc the first terra-cottas of 


No. 209, on this page. 
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No. 210. Terra-cott.T tJisc stauipcd wiili a No. ; i. 'reira-cotta Hiscsi^rccdVitli 

Swan and an AiucIoim.* (6 m.'. and sLanipcd wSm the Head o^’’ " 

Rcinarkaljlc for the dcjith. rlur. Remarkable for the 

At a depth of 7 meters (23 feet) I found 
small tri|)od with a projecting owl’s face, also a 
pr-etty red terra-cotta cup (cover) with the owl’s 
face of the Ilian Athena and lier helmet ; a knife 
and a long copper instrument ; a piece of bone 
31 inches long, ornamented with very artistically 
engraved .symbolical signs, and among other 
exceedingly curious terra-cottas, the handle of a 
cup with a cross and the marks of the four 
nails for fixing it; further, a fragment the upper *s.| 
portion of a large urn, which is ornamented with 
three encircling stripes : the upper and lower 
stripes consist of peculiarly interwoven crooked ^o. 212. 
lines ; the middle one contains small circlc.s, in '' curiously cn- 

1 f . graved (7 M.). 

each of which is a cross. . 

At a depth of 8 meters (26 feet) we discovered a 
marble idol with the owl’s head of the tutelary goddess 
of Ilium, and a brilliant red terra-cotta idol of the same 
goddess, which, curiously enough, has on its head' a small, 
but very pretty vase with two handles; the owl’s face of 
this last-mentioned idol has enormous eyes, and js,,.v^y 
expressive. Of terra-cotta vases and dishes we feiu 
especially large number in these depths. I can, how 
only give drawings of a few of them, for most were brought 
out in a broken condition, and I cannot have them re- 
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[)aire(l till I return to Atlicns. Of those terra^&ll;^ which 
were got out unharmed, a small vase witlj^K^H^es in 
the mouth, for being' hilng up by a 
cord, is es])ecially deserving of atten- 
tion ; it is surrounded by figures in 
]je shape of hearts with crosses ; then 
cer-sliaped ])ots with large l||ndles ; 
.s|^ther little pots in the form of salt- 
cellars, and several vases round at the 
bottom with three feet or without feet ; 
terra-cotta scoops in the form of cups 
with large handles ; then a large terra- 
cotta lid with a handle; it is of a 
very curious shape, and weighs 730 
grammes. We also f()und several implements of copper. 

At a depth of 9 meters (29^ feet) we f()und a copper 
lance and a dozen very large vases, browm and black. 



cutta (6ii0< 




Nos. 214, 215. Terra-cotta Cup*’ UJ* Scoops (7 m.). 


No. 216. Vase Cover in Terra-cotta (8 m.}. 


j^ Pp ithe same depth I found a ])retty brilliant brown cup 
in tile ftirm of a flower-pot, with tw'o large handles. At a 
depth of 26 and 295 feet I have found, since the 5th of 
the month, eleven beautiful sling-bullets of loadstone and 
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two ofopgitp^yiry- We met with very few stone imple- 
ijient:!^;P^!^!||wo beautiful axes of thorite, at the depths of 
2gk aod 33 ^t. At the latter depth I again found one of 
the brush-handles of terra-cotta, which 
are often found, and some vases with 
three feet and rings at the sides for 
hangi^ them up. 

During the last eleven days 
have collected 99 1 of the tcrra-cott 
whorls, 581 “f which have symbolical 
signs, but only 79 have engravings 
which are new to me. Long thin 
copper nails with rounded heads, fixed (.om.).i 
which must have been used as dress or 
hair pins, were met with at all depths. During these eleven 
( ays I have found 20 exquisitely polished axes of diorite. 

At a depth of i meter (3! feet), we yestertlay found 
in the Temple of Athena, beside an inscribed pedestal of 
black slate, 3 feet 8 inches high and 2o;f inches broad, 
the statue of a man, of line white marble, nearly 4 feet 
high. As is proved by the inscription, it was-?r||ade by 
Fytheas of Argos, and was erected by the Iliansiflti^onour 
of Metrodorus, the son of Themistagoras, of wlioni it is a 
representation. The figure was in the ])osition of an orator, 
as is proved by the footmarks on the pedestal. The head 
and the feet are unfortunately wanting. 

The inscri])tions run as follows : — 

OA HMOSOIAI E I aN 
MHTPoAfJPONGEMIZTAropoY ; 

And lower down, oh the same side of the pcdt!stal — 

riYGEAZAPrEIOZEnolHIE 


'O S^/A05 o 

Mr/rp 6 S<opoi^ (^epia-Tayopov 
ITv^eas ’A/aycios ivoCrjare. 

There were in antiquity many men named Metrodorus, 
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but only two of them were especially celebrated^ and both 
were nati\es oi Asia iNIinor. 'Hie one, born in Tjampsacus, 
was a pupil of ICjiicurus the other, a native of Scepsis, was 
a |)hil()S()pher, orator, and statesman, anti was held in high 
esteem by Mithridates l‘ai|)ator,f who afterwards had 

death iiva horrible manner. j' 'Hie name of the 
diis ]Vli|^i;|i^prus of Scejisis is unknown, and 
callctiThemistagoras, or otherwise, is iincer- 
extremely probable that the inscription and 
raised in honour of the Scepsian orator, 
and statesman. I hnd no ment ion whatever of 
the sei^ptpr Pytheas of Argos. Only one Pytheas, a silver- 
chaser, is- named by P!inv,§ as being a t'ontemjiorarv of 
Pom])ey the Oreat : Pliny, however, does not state his birth- 
place. Another Pytheas was a wall painter and a natixe* of 
Achaia. Neither of these can therefore be the Argive 
sculptor who made the statue and ])ut his name on the 
|)edcstal. Hut as my learned and much esteemed friend. 
Professor Steplninos Kummanudesof Athens, lias remarked, 
it is not astonishing that the name of an insignificant 
scul|)t()r shouhl be forgotten, seeing that the names of so 
many great kings are lost. 

In the same part of the Temple of Athena we found the 
fragment of a marble slab, which has evidently been verv 
long, with tile inscri|)tion given on the opjiosite |)age. 

The Jh'oconsul Oaius Olaudius Nero, the son of Publius, 
who is praised in the above inscrijition, ruled over the 
jirovince of Asia from 674 to 675 after the foundation 
of Rome Hence he lived at the time of (acero, who 
mentions *him in his orations against \''erres.|| 

The Pcvmanenians are the inhabitants of 

the fortress of Peemanenon, to the south of (Azicus.^l 

Slialji), XI If. |). 5<'^9. f’ Str.ihi), X 1 1 1 ', p. 609. 

.{; IMuliircli, Liji' i'J Jjiiulhis. § HisL XXX\. 12, s. 55. 

II WiKidiiiuloji, /v.'/' ' I'roi'niiiS Ashihijuts ./,• rKm/^itc Roinain. 

1S7J. jtp. la I I- ^ f‘;»pc l’>cnsv.:U‘i. Ltwikon Arr lAii^^innaiurn. 
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To judge, from the form and thickness of tlic stone, this 
inscription "must have been very long and have contained 
more than 70 lines. But even the fragment is of historical 
value, and all the more as we know for certain that it 
comes down to us from the vear 80 b.c. 


EAYiniNEANIIKONENAUMlANEYT. ..ONn v 

... rON K A O ATT E P E n I B A AA E I A N AP 
XEIPlIMENMNEATnini 
THN YllEPTHI^t^YAAK 
l::iI^)EPETAlinOYA 
EKKAINIiNOYAEI 
i-. MONKAI 

LTTtL Tov ai^OvTTaTov Vaiov KXavSioi; lloTrXtou vlov Ne/xo/^oq eVira^a/Tos' 
rots’ UoLfia/'rjj/coi^ dp^ovaLr i^airoaTclkaL TTfm 7]/xas’ cts' TraixujwXaKyjr 
Trf<^ TToXt'oJS (TTpandna^ Kal cn avTow 7]y6//,oms' I lot/>taro/wx (ot ;) 

O/TCS' 7]lld)P (J)L\()L KCLl CVIHKO^ 8taKelfl€l^()L TTfm T()U Sr]ll()l' 

^bxTreaTeLkav r()v<^ re arpaTu/rras’ /cat tV’ aindw T/yt/xt/xa Xt/c(ar-) 
hpiHf iMr^t'oc/^tXou (ut)os’ /cat vapaytm) tU tt/x rroXt/y rjpow (Trjj^) 
re ip^Tjfuav TTotetrai Kakijix /cat tvcr^rjiioiMi /cat a^t((»)? tov re ijixeTt-) 
pov ^ypiov /cat rr/? eavrov 7rarptSo<>, rr/V re tow (m//;) 
eavTO) veavuTKow iv8y]piav cvT{aKT)ov n(ape^tTai Kai lav-) 

TOV KaOdrrtp eVt/3aXXet dt'8p(t /cat Tyjv e^oixrtax Tiji' cy/ct-) 

\tipL(jpu’y]v laTco 7rt((77r/JS /cat 

rijv {fTTcp T7]^ (fjvkaKiyj^ 

ct(n/)eperat (TTTovh{^v 
Ik Kaivd)v oiSet 


EnElTOYANOY(TATOYrAlOYKAAYAlOYnonAIQX|p!^EPnNOIEn.lWA| 
TOlinQIMANIINaNAPYOVIlNEZAnOITEIAAin^HMArEIHlAPA ^i 
THI nOAEni ITPATIHTAI KA I EHAYTUN lirEMON AEnOlMAI^ H^Bffil 
ONTEI H Nin N lAO I K A| EYNOOI AlA K E IMENOI n POITOIIj^^^ 
EZAnEITEIAANTOYETEITPATiaTAIKAIFnAYTQNHrElPl^lp 
APOM M H NO^M AOVYIOIKAITTAPA rENOMENOI EIITHN nO^INHM^* 
TEENAHMIANnOlElTAIKAAHNKAlEYIXHMONAK.AlAimi 'W 
l OVAHMOYkAITHlEAYTOYnATPIAOITHNTETnN " ^ ^ 


fxov /cat 
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Tr^tions njK‘n’n\i> ol' the liiiniiliis (.)f liMtioa 

1P6||^ like that of the 'I'roj.-in stratum at Hissarlik, aiul nothin^’ 
<jlse -ir'" No tra('e ijf hiirial Its ai^t* - l''iiriher disetn'eries ol hiirnl. 
'l'i*bjan houses IVrool' of their successive aLU-‘‘^ '1‘heir const ruetion 
-—■Discovery ol‘ a douhle .gateway, will) llie eoj)|)er l)olts of the 
e;ates - 'I'he ‘‘Sc/i:\\ of lloiuer - 'I'csts of the extent of 

ancient 'Troy -'riu* place vvlierc Priam sat to view the (Ireek 
forces Homer’s km.nvledite of the heroic 'I'roy only traditional 
I )es<'riplion ol tlie eates. tlic walls, and the “ P.\i \t i-, or Pkiam. ’ 
A'ases, found in Priam's house Copj^er, i\orv, aid nihei 

imjilements - 'I'he otVa (fH([nKVTrc\Xa. Iltnises discoveaed o'l the 

jnu'tli ])latform loirther excavatu.ms of the city walls Staiiieite- 
and \essels of the Clreek period 'I'op of llie d’owia' ol' Ilium 

uiK'oveiaai, and its height determined A curious Irene!) in it, 

pr<)bal.)l\' MU’ the archers I'lirtlier excavations at liunarlvishi : onl\ 
a tew fragments of (Ireek j>olterv - Plie site of Ilium iminliahiled 
since the end (d' the tourth century ’Pile j)lac.e confused with 
Alexandria 'Proas No I’y/antiiie remains at Hissarlik P'leoh 
ness (.)! tl)e (.ireek seuijdures. 


Pergaiiuis of 'Proy, M:iy [oth, 1873. 

SiNCK p.iy re|)()rt of the i6th of last iiioiith 1 have luul 
niany interrii[)tions, for tlie (ireek faister lestival lasts six 
(lavs, then the least ol' Saint (ieorge and its after eek'hra- 
tions again took away several days, so that during all this 
time 1 ha\'e had onl\' four days of actual work; liowexer, 
on these da\'s, wit’* on an average 150 men, I have con- 
tiniied the works with great energy. 

Vs we have had continual line weather since the* 
beginning of A])ril, niy men no longer go to the neigh- 
bouring villages for the night as they have hitiicrto done: 
but they sleep in the open uir and even in the excavations, 
which is very coiivc'ifient I'oi' me, as 1 now have them 
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alwav'’ at. hand. Besides this, the long days are of great 
advantage to me, for 1 can contiiuic work Iroiii a quarter 
to five till a quarter past seven in the evening. 

On the top of tlie tumulus, wliieh is half an hour 
distant from the Pergamus, and whicli, according to the 
Iliad (II. 11-815), was called by men the tbmb of 
llatiea, and hv the gods the tomb o'ff^vrina, I have liad 
a sliaft sunk, 10 1 feet broad and ijl fecit long; ant^I 
that tlie laver ol’ soil there is scarcelv more thtite'f' of^ian f 
inch thick, then follows brown earth as hard’ as stOiKv^f 
whicli alternates with strata of calcareous earth. I.p the 
brown earth 1 foiintl a mass of fraonients of brilliant black, 

O 

o;reen, and lirown vases, of the same description as those- 
which I find here in the Pergamus at a depth of from 
8 to lo meters (26 to 33 (eet); also manv fragments of 
jars (ttWol). Beyond these I disco\ered nothing at all, 
and at a dc])th ot 40 meters (13] feet) I came u|)on the 
white limestone rock. What is most surprising to me is 
that 1 did not e\en fiiivl any eharcoal, much kss tlu* bones 
of' the burnt corpse, ^diat I should ha\ e niissed the traces 
of the funeral i)ile, if such really existed, is inconceivable 
to me, w'lien I consider the si/e of mv cutting and of its 
|)er|)endicular walls. 

Now^, although I have failed in tlu- actual olsject of this 
excavation, still it has this lmi)ortant result f'or arch.i'ologv, 
that, by means of all the fragments of' potteiw' discoveixal 
there, it enables us to determine with some decree of' cc-r- 
taiiitv the date of flic erection ot this mound ; tor ii evi- 
(lentlv belongs to a time when tiu' Miriace of the Pergamus 
was from 26 to 33 feet lower than it is now. It is’tlieretiire 
of the same date as the Tower-road alread_\ deseril)eil, which 
is paved with large Hags of stone, and aliove which 1 liave 
carried on the excavations with the gre:Ue:it industry. I 
finished these excavations to-day. d1ie\ have brought to 
light two large buildings of diftL-reiU ages, the more recent 
of which is erected upon the ruins ol the more ancient one. 
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Both have been destroj^ed by terrible, fires, pf which the 
walls bear distinct traces ; moreover all the rooms of both 
houses are filled, with black, red, and yellow WoodTashes and 
with charred remains. ■ The more recent' house 'was erected 
when the ruins of the more ancient house were perfectly 
covere?||^ith ashes, apd with burnt ddbris, as is obvious 
fj|^m the fact ^^the more recent walls run in all 
^ns above the more ancient ones, never standing 
i^. ^| mon them, and are frequently separated from 


[^fh^in b^lPlayer of calcined debris, from to lo feet high. 
The 4 ower, as well as the up{>cr house, is built of stones 
joined with earth, but.thewaljs of the lower house are much 
thicker and much more solidly built than those of the 
upper one. . The Tower-road can only have been used 
when the more ancient house was still inhabited, for it 
leads directly into it, and the more recent house was 
built till the street was covered to a height of lo feet by 
the ruins of the more ancient house. 

I was firmly convinced that this splendid street, 
paved with large flags of stone, must proceed from 
the principal building of the Pergamus, and I therefore 
confidently carried on the excavation in order to bring 
that edifice to light. To accomplish this, I was most 
unfortunately compelled to break down three of the 
large walls of the more recent house. The result has, 
however, far surpassed my expectations, for I not only 
found two large gates, standing 20 feet apart, but also 
the two large copper bolts belonging to them, of which 




b 


No. 218. Copper Foils, found exactly in the middle (n) of the first (^) of the second Sc.-eaii dates. 




. Wall of Troy. 

THE DOUBLE SC^AI^ GATE, PALACE OF PRIAM, AND TOWER OF ILIUM. 

From the North-West. 






I. ^ve drawings* The first gate is izi fee^jbrc^^and is 
formed by two projections of the wall, one of whidi^tajidS'# 
out 2i feet^ the other af feet; both are 3i.feet*high, and 3} 
feet broad.' The street paved with the large flags of stone 
ends at the first gate, and the road from this to the 
second gate, which is situated a little more than. -20 feet 
further to the north-east, is very roughl;^- paved with lar^' 
unhewn stones. The pavement has probably becon^ un- 
even through the walls of the more ancient house Ijaving 
fallen upon it. {See Plan //., and Plates XII. and XIII.) 

The second gate is likewise formed by two projections 
in the wallj which are 1 feet high, above 3 feet broad, and 
project about 2 i. feet. .•* 

I have cleared thei^street as far as 5 feet to the north- 
east of the second gate, but I havg not ventured to proceed 
f'i^ther, as this could not be done without breaking down 
m’ore of the walls of the second house, the preservation of 
which is of the greatest interest to archaeology. For, although 
it must be of a much more recent date than the lower one 
upon the ruins of which it stands, yet, as is proved by the 
terra-cottas and the idols with owls’ heads, as well as by its 
position at a depth of from 6 to 7 meters (20 to 23 feet) 
below the surface, it was built ceiiluries before, th€^time of ■ 
the Greek’ settlement, the ruins of^hich extend only to a 
depth of 6i feet. This upper and later house is therefore 
certainly older than the Homeric poems. 

In my last report I expressed the firm conviction that 
the Tower-road, which inclines abruptly towards the Main 
to the south-west, must lead to the Scacan Gate, which I 
thought could at most be 492 feet distant. I now* venture 
positively to assert that the great double gate w'hich 
have brought to light must necessarily be the Sc/ean Gate;^ 
For in the mound, which runs out far to the south-west" 
from the foot of the Pergamus and in a straiglft line 
the Tower-road— which mound I had su{)posed to 
tain the great city wall of Ilium and the Sernan Ga 
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in this mouiidj close to the main hill, I have .sunk a 
shaft, nearly 6 feet broad and 1 1 feet long. Here I 
found exclusivejgr 'Greek fragments of pottery, and I 
came upon the rock at the small depth of yi feet ; 
thus I convinced myself that ancient Troy can never 
have extended so far towards the Plain. A second exca- 
vation, i-ii feet long and 64 feet broad, which I made 
exactly 443 feet further to the east up the plateau, had 
a similar result, for I came upon the rock at a depth of 
1 64 feet, and here also I found exclusively fragments of 
Plcllenic pottery (which in the Pergamus I meet with only 
at a depth of 64 feet), and no trace of Trojan pottery. 

This sufficiently proves that the ancient city cannot 
even have extended as far as this point, and its area must 
have been connected with' the Pergamus still further east- 
wards.* I am at present occupied in ii^aking fifteen jother 
shafts in this direction, and I hope, in spite of the great 
depth I have to sink them, that 1 shall succeed, at least 
to some extent, in determining the topogripby of Troy. 
1 shall leave all the shafts' open, so that every visitor may 
convince himself about the truth of my statements. 

Meanwhile the two shafts described above have gained 
this rmSfex^'for archaj^gy, that the street which runs 
down abruptly at an ^gle of 65 degrees towards the Plain, 
in a south-western direction from the double gate and the 
Great Tower, cannot possibly have led to a second gate, so 
that the double gate which I have laid bare must necessarily 
have been the Scacan Gate ; it is in an excellent state of 
preservation, not a stone of it is wanting. 

Here, therefore, by the side of the double gate, upon 
Ilium’s Cxreat I’ower, at the edge of the very abru[)t western 
declivity of the Pergamus, sat Priam, the seven elilers of 
the city, jnd Helen ; and this is the sc^ne of the most 

* It will be seen presently that Di;. Schlicimnn ultimately limited 
the ancient city of I'roy to the “Pergamus” itself. — [Pn.] 



riiK scm-:an' cati'. of 




splendid passage in t lie Iliad.* Frpm 
pany sviin cycd tljje wlnilc Plain, and savv af Hie fnot bV the 
Perganius the Trojan and ihe Aclupah' armies face to face 
about to settle their agreeinent to let tiie war he .decklethhy 
a single combat between Paris and Menelaus. 

W hen Ilomerj' makes Hector descend from the Per- 
gaimis and rush through the city in order to arrive at the 
Sca-an (late, this can only have arisen froiii the fact that, 
aiier the destruction of Troy, the gate, as well as the street 
■Ahich led down iVojn it to the Plain, were- covered with a 
ia.ver ol lo feet thick, so that ilic names onl\’ were 

known from tradition, and their actual site was unknown. 

In order not to weary the reader with a detailed descrip- 
iiouof the Scu'an (fate, I give an exact plan of it,, where all 
die details may be seen. (Plan HI., p. 306.) This gate, as 
well as the large ancient building, stands upon the wall or 
buttress already mentioned as leaning on the north side of 
the 'rower. At this place the luittress ap[)ears to be about 
ji) leet thick, and to be made of the lU'bris which was broken 
oil' the primary soil wheti theTpower was erected. 'I’lie site 
of this buililing, mion an artilieial elexation directly above 
: lie gate, together with its solnl structure, leav e no doubt that 

■ //./;/, 111. 


*• :\lI<.:lHlinj| lIu-H; «.»li atM.:d .I’li.nii, ^;.l 
'riu- Ikhlors t>f t iuf city ; . . . . 

.\li tlp'st' \M-re :ti llnf Sc c.u: ( cit. -.. 

sci .')n IlionS rewe-r 

.'•'111 tiu: fliit lN .upl «;.<»uiKi!!M(.s 'd Ti')\. 

ilch fi llu'y s;i\\ , :i-. lo llic 'IV.tve r -In raiiit.-. 

1 Pi , id . \ I. 390- S9.i : 

'll oa 1 a lilt) ‘ d 5' avrcrFtrwTO Sa.Mc.;<JS ’i.'ii'rivp 

Tv' uvr 'i)!' ohiif aims ivK7i)i(Vo.\ Kur' fV')i'icV>.. 

Kj;re 7ruAa^ Vh'Ui f 

iKaiasi Ti) yap t/'eA.Ae - ■ 

“ .So spoke lilt- aiiciciil •Luur ; aii'l Ili' ^oi 

M ills; sln ul.S lii.'i i‘api'1 n Itut t.ti. 

liiii wluai III last ilit: riiy .. iv'ii|*ih 

\\ Hn iraxcrsf’d, aiul tlu. Siaan (laic- were ic.:!;|ii <l, 
\\ Jk iuc w as llic oiiIUt lo ilw" plaii: -- - 
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nedest |(uil;^g;;in Tro}# nay^ that it iiw^st 
ai,ace €>^‘Priam.* I am.l||vingan accwr^c 
ipaji t^ie, so can, of the portion tjiat has b^n 

i^fc^barc j ^ trannot, however, bring to li_ght' tile whole of 
i^yifor in order to ^do this I should hav^tp pull down'both 
my stope and my wooden house, beneath which it emends ; 
apd eW(^ 4f I did pull tlown my own house.s, I shomd still 
tie uni^le to make a complete plan of the house till I had 



n u', I’lie Tower of Ilium, b. Difipression to shelter urchers. c. Steps, d. I'he Double Se.uun 

■^Ipate, pnvial roudleaditig to tlw Plitiii. yi 'I'hc City Wall, Wacc wlicri; the Treasur.: 

-it'ks foiiri^ A A. riic P.ilace of Priam. 

removed the building which stands upon it, and this I cannot 
at once make up my mi^d to do. 

v C Anyone may convince h|mself tfiat tlie elevation, ujion 
which stands the Palae^l^f King Priam above tj|e Sca'an 


,* This* edifice, now first laid .opeli frero bcrieath the ashes which 
iiciY^e^d it in tlic Tnirning of the city,'was iblin4..hy.Dr. fSchlieniann in 
tlfe %r)^ate to which, in Homer, Aganiemnog^neatens to reduce it : 
Priam Mtukengti 415) : 

^ A*® Kara vpviufs ^a\Uiv 

i/, TTp^trai irvphs. 
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Gate, is in, reality a* artificitd- ojne, by cxaiBijniti^fei ^ %st 
year’s great cutting, which pierces thtouglx a' ii)or^J^* 4 hi» 
elevation. The waUs of that cutting, fro^^fe shaft far, as 
the gate;, show t^t the mound consists of the 
which has^ bben'.tiirown up, mixeil with fraginiSits ctf ’i 
pottery and shells. , , 

N(?^, with rcgaril to the objects found in these houses, 
I must Jirst of all mention havingsidiscovered, at a depth of 
a6 feet, in the palace of Priam, a splendid and brilliant 
brown vasQj 24^ inches Jiigh, with a Ijgurc of the tutelar 
goddess of Troy, that isj- with her owfs head, two .breasts. 



' In the letter-press ta "die- Atlas of Tholographs this^’object is,;' 
ilescribed as “a.brilliant d^k-red Vase, 62 centimeters (above 2 >^1) ' 
liigh, with the , 5rt>y’s' tutelar goddess, her tvv% brfas^^^a 

necklace, and a re^^|i!^i^»und-,the whole Iwdy. It is remarkabje 
that this vase hjjs not t^if^^^; Uplifted arms of the goddess, which £(n» 
'vantin,g in no other cnse^-^iil^ has only two handles.” 
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a .ftl^lacc, ! •Indicated by an engraved jjattcrnj a 

yiery ,%rdad and bcjiutifully engraved grille, and other 
very artistic detdrSfcions ; there arc no arrris, nor are there 
i^tt^Kjiodications of them. Ibifortunately this exquisite vase 
nas suffered from the weight of stones which lay ujjon 
it, and although I myself cut it with a kpife from among 
the stones and the stone-hard debris with the greatest care, 
I did not succeed in getting it out without breaking it to 
pieces. I have, however, carefully collected all the frag- 
ments and sent to Athens to be [)ut together, that 

I may give a drawing of it. (This is No. 319.) 

Among the very remarkable vases discovered in this 
palace, . I -must aTlp mention one nearly a foot high, with two 
handles, and an encircling row^'of cuneiform engravings 
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. above' which, on 



tion, in the 


both sides, there, is 
form of spectacles. 


a very 
which is 


prominent 

connected 


•nthj a- vkincl of necklace by an engraved t^c. I must 
^^her draw special atfentiem to an exceedingly remark- 
vase, which was found in the fiftne house, and upon 
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which there are actual letters in a,‘: circle munyF'tty “ bne 
piece of the vase" is wanting,, and wit^it, a [jortion of the 
in,scri])tion ; but, fin order to lay I'teforc the rcadj^r 
has been preserved of it, I givc^ the inscription separ^^^ 
for it would be im})ossit^ to give it accurately on the draw- 
ing oK the vase. (See No. 3, p. 23.) It would please me 
immensely if anyone could decipher the Trojan writing, 
and thus throw some light 
ii|)on the great people to 
whom it belonged, and 
upon the epoch at which it 
was written.* I must also 
draw attention to a vase, 
upon which at first sigli^ 
it seems as if t|||rc were a 
row of letters'^ Si a closer 
ebtSmination, howev'cr, it 
ap|)iears not to be writing, 
but symbolical signs, as 
the cross is conspicuous in 
.1 1 most every ffigure.f 

In the samje hou.se 1 found three brilliantg||i|\ases, 
with two handle.s, a promiiunt decoration side 

in the form of spectacle.s, and two mighty wings, standing 
c ivet by the side of the neck ; — half-a-dozen vases of various 
sizes, with uncommonly long tubes at the sides and with 
holes in the mouth for suspending them by strings ; — 
a \ery large and brilliant black vase, witli two handles 
and tvN'o ornaments in the .form ot large ears; — like- 
wise a smaller vase, with Jarg^ perforated cars for the -,^ 
string by which it was hung up; — a v.tse witlj^ thred^ . ^ 
teet, rings for hanging it ifp, tfnd beautiful ep| 



No. «oi. A 'rcrm-itoLla Va.su willi iwo little Kars, 
mil I largo porforalud Hnmlh.s, marked with 
uluvuii .>•.« range characters (5^ m.'. 

'I’liu (it'ptk mp.st refer to the upper U‘> use above iho 
Palace, li i.s given as 8^- IM. in I la; Pliolograph, 
blit corrcclcrl in the dcscripiix letter-pre 
5.} M. ; ;ind a like corrcclion t o ins to hu\c bet 
ncglcctcil in ihu l}ook*—[Ku. J 


^ 1'lio Inscription on this Vase has^^cen discussed liy Professor 
iioiiijtLTz. who ill so pronounces the characters on it as well as oil the 
other \ asc (No! 22 \) to., I’ypriaiv writing. (See Appendi.x.) 

I* ( oinpare the hUrodiiction, jpi. 50. 
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dec«i|||i|i, l|(|tiety,r4wo- ^cirdbg stripesb 'with zigzag 
lineSi'aftl fiveliilifsgy^imd neck. (N@* 222.) Further, 


^Und a-v^e branded at the bottom, with perforated 
11 ^ lM^omj)letely cqvercd with dots (No. 223) ; — 
l^wo with pr^ty ov^ heads^ne of which 


Ii'a®;Te^i^kaDly eyes; — also a fragment of the fore 

pa^xif a yase with a sheep’s head; — a curious small but 
vie^^lifoad vase, with thr^e feet and long tubes for hanging 



No. asa. A*spl<ihdialTOe(jor:ili;«l V.ascof Tcrr;e 
cotta, with thYec Feet and two liars. Froti: 
the Palace (7* M,). 


No. 223. A Terra-cotta Vase, with two Iv; 
aiul covered with dots. From the Pahi 

(7 M.). 


it up by strings a peculiar terra-cotta lamp, with a per- 
forated handle in the form of a crescent, and two other 
projecting handles, with tubes for suspension a red jug 
with a handle, a neck completely bent back, a beak-shaped 
.mouth, and ivfe ej es smalbvasc, covered with dots 
itnd possessing two handlcsitod two immense erect ears ; — 
a jti^];tvith fwor female bfeasfe ;-^a vase, with the owl’s face 
ancj'tfiel body of the Ilian Athena, and two_ upraised arms 
alsd the upper portion iii|janotl}cr \ ase, u^bh -which may be 

* See (%, Na..^4. j). 87. 




i873j TKl<RA-COT?J 

seen a moutH below tite-pfaK t)t tlie a irojan ^el^g^)S^pmdess ; 
and a vase,jayith a large liollow foot, ycjpy idhgHubes at the 
sides for hanging it up, and ‘two 
prominent decorations in the form 
of spectacles.-* ', 

Among the smaller terra-cottas 
found in the palace of Priam, I 
hitve particularly to mention ‘ a 
vessehjil indies long, in a human 
form,^i^h the owl’s headlof the 
Ilian Athena and unusually large 
eyes: t#) lines on the temples 
appear to indicate the helmet, three "^rizontal lines on 
the neok her armour.* - The body is covered with ' an 



hEtr; it34. Fine decorated Vase of 'I’crra- 
Cotta, with two Ifaniiles and. two 
great upright Wings. From the 
Palace (7i M.). ^ 


arched shield J|;i^ ihieb long, upon which there are ten 
rosSta, of dot^jj^yi^h are probably intended , to represent 
t^;|beads of iPl'Tsmall nails with which the layers (irrilxc?) 
wef6 fastened together; the shield of Ajax, for instance, 
consisted ,^f seven layers of hides and an outer case 
of ,cop|)er.f The Trojan goddess carries on both^des 
a large win^, in the form of a bottle, which is d^drateil 
with horizontal lines. The long hair of 

the goddess’s head is very distinct ; it is^||jHHPp into 
a plait, and Mis down almost as far as het^nklys, and 
is wrought with great care, reminding one extremely of 
the very similar plaits of the Caryatides in the Erechtheum 
of the Acropolis of Athens. Not only is the idol hollow, 
but so also arc the wings ; the latter must positively have 
some symbolical significance. ’ 

In the palace of Priam f further met with folir marbl 
and three bone idols, with the owl’s head of , the tutel^ 
goildess of Troy : one of the bone idols is painted, ^th j|r 


I'- 37- 


* This most curious vase is engrail in the Introduction, No. ,31, 


f Sec th^ p?iss:igc ([uoted below lo’^luslrate the shielil t6unci amt)ng 
the ' I reasur^' (Chapter X 1 1 1. 3 2 % 
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likewjfe discoV^lpthere tm .{njffljle idob, 
without the owl’s head V also .the fragment of. a sword, as 
well as of a Ianc:c, '^^knife, and some copper implements ; 
fur^^ a doxcn long, thin copper nails, which must have 
ser^eo jts hai^; or, dress pins; bcsid^^these, a Vpacket of five 
dre^' pins, wfiich have been molten together in the heat ol 
the conflagration : one of the pins has two heads, one abo\'e 



No. 225. Five Copper Dress .Pill-', molten together b> ilu: cunllagr.iiion. 


^'rom the Ihiliicc 18 m.'. 


the Other, the lower head being perfectly round. I also 
discovereil here a perforated cylinder^ if inch long, made 
of blue felspar, and ornamented all round ^ith extremely 
remarkable engraved symbols. 1 there also ^covered ah 
extremely curious ivory article, which mu# be part of 
a musical instrument;* .six sling bullets of hiidstone and 
an ^rrow-head. 



Nu. 220. EhgraNcd Cylimlcr uf liliic Felspar. 
From the Palucf; [<j Ai.).f 



No. 227. 'IV-rra-coita, ongravctl with tc-ii rude 
Owls’ Face.'. From the Palace 1,8 Ri.,'. 


^ Of 216 whorls found in the Palace adorned with Aryan 
religious symbols, tlicrc-are 60 with engravings that I have 
not hitherto met with, and three terra-cotta balls with 


See llie illustnitioii. No. 7, p. 25. 

t This looks very Miiu li lik^ rfie siiiiict c ylinders ol tlie As.svTi:iii iiiid 
Udhvlonian kini!;s. | ICh. . 
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symbolicalf^gftSi: One is especially remaffe^blg'* : it 

has tert roughly-engraved owls’ faces^ so coafscly drawn 
that I should not even know them to 'be owls’ faces, were 
» it not that I have occasionally found just as 'tude 
scntations of the owl’s head updn idols. I als^ discovered 
in the same house six beautifully-polished axes of diorite ; 
also one of those round twice-perforated terra-cottas, 
arched on both sides anti flattened on the edga of otife side, 
the whcdp of; tliis flat side being filled with a stamp bear- 
ing the impression of an eagle and a, stag or an antelope ; 
further, four of those frequently-described large red goblets, 
round befow and with two large handles, which can only 
stand on the mouth. These four goblets are, unfortu- 
nately, all broken, anti I shall not be able to have tffern 
repaired till I return to Athens. 

I now venture positively to maintain that these goblets, 
which, from jte former reports anti drawings are knt)wn to 
l)e from ^ to Nearly 16 inches high, must necessarily be tlie 
Homeric ^‘SiiiTa dfi<f>LKVir€XKa," and that the usual inter- 
pretation of these wt)rtls by double cups, with a common 
bottom in the centre^ is entirely errt)neous. It really appears 
as if this wrong translation arose st)lely throii|*^^^^tle ; 
for, as is clear from his Hist. Anim..{g, qjdlUHpv^Were 
in his time double cups with a common boWonf^h the 
tx'ntre ; anti, in fact, many years ago it is said thaC ^ch a 
cup was tliscovered in Attica, anti bought by the l^hseum 
in Coj)enhagen. But in the Homeric Troy the<^ were 
no such cups, otherwise I should have ft)und them. As 
alreatly remarked in one of my previous reports (j). 129), 1- 
lt)und on the primary soil, at a depth^f from 46 to leet, 
several fragments of brilliant black goblets, which I then 
considered to be fragments of tlouble cuj)s, because there 


" 'I'his is drawn as n in/iort. ami is s^callfd by Dr. Schlicnwnn in a 
Icilcr, inforniiug us that it is found to bear ai) Jji.scri])tioi). It i.s not 
tlesrril)ed in the Icltcr-jircss to thc.,l’lioU)graiilis. | Kd. | 
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was a he^llt>w upon b.®th sio^ the b\it the 

one hollow was in all cases quite small- in comparison with 
the other, and mir^t, therefore, have been in the foot oi 
the cup. If SeVa? d/Lo^iKUTreXXoi' means donbl'e cup, then 
afi<f)i<liopevq^mt mean double urn, which is not jiossible 
' either in the Iliad (XIII. 92), the ()dyssey (XXIV. 74), 
or elsewhere in Homer; moreover, it has never occurred 
tuf^nyonc to translate it otherwise than “ urn with two 
haSd^s.;” consequent!}', SeVas dfitpiKyneWov,^ cannot lie 
translated otherwise than by" “cup with two %Sndles.'’ 
As an actual doid:)le cup can, of course, only be fdle^l 
on one side at a time, Homer woidd certainly never have 
constantly described the filled cup aS a double cup, for there 
would have been no sense in the name. Hy the term d/u,(/>t- 
KVTTekXou, however, he wished to signify that the filled cup 
was presentetl by one handle and accepted by the other 
handle. Interpreted in this manner, there is^a great deal ol 
meaning in the name.* 

The palace of King Priam furnished me also with two 
large fragments of a large brilliant yellow urn, arlorneil 
in the most beautifid manner with engraved decorations. 
Amon^ntbers, it has several rows of circles running round 
it, which there is a triple cross. The elegance 

of is enhanced by the broad handles, which 

alst^^ve circles with triple crosses. In the king’s palace I 
also ^’discovered the handle of a vessel, broken off; it is 
4i inches long, and in the form of a serpent. 

In,^e. tipper and more recent house, above the Sc;ean 
*iijGate, I Tound the vase here represcntetl, which is pointed 
below, hks two' handles and decorations in the form of sjiec- 
tades (No. 228) ; also the beautiful vase, with four handles 
and a lid (Np; 2,29) ; the large jug, witlf'one large and two 
small'Kandles (No. 230) ; and a number of other vases and 

'I'luis llcphiiisUis ])ku:eSr.’a ufjofuKiireWm' in the luiiul of his 

mother, Heiii, and she takes kis liand (Homer’s //M, 1. 584-5, 

596). [Ki». I - 'W ^ 



HOUSliS 


;hk north side 


jugs^tvhi(SI|llf%hall not 'dc^jtibe, ay. they have already been 
frequefttly met with. Of idols with owls’ faces T have found 


only one. There 
also I discovered 
many fragments of 
those large red 
goblets with two 
‘handles, which I 
now recognise to be 
the Homeric Sciras 
afi(f>iK^eWov. 

As the excavation 
aliove the Scaxin 
(iate is finished, I 
am now again vigo- 
rously at work on 



the great J.)latlorm 'IVira-txitta V,■^^c, with a curious IV'C'iratl Kruui 

I I • 1 the iipper and later House above the Scu;;au Gate 

on the nortli side, 


which 1 have lately had worked whenever I had workmen 



1. i'cvraMaiiia Vaj,e. \\iiht*»ui 

Haihlles ami a Lid. Krom the iipi.ei- 
l Joii>e aboVc the Scic.m tude m , 


.\o. .A gieal jug. witli llamlle ainl two 

the uiipeT House above the SciCaii tialc 

M.;. 
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to spare. We now cortie upon several hoifli|Plfeere at a 
depth ot from 33 to 20 feet; also, as it sceiiis, ujion a 
great wall of fortification in the lower strata. 

As it is extremely imjiortant to know what were the 
tortiheations^n the west and north-west of the Pergamus 
at the time of the Trojan war, and as I see another wall, 
1 1 4 feet thick, running in a nortli-westcrn direction from 
Gate, which however it is impossible to follow 
this side,- -during the last eight days I have been 
rtiakihg a cutting, 33 feet broad and 141 long, on the north- 
west side ot the; hill, at the point where, in April 1870, 

I made the first cutting, which therefore my men call 
V To)i> dvaa-KacIxou (“the grarfdmotlier of the exca- 

vations”). I am having the dSris remoi ecl simultaneously 
by a small platform, made at a depth of 344 feet on the 
declivity of the hill, and by three galleries. The distance 
is not great, and the wheel-barrows proceed across level 
ground, and moreover the here is very light, and 

only requires to be thrown down the declivity; so the 
work advances very rajiidly. Upon the lower platform 1 . 
came upon the surrounding wall built by Lysimachus, 
which is^ feet high and 10 feet thick, and is composed 
of large blocks of limestone laid upon one another 

without 4 n 5 ^^ind of cement. I have just finished break- 
ing tli^iigh this wall. Directly behind it 1 came upon 
an oldef* wall, 83 feet high and 6 feet thick, which is 
cotnposed of large hewn stones joined with earth, and 
which of .course I am also having broken through. This 
second wiill is immediately followed by that wall of large 
hewn stoif^ wlifch I laul bare three years ago, and which 
1 have hitherto regarded as a bastion ; it is, however, 
probable that it will jjrove to be soqiething else, and I shall 
descrilxidt in detail in my next re])ort. 

This {)arr of the Pergamus was evitlently much lower 
in ancient times; as seeriis to be proved not only by 
the surrounding wall, which must at one time hiivc r-isen 
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ro a .cojpij|||p^blc hcight^bovc the surface of the hill, 
wherej|8 it fe now covered with i6i feet of dSbris, but 
also by the remains of the Hellenic period, which hero 
extend down to a great dej)th. It appears, inf faci| as 
if the rubbish and refuse of habitations had been thrown 
down here for centuries, in order to incrca^ the height 
of the place. 'I'his also explains h<nv it is that 1 find here 
a quantity of small but intcrc.sting objects fj'om the Greek 
[)criod. Among others arc 24 heads of terra-cotta figure^ a 7 
of which arc of great beauty; also a great number of^.bi;ber 
fragments of statuettes of the same descryation, which dis- 
'play skilful workmanship ; a terra-cotta slab 5^ inches in 
length, u])on which is a representation of a woman ; also 
eight small terra-cotta slabs, nearly a inches in length, upon 
which 1 find very curious ;md to me utterly unknown 
objects in high relief.* I also found here the fragments 
of some vessels of exquisite workmanshij) ; two beautifully 
decorated lamps ; and a leaden plate, inches long and 
broad, with a pig's head in bas-relief, which, as I con- 
jecture, may have Iteen a coin. We also discovered here 
a vessel 28^ inches long, of an extremely liincifid shape, 
with a long and \ery thin foot, a long thin neck, and two 
enormous handles. 

Upon the great platform, 
at a depth of 4 meters (13 feet), 
we found a very remarkable cuj), 
which has a handle, and in its 
hollow foot four oval holes, 
pierced ojjposite to one another. 

Ijast year 1 repeatedly found the 
feet of cups of this sort at a 
depth of from 46 to 5 2^ feet, but 
hitherto I have ne\cr met with 
an entire goblet of tins form. 

See the Guts placed as hcadin.ijs to ilic “'I’ahle ot ('ontents,” and 
T.ist of lllustEitions.” 
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y\s I no longer require thfe surface of ta^pfbwcrr for 
removing tlie dSris, I have had it quite cleared, j^and I 
find in the centre of it a depression, 45^ feet long, fr<>m 

to 144 feet broad, and barely 3 feet deej), whieh may 
have been used for the aiQphers.* It has now -bccoiue 
e\ ident to rSe that wliat I last year considered to be the 
ruins of a second storey of the (Ireat Tftwer are only 
benches made, of stones joined with earth, tjiree of which 
may be seen rising behind one another lik^«teps.f From 
this, aS; well as from the walls of the Ikiwer ancF those of 
the Sciran Ga^ I [lerceive that the Tower never can 
have been higher than it now is. 

The excavations of the north siile of the field belonging 
to Mr. Calvert, which I opened to discover other sculptures, 
have been sto|)])cd for some time, as I c^n no 
to terms with him. At present, I ha'^l> only two foreii^n, 
for I was obliged to dismiss Georgios Photidas, three wQeks 
ago, for urgent reasons. A: 

In conclusion, I have to mention that, during' 'ihc' 
Greek Faster festival, accompanied by my esteemed friend, 
.ludge Schells of Ratisbon, and my wife, I visited Bunar- 
bashi and the neighbouring heights. In their presence, I 
made spi^f , small excavations, and I have proved that even 
in the yifege'the accumulation of debris amounts only to 
1 5 fpotrih the coqrt-yards of the buildings, and that upon 
and be^de the street there is nothing but the virgin earth; 
further, that upon the small site of Gergis, at the end of 
the heights, which was formerly regarded as identical with 
Troy, tht^, naked rock projects everywhere ; and besides, ; 
in the a(^m,ttlation of dbbris, which nowhere amounts 
tow'n itself, and to only ajittle more in 
the AcropoJis, I found nothing but fragments of pottery 
from the Hellenic period, that is, from the third and fifth 
centuries b.c. ' 

* ' 

See Plan IL, and Plan JIT. on j). 306. at the marj? k 

t See Plan II., and f on Idan III., p. 306. Compare jx 21^, 
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‘fir 

now positiw5!|ly. retract my 
former. fijIinijE®, that Ilium was inhabit^ up to the ninth 
century after Christ, and I must -distinctly r^intairf that 
its site .has been desolate and uninhabited since the fend 
of the fourth centur}\ I hah^ allowed myself to be de- 
ceived by the statements of my esteemed *fri«nd/ Mr. 
Frank Calvert^ of the Dardanelles, who maintained rtha| 
tliere jvere documents to prove that the place had. been 
inhabited up to?*'the thirteenth and fourteenth centuricff' 
after Christ, Such documents, if they really do exist, mjih^t. 
necessarily refer to Alexandria Troas, w^ch is always,' 
as for instance in the New Testament, simply called 
Tri^^s ; fts site quantities of Byzantine antiquities 

are found even on the surface, which seem to prove 
that... was ‘hihabited up tq,tlie fourteenth century, 
or fS^lpyonger. ^ Hetfe in Ilium, on the other hand, there 
is 90 trace of i$yzantine architecture, of Byzantine, 
Sculpture, pf Byzantine ])ottery, of of Byzantine coins. 
Aifogether I found only two copper medals of Byzantine 
monasteries, which, may have been lost by shepherds. I 
found hundreds of coins belonging to the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, Constans' II., but no medals whatever 
of the l^er .^jjerors. , ' - 

As hitherto it. was in the Pergamus albn 4 ‘that I 
found nq. .trace >f- the Byzantine, period, -I thouglft’ that 
it was only -fbC . fortress that, was uninhabited . during that 
period, but tliif the region of t.he city had been occupied. 
But my fifteen shafts, vvhich I am having made on the 
anost various points of the site of Ilium, as weB^ as the 
two shafts made upon the primary soil, proy%pas any- 
one may convince himselfj that below the sur ^ e there 
is no trace of the Byzantin^ period, nav^ that, bev'ond a 
very thin layer of earth, which however only exists in 
sfjme parts, the ruins of the Greek period extend up to 
the very surface, aitd that in several of the •shafts I came 
upon the walls of Greek houses even on the surface. 
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It is ira[^Riible thSt A Byzaiitine ttJwn 
viilage,>nay, that c^-eft a single Byzantine hrduse, Rail ’nave 
stoofj; upflfn -this hilly and stone-hard g^und, which colors 
tyr ntilis of a primeval ci^, without leaving fiie most 
distinct traces of its existei^R, for herfe, Where fof nij^ or 
tett*^£riiths of the year it never rains, except during rare 
tl^nderstt)rms, the productions of human industry do ^ipt 
iWepme weather-beaten and destroyed, as.in other* (Sentries 
there is fseqsent rain. The very fragments of sc«l[)- 
‘%^-;and inscriptions, which I find here in the Pergahius 
and tif'the oth|| districts of the city, upon the surface, and 
wiilich have 4 am exposed to the open air for at leasf 1500 
years;' ’hre still almost as fresh as ii , they had been .n^adc 
yesterday. 

I'rusting to the statements of Mri FranlcfCalvert, anti 
under the impression that Iliiini had been inhabited for 
•a long time- umler the Byzantine dominion, I descrifeed the 
wall, composetl of Corinthian pillars and cementj .10 feet 
thick, and which gave me so much tfttttble to 
through at the south-east corner of the Pergamus, as of 
Byzantine architecture. (Pp. 230, 250.) I am now, how- 
ever, forced to believe that the Temple of vVthena, to which 
these pillars belong, was destroyed by the religious zeal of 
the . first |Cl^stianS ;af early as the reign of Constantine 
the ©teat, Pt atidatRst during that of Constantine I,I.,^nd 
that this wall was built of its ruins about the same time. 



i\'u 23a (8 M.).' No. 233 (7 M,). 

irloiii I'crra-coitas froiii ihc 'rrojan Stratuin. JPr. Sclilicinann tak^s ’No. 23® for a pair of peg* for 
linnging up cioilics. No. 133 is a strange abiiilial figure, solid, extent fur..ia tube passing througli 
the body and open at both ends, so that it cannot have been a vosjiel. Schlicjbsuin thinks it 
may rcjwscnt the chimara {Iliad, VI. 179, foil., In front a lion,'behii^:a serf»w>t,v|md In the 
nuUdf?,a clum»ra ”). In one .scnscj^ccrtainly, tlic name seems appfopriarc. - ' » ' 
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Troy, June 17th, 1873. 

Since my report of the loth of last month I have been 
especially anxious to hasten the great excavatiop on the 
north-west side of the hill, and for this purpose I have mad*^;;, 
a deep cutting on the west side also, in which, unfortunately, 

I came obliquely upon the enclosing wall of Lysimachus, 
which is 13 feet high and 10 feet thick. I was therefore 
com})elled to break out from this wall a double quantity of 
stones in order to gain an entrance ; but I again came upon 
the ruins of colossal buildings of the Hellenic an'd pre- 
Hellenic periods, so that this excavation can only proceed 
slowly. Here, at a distance of 69 feet from the declivity 
of the hill, at a depth of ao feet, I met with an ancient 
enclosure 5 feet high, and with a projecting battlement. ' It 
is not connected with the wall which runs out from the 
SciEan Gate in a north-westerly direction, apd, on account of 
its very different structure and small height, it must belong 
to a post-Trojan period. In any case, however, it is much 
older than the Greek colony, because it is built of stones 
and earth, and because I found by the side of it several 
marble idols of the tutelar goddess of Ilium. I am, un- 
fortunately, obliged to break down a portion of this wall to 
a length of lyi feet, in order to proceed furtherv but I have 
left standing nearly 8 feet of the part I havi^xcavated, 
so that the wall may be examined..'* B^ljihd it I found a 
level place paved {)artly with large flags of stone, partly 
with stones more or less hewn, and after this a wall of 
fortification 20 feet high and 5 feet thick, built of large 
stones and earth ; it runs below my wooden hou'se, but 
6i feet above the Trojan city wall which proceeds .from 
the Scaean Gate. 

In the nejv large excavation ' on the north-west side, 
which is connected with the one I have just been describing, 

I have convinced myself that the splendid wall of large 
hewn stones, which I uncovered in April iSyo, belongs to 
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a tower, the lower ’projecting part of which must hay*; been 
built during the first period of the Greek colony, whereas its 
upper portion seems to belong to the time of Lysjmachus. 
(See Plate XIII.) To thtis tower also, belongs the wall that I 
•mentioned in my last report as 9 feet high and 6 feet broad, 
and as continuous with the surrounding wall of Lysimachus ;• 
and so does the wall of the same dimehsions, situated 49 feet 
from it, which I have likewise broken, through. Behind the 
latter, at a depth of from 26 to 30 feet, I uncovered the 
IVojan city wall which runs out from the Scaaan Gate. 

In excavating this will further and directly by the side 
of the palace of King Priam,* I came upon a large copper 
article of the most remarkable form, which attracted my 
attention all the more as I thought I saw gold -behind it. 
On the top of this copper article lay a stratum of red and 
calcined ruins, from 4?]- to 5^ feet thick, as hard as stone, 
and above this again lay the above-mentioned wall of forti- 
fication (6 feet broad and 20 feet high) which was built of 
large stones and earth, and must have belonged to an early 
date after the destruction of Troy. . In order to withdraw 
the Treasure from the* greed of my workmen, and to save it 
for archasolbgy* I had to .be most expeditious, and although 
it was not yet' time for breakfast, I immediately had. 
'‘‘‘paidos ” <^ied. This is a word of uncertain derivation, 
which has'^ssed over iuto Turkish, and is here employed 
in place of dvdirat/o'i?} ori time for rest. While the men 
were eating and resting, I cut out the Treasure with a large 
knife, which it was impossible to do without the very 
greatest exetlibb and the most fearful risk of my life, for 
the great fortilidation-wall, beneath which I had to di^, 
threatened every moment to fall down upon me. But the 
sight of so many objects, every one of which is of inesti- 
mable value to archaeologi^.made me foolftardy, and I never 
thought of any danger. It would, however, have been im- 

* See the spot marked on Plan II. No. 42, and Pl.atc XIII. «. 

Y 2 
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possible for md to have reriioved the Treasure without the 
help of my dear wife, .who stood by me^ r;eady to pack the 
things which I cut out in her shawl aiiB td ^arry.them away.* 
' The first thing T found was a large copper.- shield (the 
oo-irls S/t^oXdeo’o'tt of Homer) in the form of an dtjal salver, 
in the middle of which is a knob •or boss encircled by a 
small furrow [avXa^). This shield is a little less than 20 
inches in length ; it is quite flat, and surrounded by a rim 
{avTv^) I i inch high ; the boss (ofi^aXds) is 2-^ inches high 
and 4^ inches in diameter ; thp furrow encircling it is 7 
inches in diameter and ^ of an indh deep.f 

* The articles belon^^Og to the Treasure are partly engraved on seven 
separate PlJLtcs (XIV. — XX), and partly marked with Tr. in the cuts. 
They were found at a dep]^ Of iheters, nearly 28 feet. The General 
Vicvi of the Treasure (Plate HP, opposite p. 22) shows a few objects 
which are either so liko others, or so insignificant, as not to need a 
separate delineation. 

+ See Plate XIV., Nor 234. Thisround shield of copper (or bronze?), 
with its- central boss, and the furrow and rim so suitable for holding 
together a covering of Qxdiides, reminds iis irresistibly of the seven-fold 
shield of Ajax : — 219-223 (cf. 245-247) : — 

Afas 8’ iyy^$€V trdKos iK/pyoi', 

Xd\K€ott iirra$6€t0Wt 8 ol Tvx^os icd/it re^x^yy^- 
* ^KVTordfivu 6^. Apurroi, t(yt oiKla vaiwvy 

^Os ol ivolrjcrcv: ffdxos atdXov 

Ta-bpoiv (o,rpf^4toVf M Hy^oov ^Aacrt. i .. 

** Ajax approached ; before him, as j^lR^er, ^ 

...fiis mighty shield he bore, seveii'fold, brass-bound, 

The work of Tychius, best artificer 
That wrought in leather ; he in Hyla dwelt. 

Of seven-fold hides the ponderous shield was wrought 
Of lusty bulls : the eighth was glittering brass.” 

. ' 

!h is equally stril^^jg to compare the shield of the Treasure ^vith the 
desetiption of Safpddon's shield, with its round plate of Hammered 
copper (or bronze), axjd its covering of ox-hides, fastened to the inner 
edge of the riga^by g<il|i wires or rivets (///W, XII. 294-297) : — 

I Apflfca 8* dffiriBa'fiey irpotrS^ ^irxero vdyroa* itffTiv 
X^\Keiriy i('fi\aToy, V 8pa 
"'HKao’^Uf HvrotrOev 8^ fiotlas fidyj/e 0afi€iiis . 

XpvfTtlfjs pdfiioKTi 0irjveKe(riv 7r«^l K(}icAdML'v.\ 


[“His 




No. aj5.- Great Copper Caldron ). 



No. 234.— A Copper Shield with a boss (icnris 6/ic^aAoe<r«ra). 
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The second object which; I got out was a copper cal- 
dron with twd .horizontal handles, which certainly gives us 
an idea of the Homeric ; it is i64 inches in diameter 
and inches high ; the bottom is flat, and .is nearly 
8 inches in diameter.-* 

The third object was a copper plate f of an inch thick, 
6^ inches broad, 'and 17^ inches long ; it has a rim .abpiit 
yV of an inch high; at one end of it ^diere are two im- 
movable wheels with an axle-tree. This plate is very much 
bent in two places, but I believe that these curvatures 
have been produced by the h^at to- which the article was 
exposed in the conflagration ; 'a silver vase 4f inches high 
and broad has been fused to it ; I suppose, however, that 
this also hajjpened by accident in the heat of the fire.f 
The fourth article I brought out was a copper vase 
5^ inches high and 4-^- inches in diameter. Thereupon 
followed a globular bottle of the purest gold, weighing 403 
grammes (6220 grains, or above i lb. troy) ; it is nearly 
6 inches high and 5^ inches in diameter, and has the com- 
mencement of a zigzag decoration on the neck, which, 
however, is not continued all round, Then came a cuj), 
likewise of the purest gold, weighing 226 grammes (yi oz. 
troy) ; it is 3i inches high and 3 inches broad.J 


“ Ilis shield’s broad ord l^efore his breast he bore, 

Well wrought*#? /frass, which the armourer’s hand 
Had beaten out, and lined with stout bull’s hide" 

With golden rods, continuous, all around.” — [EO.] 

* See Plate XIV., No. 235. In the Iliad the is used al^st 
always as li caldron, and is often given a prize at games j in the 
Odyssey it is always used for washing, the hahdsypr feet. This one shows 
the marks of a fearful conflagration, and near theMt handle are seen two 
fragments of copper weapons (a lance ahd' adjjl^-axe) firmly molten 
on. (Description to the Atlas of Photogrg^B jlM ^ ^y 

t See Plate XV., No. 236. This at the top 

of the whole mass, and Dr. Schliemann ^| 5 P|||P it to have formed a 
hasp to the lid of the wooden chest in which the Treasure was packed. 
(Description in Atlas.) 

1 ‘hese vessels of gold are shown on Plate XV., Nos. 237, 238. 
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Next came pother cup. of the purest gold, weighing 
exactly ”^600 grammes (about t lb. 6 o?. troy) it is 3^ inches 
high, yi inches long, and y-J- inches broad ; it is in the form of 
3 ship with two large handles ; bn one side there is a mouth, 
i \ inch broad, for drinking out of, and another at the other 
side, \yhich is af inches broad, and, as my esteemed friend 
Pro^sspr Stephanos Kumanudes, of Athens, remarks, the 
pewon who. preiente^ the filled cup may have first drunk 
from, the small' month, as a mark of respect, to let the guest 
drink from the larger mdut1i»'^t^This vessel has a foot which 
projects about of an inch, and is inch long, and ^ of 
an inch broad. It is assuredly the Homeric SeVas 
KVTTiWov. But I adhere to my supposition that all of 
those tall and brilliant red goblets of terra-cotta, in the form 
of champagne-glasses with two enormous handles, are also 
Berra dii<f>LKvrre\ka, and that this form probably existed in 
gold also. I must further make an observation which is 
very important for the history of art, that the above- 
mentioned gold Sejras d/Lw^t/cuTreXXov is of cas^ gold, and 


* Plate' XVI., Nos. 239, 240. 

t Or, as suggested in the ‘Quarterly Review- for April 1874, a 
person, holding the cup before him by the two handles, may have 
poured a libation from the further spout and then have drunk out of the 
.nearer. Thus Achilles used a choice goblet for drinking wine 

and pouring libations to the gods. {Iliad, XVI., 225-228.) 

We are indebted to Mr. J. W. Lockharlr^Qt the following account 
of ei ^ubteepouted boat-shaped bronze vessel, used in a similar manner 
-in '|i||; 0 unese temples : — “ In China there is a yess^l^af very nearly 
the^me shape, but with ears prolonged till they rise anTach above the 
cup : the cup stands on th^e legs and is, in fact, a tripoA Such cups 
are used in the templ^^y^ecially in the ancestral temples ‘of the real 
religion of China, fjjj^aB^ags are made to the manes of ancestors. 
The cupsj^ placed on the altar before the idol 

shrine, of tablet ; and the wjne is afterwards partly 

drunk add [nfiPPP^^^^^Kas a libation.” Such vessels arc used in 
pairs, and our drawi^PI|P|l|lme from one of a pair in Mr. I.pckhart’s 
possession. It i& of 6 inches long, and 6 h inches high, including 

the legs. The width is 2 inches between the upright ears, and 2 | inghes 
at the broadest 'part. There is only httjidle. Mr. Loqkhart calls 



No. .140.— Inside View of 


Rbmarkaule Two-handled Cup ok pur* 


Weighing about ilb. 6oz. Tfdjf; 



i(^iicv7r«AAov). 
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that th^, large bantlle§, wj»<:h are not soli^^liave been fused 
on to it. .On the other the gold bottle ahd the gol#;^ 



Nil. 241. Bron/c Cup used in Cliiiiu fur fnbutiuns and Drinking. 


The Treasure further contained a small ciij) of gold 
alloyed with 20 per cent, of silver, that is. the mixed metal 
called electritm.^ It^^ighs 70 grammes (2^ oz. troy), and is 
above 3 inches high, and above zh indies broad. It$ fp(|t is 
only of an inch high and nearly an inch broad, and is 

attention to the “ key” ornament round the cupj|||ch js so well knowi 
in the purest Greek art, as a sign of C^fee^HKence pn^ie art of 
Western Asia and Europe. Mr. 

on some of the Trojan whorls. We ar^^^^^Hjj^Hptigation to 
M^/i^lchart for . his spontaneous offer of illustration 

of oii^iC "striking^^ and (as we I objects 

discd^eted1t^y'©r. Bchliemann. — [Ed.] 

"" Plate#i?iiL, No. a^8. 
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moreover not quite straight, so that the cTip ap})ears to be 
ffieant only to stand upon its mouth. 

I also found in tlie Treasure six pieces of the purest 
silver in the form of large knife-blades, having one end 
rounded, and the other cut into the form of a crescent ; 
they have all been wrought with the hammer.'* The two 
larger blades are nearly 8i inches long and 2 inches broad, 
and weigh respectively 190 and ^183 grammes. The next 
two pieces are about yi long and li broad, and 

weigh respectively 1 74 and .^^grammes. The two other 
pieces are nearly 7 inches and i j inch broad, and 

weigh respectively *173 and 171 grammes.f It is extremely 
probable that these are the Homeric talents (raXaz/ra), 
which could only have been small, as, for instance, when 
Achilles offers for the first prize a woman, for the sct:ond a 
horse, for the third a caldron, and for the fourth two gold 
talents.J 

••• See Plate XVIL, Ko. 242. 

t Tlic two largest wcigli, respectively, a little over and a little under 
() oz., and the other four arc all a little over 5^ oz., troy. 'The s^ramwr 
is 1 5 '43 235 grains, that is, a little less than 15.^, grains. 

J /liatt, XXIII. 262-270 (cf. vv. 612-616). 'Phe passage furnishes 
other striking parallels to Dr. vSchliemann’s discoveries. Tlie tripot! 
with cars containifiin; 22 measures^ which is added to the woman for the 
first prize {koI TpLiroh* wrojcrra 8i;a)Ktti€tK'ofri)u,€Tpov) calls to mind the vessel 
from the Trojan stratum, No. 199, p. 285. The /i/'/h ])rize is a douhlc- 
hand led flat cup (or dish) ua touched hyfire, i. e. wrought with the hammer 
(dfjitliLOeTov fjiidkqv aTrvfmTov Wi]K€v), ^Jlie u/etat is not specified, but its 
cotning next to the two j^o/d talents suggests silver^ and Dr. Schlicmann 
found silver ^LaXai with side-rings in the 'IVcasure and the Palace. The 
passage seems to confirm Schliemann’s inter])retation of SeVas 
KVTTiWov^ for what sort of a vessel can we conceive of as a double dish 
joined bottom to bbtop? We know side-dishes with their covers 
can l)e 'riiat would be the use of joining them? 

Aristar(:hui^i^ ^g< |^aijBBi|j^fi d/Ac^/'^lero? as double^ i.e. standi/ig oti both 
ends^ after nlC' of but Eustathius inter- 
preted it as both sides, after the sounder analogy of 

d/A<^t<j!>op€C5. Thjj||Jx®|Bl^ analogies between Hissarlik and Homer, 
gathered incideiiMy to a climax at the end of each work, are very 
striking. — [Ed.] 
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I also found in the Treasure three great silver vases, the 
largest of which is above 8i inches high and nearly 8 inches 
in diameter, and has a handle 5^ inches in length and 3i 
in breadth.* The second vase is 6’9 inches high and 
nearly 6 inches in diameter; another silver vase is welded 
to the upper part of it, of which, however, only por- 
tions have been preserved. f The third vase is above 
7 inches high and above 6 inches in diameter ; the foot of 
the vase has;a great deal of copper fused onto it, which 
must have dripped from’ the copper objects contained 
in the Treasure during the conflagration.! All of the three 
vases are perfectly round below, and therefore cannot stand 
upright without resting against something. 

I found, further, a silver goblet above 3?, inches high, 
the mouth of which is nearly 4 inches in diameter; also a 
silver flat cup or dish (^laXr;) 5 ^- inches in diameter, and two 
beautiful small silver vases of most cxc|uisitc workmanshij). 
'riie larger one, which has two rings on either side for 
hanging it up by strings, is nearly 8 inches high with its 
hat-shaped lid, and 3^ inches in diameter across the bulge. 
The smaller silver vase, with a ring on either side for 
suspension by a string, is about 6 j inches high, with its lid, 
and above 3 inches broad. § 

Upon and beside the gokl and silver articles, I found 
thirteen copper lances, from nearly 7 to above 12]^ inches 
in length, and from above to 2i inches broad tt the 
broadest point ; at the lower end of each is a hole, in 
which, in most cases, the nail or peg which fa.ste*jed the 
lance to the wooden handle is still sticking. The pin-hole 
is clearly visible in a lance-head which the conflagration 


* See Plate XVIH., No. 249. . - , ^ 

t Ibid., No. 250. 

4 Ibid., No. 251. 

I For these four vessels see Plate XVILfNos. 5143-246. . The silver 
bottles^ with the caps and the side-rings to both^^niind us of modern 
travelling flasks. — [Eo.] 
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has welded to a battle-axe. The IVojan lances were 
therefore quite different from those of the (ireeks and 
Rontfans, for the latter stuck the shaft into the lance-head, 
the former fastened the head into the shaft. 

I also found fourteen of those copper weapons, which arc 
frequently met with here, but which have never been dis- 
covered elsewhere ; at one end they are pointed but blunt, and 
at the other they end in a broad edge. I former!}' considered 
them to be a species of lance, but now after mature considera- 
tion I am convinced that they could have been 
used only as battle-axes. They are from above 
6 to above 12 inches in length, from nearly i to 
above ^ of an inch thick, and from above 1 to 
nearly 3 inches broad ; the largest of them 
weighs 1365 grammes (about 3 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois). The following cut shows an axe more 
like those of later ages. 

There were also seven large double-edged 
copper daggers, with a handle from about 2 to 'mian naiiic avr 
2I inches long, the end of which is bent round 
at a right angle. I'hcse handles must at one time have been 
encased in wood, for if the cases had been made of bone they 
would still have been wholly or |)artially preserved. The 
pointed handle was inserted into a piece of wood, so that 
the end projected about half an inch beyond it, and this end 
was simply bent round. (Sec jrage 33a.) The largest of 
these daggers is io| inches in length and above 2 inches 
broad at the broadest part ; a second dagger, which b above 
i;! inch broad, has the point broken offj and is ^w less 
than 9 inches long, but appears to have been 11 inches; 
a third dagger is 8f inches long, and measures above 
li'inch at the broadest point; a^fourth has becq^ne com- 
plete!} curled up in the conflagration, but appears to have 
been above 11 inches long. Of the, j^fth, sixth, and 
seventh daggers I only discovered the frag n^nts^ these are 
from nearly 4 to 5^ inches in length. But igg packet of four 
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lances and battle-axes, which have been welded together in 
tlie heat of the fire, I believe I can recognise another dagger. 

Of common one-edged knives I only found one in the 
Treasure ; it is above 6 inches in length. I also found a 
piece of a sword which is 81 inches long and nearly a inches 



No. 264. 


No. 265. No, 266. 


No. 267. 


No. 208. 


No.s. 26a, 263, 264, 266, Trojan 'I'wo edged Copper Daggers, uith hooked Steins that liavc been 
fastened into Wooden Handles ; No. 264 is doubled up by the Confiagratioii. No. 1-65, Weai)ons 
indUep. together. No. 2O7, a Copper Sword-Tdadc, with a .sharp edge at the end. No. 268, a 
Fpm^ded Cojiper Uar, ending in a sharp edge. — Tr. 


broad : also a four-cornered copper bar ending in an edge ; 
it is nearly 15 inches long, and also appears to have served 
as a weapon. 

As I found all these articles together, forming a rect- 
angular massj^r packed into one another, it seems to 
be certaiii ; theif they were placed on the city wall in a 
wooden chest such as those mentioned by 
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Homer as being in the palace of King Priam.* This 
appears to be the more certain, as close by the side of 
these articles I found a copper key 
above 4 inches long, the head of which 
(about a inches long and broad) greatly 
resembles a large safe-key of a bank. 

Curiously enough this key has had 
a wooden handle; there can be no 
doubt of this from the fact that the 
end of the stalk of the key is bent round at a right angle, 
as in the case of the daggers. 

It is probable that some member of the family of King 
Priam hurriedly packed the Treasure into the chest and 
carried it off without having time to pull out the key ; that 
when he reached the wall, however, the hand of an enemy 
or the lire overtook him, and he was obliged to abandon 
the chest, which was immediately covered to a height of 
from 5 to 6 feet with the red ashes and the stones of the 
adjoining royal palace. 

Perhaps the articles found a few days previously in a 
room of the royal palace, close to the place where the 
Treasure was discovered, belonged to this unfortunate 
person. These articles were a helmet, and a silver vase 

* Iliad y XXIV. 228: — ^ 11 , Kiu. <j3wpia/JLv)v tVi^ry/Aara kuA.’ fWojycp, 
where the “beautiful lids” remind us of llie terra-cotta pattern which 
Dr. Schliemaiin takes for the inlaying of a chest. (No. 77, p. 129). 
In ihc Iliad, XVL, 221, Achilles opens tlie lid of the beautiful deco- 
rated clicst 8’ ttTTO TTW/A* aviwyev KaXrjs to OUt tliC 

goblet for pouring his libation. I'he contents of Priam’s chests may also 
be well compared with the articles of the 'rreasiire 

“ lie chose twelve gorgeous shawls, twelve single cloaks, 

As many rugs, as many .splendid robes, 

As many tunics ; then of gold he took 
1 en talents full ; two tripods, burnished bright, 

Four caldrons ; then a cn/> of beatify rare^ 

A rich possession, which the men of Thf^C 
Had given, when tliere he went anibas.sador ; 

K’cn this he spared not, such his keen desire 
His son to ransom.’’ - I Fi).] 



No. 1269. Copper Key, supposed 
to have belonged to the T'rca- 
surc-chest, — 'I' k. 
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7 inclics higli and 5^ inches broad, containing an elegant 
cup of clectrum 4? inches high and 3^ inches broad. The 
helmet was broken in being taken out, but I can have it 
mended, as I have all the pieces of it. The two upper 



Nos. 272-275. Pieco.s of lieliuet-crests foiiiul iu ii Kouiu of the Pulacc. 


portions, com])osing the crest (c^aXos), are uninjured. 
Beside the helmet, as before, I found a curved copper pin, 
nearly 6 inches in length, which must have beeji in some 
way attached to it, and have served some purpose. (C^om- 
pare 1% 192, p. 281.) 

At 5 or 6 feet above the Treasure, the successors of the 
IVojans erected a fortification wall 20 feet high and 6 feet 
broad, composed of large hewn and unhewn stones and 
earth; this wall extends to within 3J feet of the surface of 
the hill. 

That the Treaisure was packed together at terrible risk 
of life, and in the greatest anxiety, is jiroved among 
other things also by the contents of the largest silver vase. 



HE TWO (lOI.UKN- DiaoeMS {nkeKTaC aimSftrfjLai] 
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;it tlic bottom of which I fimnd two splendid gold diadems 
(KprjBejxva )* ; a fillet, and tour beautiful gold ear-rings of 
most exquisite, workmanship ; upon these lay 56 gold ear- 
rings of exceedingly curious form and S750 small gold 
rings, perforated prisms and dice, gold buttOjis/and similar 
jewels, which obviously belonged to other ornaments ; then 
followed six gold bracelets, and on the top of all the two 
small gold goblets.f 

I'he one diadem consists of a gold fillet, 21 1 inches 
long and nearly A an inch broad, from which there hang 
on either side seven little chains to cover the temples, each 
of which has eleven square leaves with a groove ; these chains 
are joined to one another by four little cross chains, at the 
end of which hangs a glittering golden idol of the tutelar 
gockless of Troy, nearly an inch long. The entire length of 
each of these chains, with the idols, amounts to loj inches. 
Almost all these idols have something of tlie human form, but 
the owl’s head with the two large eyes cannot be mistaken ; 
their breadth at the lower end is about of an inch. 
Uetween these ornaments for the temples tliere are 47 little 


* The diadem discovered by Dr. Schlicmann can scarcely have been 
the Kfn'jSciM’ov of Homer, which was a large veil or mantilla, such, for 
instance, as the sea-goddess liio gives to Ulysses, to buoy him up on 
the' water (Oi/. v, 346). This diadem would rather seem to be, as 
Mr. Gladstone has suggested, the 7rA.tsri) (ii'(tSeo-/xi/, which Andromache 
I'asts from her head in her mourning for Hector, where the order of the 
words im[)lie.s that it wats worn over tlie Kin'/Scfivov. 11 . XXIl. 469-471 : - 

Tij\€ 5* avh Kparhs /3aA€ Sdcrfiara (rtyu^deyra^ 

V Ka KeKpv<fia\dy re iSl ir A t kt if if a i/ ad 4 tr fir] v 
Kp^ldefivop if pd oi dwKf ' A<l>pudlTr] . 

** K:ir oir were ilunj; the iidornnients of her lieatl, 

I’lic net, the y/7/<V, and the bnud^ 

The niiplial'Veil by jjolden Venus ^iven.”— |Ei).| 

Our iliustralioii (Plate XIX., Nos. 276, 277) reprc.scnts one diadem 
as set 111) by Dr. Schliemann, and the other as it might have been worn 
on the head of a 'I'rojan lady.— [ Kd.} 

t 'These objects are more fully described, and figured, iu the fol- 
lowing pages. > 
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pendant chains adorned with square leaves,; at the end of 
eacli little chain is an idol of the tutelary goddess of Ilium, 
about i of an inch long ; the length of these little chains 
with the idols is jiot quite 4 inches. 

The other 4iadeiii is 20 inches long, and consists of a gold 
chain, from vraich arc suspended on each side eight chains 
completely cov^l^d with small gold leaves, to hang down 
over the temples^ and at the end of every one of the sixteen 
chains there hangs a golden idol 1} inch long, with the owl’s 
head of the Ilian tutelary goddess. Between these orna- 
ments for the temples there are likewise 74 little chains, 
about 4 inches long, covered with gold leaves, to hang down 
over the forehead ; at the end of these chains there hangs a 
double leaf about | of an inch long. 

The fillet dfjLTrv^ is above 18 inches long and f of an 
inch broad, and has three perforations at each end. Eight 
quadruple rows of dots divide it into nine compartments, 
in each of whicli there arc two large dots ; and an unin- 
terrupted row of dots adorns the whole edge. Of the four 
ear-rings only two are exactly alike. From the upper part, 
which is almost in the shape of a basket, and is ornamented 
with two rows of decorations in the form of beads, there 
hang six small chains on which are three little cylinders ; 
attached to the end of the chains are small idols of tlio 
tutelar godtless of I'roy. The length of each car-ring is 
34 inches. The upper part of the other two ear-rings is 
larger and thicker, but likewise almost in the shape of a 
basket, from it are suspended five little chains entirely 
covered with small round leaves, on which are likewise 
fastened small but more imposing idols of the Ilian tutelar 
divinity; the lengtli of one of these pendants is 3^ inches, 
that of the other a little over 3 inches.* 

* See Plate XX., Nos. 279, 280, for a representation of the fillet 
and ear-rings. The four “ ear-rings remind us, ])oth by their for/// and 
material, the beautifully twined tassels of solid gold'' whicli fringed 
the Aigis of Athena : Iliad,. II. 448, 449 : - 



Plate XX. 
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Of the six gold hnicclet.s, two arc quite simple and 
closed, and are about \ of an inch tliick ; a third is like- 
wise closed, but consists of an ornamented l)and of an 
inch thick, and of an inch broad, 
d'he otlier three arc tloidjle, and the 
ends arc turned round and furnished 
with a head. The princesses who 
wore these bracelets must have had 
unusually small hands, for they arc so 
small that a girl of ten would have 
didiculty in putting them on. 

'rile 56 other gold ear-rings are 
of various sizes, and three of them a|)])ear to have also 
been used by the princesses of the royal familv as finger- 
rings.* Not one of the ear-rings has any rescmlilance in 
form to the Hellenic, Roman, Kgyptian, or Assyrian ear- 
rings ; 10 of them end in tinir leaves, ten in three leaves, 
lying beside one another and soldered together, and they 
arc thus extremely like those ear-rings of gold and electrum 
which 1 found last year at a depth of 9 and 13 meters (aqi 
and 4.2I lect). Eighteen other ear-rings end in six leaves : 
at the commencement of these there are two small studs, 

'r>yv hiurhi' thnTavoi Tra7X/H^fr6 0 1 

nar res c i> tt A f /r t f y, ficartiu^ino^ 5c- f/ccrrrTos , 

“ alJ nri»un<l 

A liiimlriMl tiissc'ls hunt;, raro work.s oT ai l, 

All s^uld, each one a luindretl oxc.'ii’s price." 

Abilin, when llcra lulorns herself lo inplivate Jovt', lier zone is 
Irinoeil with ;i liiindrevl tnsscls, ami her are (les(H:il)C(I in terms 

eorrespomlini; exactly to the //v//-' /. v/7t.v seen on some ol' Scliliemanifs 
{///(/,/, XIV. : 

’/jUUTclto 5e (UUTop Ovaupoi^ apafnuai'^ 

&f)a I'pjuara 'ijKfv tVTfn'ironTt Aufiina'i' 

TplyXt^pa finpticPTu’ a7rf=Act/z7r€T<> ttoA/Vt). 

“ ITer zone, from w hich a hundred tu.^stcls hunt;. 

She idrt nhout lu r ; and, /// tJuVi t/ce/.s'. 

Her iJiltcrin^^ <.;cin.'; Mi'-jumdc'd ficun hor cars; 

And all nroimd licr <sr.icc- ami Ijc-auty ^ Imne.” — 1 1-j ». | 

■ Stane of iht'se are ‘diown on Plate XX.. .Vo. ?7X. 
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in the centre two rows of five small studs each, and at the 
end three small studs. Two of the largest rings, which, 
owing to the thickness of the one end, certainly cannot 
have been used as ear-rings, and appear to have been 
finger-rings only, terminate in four leaves, and at the com- 
mencement of these there arc two, in the middle three, 
and at the end again two small studs. Of the remain- 
ing ear-rings two have the form of three, and four the 
form of two, beautifully ornamented serpents lying beside 
one another. 

Besides the ear-rings, a great number of other orna- 
ments strung on threads, or fastened ofn leather, had been 
put into the same large silver vase ; for above and below 
them, as already said, I found 8750 small objects ; * such 
as gold rings, only ^ of an inch in diameter ; perforated 
dice, either smooth or in the form of little indented stars, 
about of an inch in diameter; gold perforated prisms 

of an inch high and ^ of an inch broad, decorated 
longitudinally with eight or sixteen incisions ; small leaves 
about -J- of an inch long, and of an inch broad, and 
pierced longitudinally with a hole for threading them ; 
small gold pegs ^ of an inch long, with a button on one 
side, and a perforated hole on the other ; perforated 
prisms about ^ of an inch long and of an inch broad ; 
double or triple gold rings soldered together and only 
i of an inch in diameter, with holes on both sides for 
threading them ; gold buttons or studs ^ of an inch high, 
in the cavity of which is a ring above yV 
broad for sewing them on ; gold double buttons, exactly 
like our shirt studs, of an inch long, which, however, 
are not soldered, but simply stuck together, for from 
the cavity of the one button there projects a tube 

* Dr. Schliemann has strung these in two sets, one of which, con- 
sisting of 4610 pieces, is represented as Cut No. 282. The other set, 
of 4090 pieces, is precisely similar. The small jewels described are 
shown in detail on Plate XX., No. 278. 




4^10 Small Jewels of Gold. 
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{av\i<TKOs) nearly i of an inch long, and from the other 
a pin (ifi^oXov) of the same length, and the pin is merely 
stuck into the tube to form the double stud. These double 
buttons or studs can only have been used, probably, as orna- 
ment upon leather articles, for instance upon the handle- 
straps (TeXa/iwi'es) of swords, shields, or knives. I found 
in the vase also two gold cylinders above iV of an inch 
thick and f of an inch long; also a small gold peg 
above of an inch in length, and from to of 
an inch thick ; it has at one end a perforated hole for 
hanging it up, and on the other side six encircling in- 
cisions, which give the article the appearance of a screw ; 
it is only by means of a magnifying glass that it is found 
not to be really a screw. I also found in the same vase 
two pieces of gold, one of which is ^ of an inch, the other 
above 2 inches, long; each of them has 21 perforations.* 

The person who endeav'oured to save the Treasure had 
fortunately the presence of mind to stand the silver vase, 
containing the valuable articles described above, upright 
in the chest, so that not so much as a bead could fall out, 
and everything has been preserved uninjured. 

My esteemed friend M. Landerer, of Athens, a chemist 
well known through his discoveries and writings, who has 
most carefully examined all the copper articles of the 
Treasure, and analysed the fragments, finds that all of 
them consist of pure copper without any admixture of tin 
or zinc,f and that, in order to make them more durable, 
they have been wrought with the hammer {a-^vp-qXaTov). 

As I hoped to find other treasures here, and also 
wished to bring to light the wall that surrounded Troy, 
the erection of which Homer J ascribes to Poseidon and 

* See Plate XX., at top. 

t The subsequent analysis by M. Damour, of I.yon, has, however, 
shown the presence of tin in some of the articles of the 'freasure, 
see Note C, p. 361 . — [Ed.] J Iliad, VII. 452-453. 
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Apollo, as far as the Scaean Gate, I have entirely cut 
away the upper wall, which rested partly upon the gate, 
to an extent of 56 feet. Visitors to the Troad can, how- 
ever, still see part of it in the north-western earth-wall 
opposite the Scaian Gate. I have also broken down the 
enormous block of earth which separated my western and 
north-western cutting from the Great Tower ; but in order 
to do this, I had to pull down the larger one of my 
wooden houses, and I had also to bridge over the Seman 
Gate, so as to facilitate the removal of the ddbris. The 
result of this new excavation is very important to archae- 
ology ; for I have been able to uncover several walls, and 
also a room of the Royal Palace, 20 feet in length and 
breadth, upon which no buildings of a later period rest. 



No. k8;j. Tcrra-coUa Vcsjscl in the .shape of a Ca.sk. From the PaJ.ace (S Ri-)* 

Of the objects discovered there I have only to mention 
an excellently engraved inscription found upon a square 
piece of red slate, which has two holes not bored through 
it and an encircling incision, but neither can my learned 
friend Emile Burnouf nor can I tell in what language the 
inscription is written.* Further, there were some interesting 
terra-cottas, among which is a vessel, quite the form of 
a modern cask, and with a tube in the centre for pouring 

* No. 5, on p. 24. (See Appendix.) 
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in and drawing off the liquid. There were also found 
upon the wall of Troy, ij feet below the place where 
the Treasure was discovered, three silver dishes (<^idXai), 
two of which were broken to pieces in digging down the 



No. aSq. Large Silver Vase found in the House of Priam (8 M.). 


(Mbris ; they can, however, be repaired, as I have all tlie 
pieces.* These dishes seem to have belonged to the 
Treasure, and the fact of the latter having otherwise escaped 
our pickaxes is due to the above-mentioned large copper 
vessels which projected, so that I could cut everything out 
of the hard dibris by means of a knife. 


* These silver xjuaXai, as shown in the photographs, are too much 
battered to be worth engraving ; but we give a very fine large silver 
vase, which was found in a room of the Palace. — [Ed.] 
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I now perceive that the cutting which I made in April 
1870 was exactly at the proper point, and that if I had 
only continued it, I should in a few weeks have uncovered 
the most remarkable buildings in Troy, namely, the Palace 
of King Priam, the Scaean Gate, the Great Surrounding 
Wall, and the Great Tower of Ilium ; whereas, in conse- 
quence of abandoning this cutting, I had to make colossal 
excavations from east to west and from north to south 
through the entire hill ih order to find those most interest- 
ing buildings. 

In the upper strata of the north-western and western 
excavations we came upon another great quantity of heads 
of beautiful terra-cotta figures of the best Hellenic period, 
and at a depth of 23 feet upon some idols, as well as 
the upper portion of a vase with the owl’s face and a lid 
in the form of a helmet. Lids of this kind, upon the 
edge of which female hair is indicated by incisions, are 
frequently found in all the strata between 4 and 10 meters 
(13 and 33 feet) deep, and as they belong to vases with 
owls’ faces, the number of lids gives us an idea of the 
number of the vases with the figure of the owl-headed 
Athena, which existed here in Troy. 

But Troy was not large. I have altogether made 
twenty borings down to the rock, on the west, south-west, 
south, south-east and east of the Pergamus, directly at 
its foot or at some distance from it, on the plateau 
of the Ilium of the Greek colony. As I find in these 
borings no trace either of fragments of Trojan pottery 
or of Trojan house-walls, and nothing but fragments of 
Hellenic pottery and Hellenic house-walls, and as, more- 
over, the hill of the Pergamus has a very steep slope 
towards the north, the north-east, and the north-west, facing 
the Hellespont, and is also very steep towards the Plain, 
the city could not possibly have extended in any one of 
these directions. I now most emphatically declare that 
the city of Priam cannot have extended on any one side 
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beyond the primeval plateau of this fortress, the circum- 
ference of which is indicated to the south and south-west 
by the Great Tower and the Scacan Gate, and to the 
north-west, north-east and east by the surrounding wall 
of Troy, The city was so strongly fortified by nature 
on the north side, that the wall there consisted only of 
those large blocks of stone, loosely piled one upon another 
in the form of a wall, which last year gave me such 
immense trouble to remove. This wall can be recog- 
nized at once, immediately to the right in the northern 
entrance of my large cutting, which x runs through the 
entire hill. 

I am extremely disappointed at being obliged to give 
so small a plan of Troy ; nay, I had wished to be able to 
make it a thousand times larger, but I value truth above 
everything, and I rejoice that my three years’ excavations 
have laid open the Homeric Troy, even though on a 
diminished scale, and that I have proved the Iliad to be 
based upon real facts. 

Homer is an epic poet, and not an historian : so it is 
quite natural that he should have exaggerated everything 
with poetic licence. Moreover, the events which he describes 
are so marvellous, that many scholars have long doubted the 
very existence of Troy, and have considered the city to be a 
mere invention of the poet’s fancy, I venture to hope that 
the civilized world will not only not be disappointed that 
the 'city of Priam has shown itself to be scarcely a twen- 
tieth part as large as was to be expected from the statements 
of the Iliad, but that, on the contrary, it will accept with 
delight and enthusiasm the certainty that Ilium did really 
exist, that a large portion of it has now been brought to 
light, and that Homer, even although he exaggerates, never- 
theless sings of events that actually happened. Besides, it 
ought to be remembered that the area of Troy, now reduced 
to this small hill, is still as large as, or even larger than, the 
royal city of Athens, which was confined to the Acropolis, 
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and did not extend beyond it, till the time when Theseus 
added the twelve villages, and the city was consequently 
named in the plural It is very likely that the 

same happened to the town of Mycenae (Mviajvai), which 
Homer describes as being rich in gold, and which is also 
spoken of in the singular, evpvdyvia MvKTjvr).* 

But this little Troy was immensely rich for the circum- 
stances of those times, since I find here a treasure of gold 
and silver articles, such as is now scarcely to be found in an 
emperor’s palace ; and as the town was wealthy, so was it 
also powerful, and ruled over a large territory. 

The houses of Troy were all very high and had several 
storeys, as is obvious from the thickness of the walls and 
the colossal heaps of lUbris. But even if we assume the 
liouses to have been of three storeys, and standing close by 
the side of one another, the town can nevertheless not have 
contained more than 5000 inhabitants, and cannot have 
mustered more than 500 .soldiers; but it could always raise 
a considerable army from among its subjects, and as it 
was rich and powerful, it could obtain mercenaries from all 
quarters. 

As I do not find in my shafts (that is, beyond the 
hill itself) a trace of earthenware belonging to the suc- 
cessors of the Trojans up to the time of the Greek colony, 
it may with certainty be assumed that Troy had increased 
in size at Homer’s time only to the small amount of 
what was added through the heaps of rubbish caused 
by the destruction of the city. Homer can never have 
seen Ilium’s Great Tower, the surrounding wall of Poseidon 
and Apollo, the Scaean Gate or the Palace of King Priam, 
for all these monuments lay buried deep in heaps of 
rubbish, and he made no excavations to bring them to 
light. He knew of these monuments of immortal fame 
only from hearsay, for the tragic fate of ancient Troy was 

♦ Iliad, IV. 52. 
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then still in fresh remembrance, and had already been for 
centuries in the mouth of all minstrels.* 

Homer rarely mentions temples, and, although he speaks 
of the temple of Athena, yet, considering the smallness of 
the city, it is very doubtful whether it actually existed. It 
is probable that the tutelar goddess at that time pos- 
sessed only the sacrificial altar which I discovered, and the 
crescent form of which greatly resembles the upper portion 
of the ivory idol found in the lowest strata,f as well as the 
one end of the six talents contained among the Treasure. 

The position, size, and depth of all my shafts will be 
found most accurately specified on my plan of the Ilium 
of the Greek colony ; J I therefore refrain from repeating 
these statements here, so as not to weary the reader. I 
also add an accurate plan of my excavations, § a plan of 
the Scaean Gate and of the Great Tower of Ilium, || and 
lastly, a plan of the city of Troy at the time of the great 
destruction (Plan IV.). 

The Scaean Gate gives us the age of the royal edifice 
in front of which it stands, and of the vessels of pottery 
which are found in that house. This earthenware is indeed 
better than what is generally found here at a depth of from 
7 to lo meters (2,3 to 33 feet), but it is exactly similar; and 
consequently all the strata of ddbris from these depths 

* Nothing can be clearer than Homer’s own testimony on this point, 
when he invokes the Muses to inspire him with the knowledge of what 
he had only heard by report (Iliad, II. 484-487) : — 

^'Ea'rrcre vvv fioi, Movcrai *OK6fima 5{^/iar* — 

*T/ii€?f yitp 0€a/ iffre, irdpeare re, %trre re irdvra, 

^HfieTs Se k \ 4 os olov ikKovofiev, ovde ri fS/icv — 

Ot rives riyefidves Aavawv Kcd Koipavoi ^ffav, 

“ Say now, ye Nine, who on Olympus dwell. 

Muses — for ye are Goddesses, and ye 

Were present, and know all things : we ourselves 

Btit hear from Rumour's voice, and nothing know — 

Who were the chiefs and mighty lords of Greece.” — [E d.] 

t See No. 14 On the Plate ot Idols, p. 36. 

t Plan 1 . § Plan II. || Plan III. (see p. 306). 
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belong to the Trojan people. These strata are composed 
of red, yellow, and occasionally black wood-ashes, and 
every stone found there bears the marks of the fearful heat 
to which it has been exposed. In these strata we never 
meet with those brilliant black plates and dishes, with a 
long horizontal ring on either side, found at the depth of 
from 13 to 16 meters (424 to 524 feet), nor do we meet 
with the vases with two long tubes on either side. Besides 



Plan IV.— -Plan of Troy at the Epoch of Priam, according to Dr. Schlicniann’s Excavations. 


the vessels in the lowest strata are entirely different in 
quality and in form from those found at a depth of from 
^3 to 33 feet, so that they certainly cannot have belbnged to 
the same people. But they belong, at all events, to a kindred 
Aryan nation, as these too possessed in common with the 
Trojans the whorls ornamented with Aryan religious 
symbols, and also idols of the Ilian Athena. I formerly 
believed that the most ancient people who inhabited this 
site were the Trojans, because I fancied that among their 
ruins I had found the 8«ras afi^iKvneXkov, but I now 
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perceive that Priam’s people were the succeeding nation, 
because in their ruins I have discovered the actual Seiras 
aii^iKvireKKov, made of gold and also of terra-cotta, and 
likewise the Scaean Gate. 

Several geologists, who have visited me here, maintain 
that the stratum of scoriae, which runs through the greater 
part of the hill, at an average depth of 9 meters (29^ feet), 
has been formed by melted lead and copper ore, quantities 
of which must have existed here at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Troy ; and this oj)inion is also shared by the 
engineer, Adolphe Laurent, who has returned to help me 
with my last works, and to make some new plans. 

Strabo says,* “ No trace of the ancient city (Troy) has 
been preserved. This is very natural ; for, as all the towns 
round about were desolated, yet not completely destroyed, 
while Troy was razed to the ground, so all the stones were 
carried off to renovate the others. Thus, at least, Archaca- 
nax of Mitylene is said to have built a wall round Sigeum 
with the stones.” These statements of Strabo are, however, 
completely erroneous, and the tradition of antiquity, that 
Troy was razed to the ground, can only be explained by its 
having been buried deep beneath colossal masses of wood- 
ashes and stone, which were built over by a new town ; the 
latter being again destroyed, and again surmounted by 
buildings which had a similar fate ; till at last the mass of 
tUbris lying upon Troy reached a height of from 6 to 
8 meters (20 to 26 feet), and upon this was established the 
Acropolis of the Ilium of the Greek colony. 

In consequence of my former mistaken idea, that Troy 
was to be found on the primary soil or close above it, I 
unfortunately, in 1871 and 1872, destroyed a large portion 
of the city, for I at that time broke down all the house- 
walls in the higher strata which obstructed my way. This 
year, however, as soon as I had come by clear proofs to the 


Xlll. p. 599 , ed. Eorbiger. 
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firm conviction that Troy was not to be found upon the 
primary soil, but at a depth of from 23 to 33 feet, I 
ceased to break down any house-wall in these strata, so 
that in my excavations of this year a number of Trojan 
houses have been brought to light. They will still stand 
for centuries, and visitors to the Troad may convince 
themselves that the stones of the Trojan buildings can 
never have been used for building other towns, for the 
greater part of them are still in situ. Moreover, they are 
small, and millions of such stones are to be found upon all 
the fields of this district. 

Valuable stones, such as those large flags which cover 
the road leading from the Scajan Gate to the Plain, as well 
as the stones of the enclosing wall and of the Great Tower, 
have been left untouched, and not a single stone of the 
Seaman Gate is wanting. Nay, with the exception of the 
houses which I myself destroyed, it would be quite possible 
to uncover the “ carcasses ” of all the houses, as in the case 
of Pompeii. The houses, as I have already said, must have 
been ^•ery high, and a great deal of wood must have been 
used in their construction, for otherwise the conflagration 
could not have produced such an enormous quantity of 
ashes and rubbish. 

In my excavations of 1871 and 1872, at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 meters (23 to 33 feet), I found only house- 
walls composed of sun-dried bricks ; and, as anyone may 
convince himself by examining the houses which I have un- 
covered, this style of building was almost exclusively met 
with during that year. It is only the buildings by the side 
of the Scaean Gate, and a few houses in the depths of the 
Temple of Athena, that arc made of stones and earth. 

As may be seen from my plan of the site of Troy, I 
have excavated two-thirds of the entire city ; and, as 
I have brought to light the Great Tower, the Scaean Gate, 
the city wall of Troy, the royal palace, the sacrificial altar 
of the Ilian Athena, and so forth, I have uncovered 
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the grandest buildings, and, in fact, the best part of the 
city. I have also made an exceedingly copious collection of 
all the articles of the domestic life and the religion of the 
Trojans ; and therefore it is not to be expected that science 
would gain anything more by further excavations. If, 
however, my excavations should at any time be continued, 
I urgently entreat those who do so to throw the debris 



No. 285. Splendid Terra-cotta Vase from the Palace of Priam. 

This is the largest vase of the type frequent in the ruins, with two .small handles and two great 
upright wings. The cover was found near it. 

of their diggings from the declivity of the hill, and not to 
fill up the colossal cuttings which I have made with such 
infinite trouble and at such great expense, for they are of 
great value to archaeology, inasmuch as in these cuttings 
all the strata of ddbris, from the primary soil up to the 
surface of the hill, can be examined with little trouble. 
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On the north side of the hill, I have now also uncovered 
several house-walls at a depth of 13 meters (42^ feet), and 
also the beginning of that remarkable wall of fortification 
already mentioned, the continuation of which may be seen 
in the labyrinth of house-walls in the depths of the Temple 
of Athena. On the north side, above the primary soil, I 
have also brought to light a portion of the pavement 
already mentioned, composed of small, round white sea- 

pebbles, below which 
are the calcined ruins 
of a building which 
formerly stood there. 

Among some very 
remarkable terra-cottas 
discovered since my last 
report, I must mention 
two jugs found on the 


No. 286. Curious double-necked Jug (8 m.). No. 287. Terra-cotta Vessel consisting 

of three Goblets rising out of a tube 
on three feet (4 M.).— [6 M. in Atlas. J 

north side, at a depth of from 23 to 26 feet, each of 
which has two upright necks standing side by side, but 
their handles are united. One of them has also beside the 
mouths two small elevations, which may probably indicate 
eyes. Of a third jug of this kind, I only found the upper 
portion. I must also mention an exceedingly curious cup, 
discovered at a depth of 4 meters (13 feet), which consists of 
a tube resting upon three feet and ending in one large and 
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two small goblets ; the larger goblet is connected with the 
opposite side of the tube by a handle. At the same depth 
I met with a large vase, from which projects a separate 
small vase ; it is ornamented with incisions, and has three 
feet and two very pretty handles and rings for hanging it 
up. I found likewise, at the depth of 13 feet, a vase 
with two female breasts, two large handles and engrav- 
ings resembling letters. Among other extremely curious 
terra-cottas, I must also mention three pots with three 
rows of perforations ; they have the usual handle on one 
side and three feet on the other ; also three large vases with 



No. 288. Terra-cotta Vc.ssel in the form of a Pig, with No. 289. A round Terra-cotta, stamped 
Icg.s too short to stand it on (7 M.). with Hieroglyphics (li M.). 


perforations right round, on all sides from the bottom to 
the top ; their use is a riddle to me ; can they have served 
as bee-hives ? * Also a vessel in the form of a pig with 
four feet, which are, however, shorter than the belly, so 
that the vessel cannot stand upon them ; the neck of the 
vessel, which is attached to the back of the pig, is 
connected with the hinder part by a handle. I further 
found a pot in the form of a basket with a handle crossing 
the mouth, and with a tube in the bulge for drawing off 
the liquid. Also two terra-cotta funnels, at a depth of 
10 feet, with a letter, which I have repeatedly met with on 
some of the terra-cottas of which I have given drawings, 

• Certainly not ; but they may have served for burning charcoal or 
incense. — [E d.] 


tark-^^ii$l-‘|^:il||||^% whfcfe -t^crC'iiaV^'.’J^j^l^ii,'' 

h:ic«p|;i^pi^i:f^^|^^^^ ffic same, artkles-'iift:,- ''?i^{- 

l^kd, a dog^' ■^^.; 

a flying /rt^anf; or an : eigk ^nd' a stag. A t a deptfl* ,'ojf^ 
i6-J;feetj r found th^ haridic of a cup with the beauflfoii^ 5 
mixfeUcd .IieM of a' bull,’ khicii probably reprcsent^;,|||e$ 
J3ow^t« however, this cannot be 

for u p. to that ti me I had never ' f ou n d an idol with the 
of an ox, ■ Neither can I prove that the terra-cotta^ 
freqiihhtly ’^^h vyith, in the form of horses’ heads, represeik^ 
the mother of Hera, Cybele or Rhea; but it is very 



No,- 590. Fmyniout of a Torra-cotU \foo,ch in the iduipu of a Fformds Head >4 i?.)^ • ' . 

fihVhs; is well hrio.^u, in Phrygia .she was represehted, wir^t, 
a hbtsb’s idols of the Ilian AtheH?t afp 

rafHy met whu^ DUf we daily find marble idols . of this.; 


go<ldess, most of which have almost a human form. Wc 
also frctpiently corne upon oblong fiat pieces of >oiigK ' 
marble, upon which the owl’s tiicc of the god<k‘sa:i.s nuite 
or less deeply engraved, h is often so finely scratched that;, 
the aid of adm^gnifH^tS glas.s is rec|uired to convince one^. 
that h achuaily exists ; we found several sntlt pieces ofv 
marble vvh'efe* the uwl^. hc'ul; was paintcil in a black chfoutc 
biflee I hav^ komci to cbhclusion that they are- 
the iut6laty : d})drii^^^^^^ i Ciuefidly; CbJlM^; 
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tliem ; but in 1871 aiul 187a seven-eigliths of all the marble 
idols must have escaped iny notice, for at that time I had 
no idea of their significance. 

In excaAating the ground upon which ray wooden 
house had stootl, we found, at a depth of from g to 
I g inches, eighteen copper and two silver medals; one of 
the latter is of Marcus Aurelius, 'i'lie otlier is a tetra- 
drachm of the island ol Tenedos ; on the obverse, to the 
right, is the liead of .lupirer, to the left that of Juno, both 
having one neck in common, like the heads of Janus. 'I'lie 
head of Jupiter is crowned with laurels, that of .funo has a 
wreath cm' crown. Upon the reverse of the coin there is 
a laurel wreath round the edge, and in the centre a large 
double axe, above which stands the word TlsN’bAfnN' : 
below and to the right of the handle of the double axe 
there is a wingeil Uros, who is holding up an object which 
it is ditHeult to ilistinguish ; to the left is a bunch of graj)es 
and a monogram, which looks like the letter A. 

Of the cojtper coins, Hve are of Alexandria Troas, two 
of ()])lir\ nium, one of Tenedos, tw’o of Abydos, anil one oi 
Dardania, I'wo have on one side the bust of .lulia Domna, 
with tile inscri|)tion lOTAlA ^KHAlTfl ; one of these has 
on the rewerse the full-length figure of this empress witli 
the inscription fAlKn.\, and the other has the figure of 
Hector w'itli the inscription lAlfhiX 3KTiiP. d'he other 
medals belong to an earlier perioil of I hum, and have on 
the one side the bust of Athena, and on the other the 
inscription fAli'hl.X. 

In April of this year, when I uncovered the road paved 
with large flags of stone, wdiich leads from the Sca.'an (late 
to the Plain, the stones looked as neW' as if they had just 
been lievvn. But since then, under the influence of thc 
burning sun, the flags of the ifpper jtortion of the road, 
which ha\ e specially suffered from the conflagration that 
destroyed tlie cit)', are ra])idly crumbling aw'ay, and will 
probably have quite disap|)eared in a few years. However, 
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the flags of stone on the north-western half of the road 
whicli have been less exposed to the heat, may still last 
many c'cnturics. 

The following inscri])iions were found at a depth of 
from 19 inches to feet below my wooden house. 


rA 

. .EZAI .....NOY 

ABOYKOA ET?AN(l3 

. . -Z KATAHA HOOZ £ I ZO I N I ZTPA . 
.TIIN EtH4>l I ZKAAPE I ZO. 

ZANAPAZ TOYZ ZYNOHZOMEN. 
...E PONYTTHPXEN KAIZTHAff. 

...I E N TSlTilN ZAMOGPAK 

. . . I Z ATT O KAe 1 Z TA M E N O 

...ENOYZTHlMZYNOEZiN 

MOAO riAZTOANTirPA 

01 KHZONTEZHPEOHZ 

OnEIOOYM lAHZlOZ 

©OYAIOITE lAHZB 

. . . . T|c|)ANH Z ATT 


.... <ra 

. . . eaaL /you( s . . • 

. . . , . , . uf^ovKoX crpaif ih . . . 

. . S' Kara cts oivurTpa. . . . . 

. To.)v tilnypurOat '^KahpcL<; o 

• s' drOpa«? Toif^ (rvrOrnroiiti (ov's . . . . 

, . ,epov vrrijp'y^ev t<al arijXo) 

. . LP T(o tCop ^afX,o0paK{(tyi- 

, . . 19 d7TOKa0LCrTaiJi€p(o 

. . 1 7/0 US' rrjp (rvvOcaip 

. . . .d)/ToXoyia9 to dvTlypa{f}>or . . . 

. . . . olinjiTOvre^; 7]p€()y](T( ap 

. . . . At)o7ret7X>u AhAT/frtos' 

. . . .Oov AtorrciS>/9 

.... \p)Ticj)dvij^ 






iS:.; ^ 0tc\ 

mep s^ec^# 

X^^gets is aq^itkfiown word, which hl» fi|^ l>fefore.he^ 

• feet"!#ith. ■ ■5.;*:^' -^•■■' v' . ■ 

\XN ■■■ ■'■ ■■■•”"■■■ - ^'■ 

mXfAhAZ 


ilZTHZ Aooei zHZ 
EIPENTEKA IOYEAABo 
3 BAAAbNTftlENrAYTil 
THNSyNEAPEIANoYKA 
THZBobzTHNTIMHNY 
TflTKPEnNTAZ AOlPA 
T PftBOAO NTH N POA I NTH M 
w KA Z A N TOYZTO KO Y Z TOYZ 


KOZIArTEZZAPAKONTAPE 
0ETOZAIAKOZIAZ.TEZ.EA 
KA IOTI^THNZYNEAPEIAI 
T E I AA N PE NTA KO E I A Z K A I T H " . 
isPHME NHZTHZTIMHETArKPE 
TAAYO V " 
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■ = P 


COS xcXtas * •' 

c)co9 ttJs 8o0€Lcr'^9 , i . * . . . r . . 

€i nevre koX ov ika^o 

.... TO i'rri)jSaK\ov TcSt iuLOLvr&i^L .... 
. . . .T^u crvv^peiap ov • • • • 

. . . .Trj<S jSoOS T^y TlflTjV V. . » . . . • . 

.... r&Y ras Xoc7ra(s 

.... re) rpcj^oXov r^v ttoXiv jrip . . . 
. . . .rjvdy;)Kaa‘av rovs t6kov9 rovs. . 
. . . .a^Koaia^ TMerarapaKovTa 7re{pTe. 

.... dero9 §taKoatas recrorai^pa 

. . . Koi on rrjv <rvye^pei,a{y . 

. . , d'7r^a‘)TeiXav TrevraKOcria^ koI ryj. 

. . .p7)pevrf9 rjjs #cpe(5j/ , . . 

. . .TdKaui)Tahvo, , • • 




In this day closing the e;ccavati6ns,at Ilium for ever, I 
cannot but fervently thank Ood for His great metcy, in 



jiirittg th^-fa Si?^ thfe years’ gigantic ©x^^j||tiX)ns, 
fortune Ms happened, no one has been kilfecj, anil -ft© jotte 
has even been seriously hurt. , 


I '■»’ • ..- • 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from most strongly , 
recommending Nikolaos Saphyros'Jannakis, of the neighs 
bouring village of Renkoi, to all those who, sooner or later, 
may wish to make excavations in the Plain of Troy of in 
the neighbourhood, During all my excavations here, since 
April 1870, he has been my attendant, cook, and cashier; 
It is in the latter capacity especially that I find him incom- 
parably useful on account of his honesty, which has been 
well tested, and alsp on account of his knowing the names and 
capabilities of every workman in the Troad. In additibh to 
this, his size and herculean strength, liis cleverness, and his 
thorough knowledge of the Turkish language, are ex^ 
cellently adapted for settling the difficulties which con- 
timlally arise in reference to the excavations with the 
Turkish officials. I must also specially recommend my 
foreman Spiridion Demetrios of Athens, and Captain 
(reorgios Tsirogiannis of Limme in Eubtra, for they have 
here learnt by long experience the easiest way of removing 
colossal masses oi cU^bris, and they have in- addition the 
gift of command. I can also most strongly recoriunend 
my accomplished draughtsman, Polychronios Lempessis, 
of Salamis, who has here made all the drawings of my 
work from Plate 119 to 190;* Lastly, I can speak with 
the utmost satisfaction of my engineer Adolphe Laurent, 
who has nude the ground plans for me from first to last. 


• This refers, of course, to Dr. Schliemann’s Atlas of, photographic 
illustrations, of which all the most valuable are reproduced in Uie ijresent 
translation in a greatly improved style of execution. — IKn.] , 
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Notk a. 

THE RIVER SIMOVS. 

As the present name of the Sirnois, Dtfwbrek^ is not a 'lAirkish word, 
some take it for a corruption of the name 'J'hynilmus, and use it to prove 
that the river — which, flowing ].)ast the foot of the ruins of Ophrynium, 
runs through the north-eastern valley of the Plain of 'I’roy, and falls into 
the Kalifatli Asinak, tlie very ancient bed of the Scamaiider, in front 
of Ilium — is the Thymbrius, and cannot possibly be the Simois. 

To this 1 reply : that there is no example of a fireck word ending in 
os being rendered in Turkish by a word ending in a k ; further that 
Dumbrek must certainly be a corruption of the two d'urkish words 

harck. Don signifies ‘ ice/ and Inirck the ‘ possession* or 
the ‘habitation’; the two words therefore mean much the same thmg as 
containing ice, and the name might be ex|)lained l)y the fact that the inun- 
dations caused by the Simois are frecpicntly frozen over in winter, when 
the whole north-eastern jilain forms a sheet of ice. 'Phroughout antiquity, 
however, the river was called the Simois, for ac’cording to Strabo (XIII. 
r. p. 1.03), the grove dedicated to Hector was situated on a hill near 
Ophrynium ; according to l A cophron (Cassan (/?'(?), the hero was buried 
in Ophrynium ; and according to Virgil,'^ who is the most conscientious 
preserver of ancient traditions. Hector’s tomb w'as situated in a little 
grove on the shores of the Simois. 

,-EnHiL HI. 302-305 : 

‘‘ Ante iirlu.rm in lueo, Siinocnlis ml untliini, 

LilKil>al ciiiori Androinarlur nianesqiur voi alwil 
lleL'Ujiiriim ;ul tiiniuliim, viiiUi f|iu.Mn ciuspitc* inanein, 

El geniinas, cnnsiuii hicriniis, sacravcml mas.” 
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Note B — {continiicii). 

'j. II- l^ist.of the specitic weight in Gramnies of the round stones found in the various depths of the Pcrgamus of ^rpy, and 
w'hich have apparently served as weights. (The depths are in meters.) j % , 
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> Note C. 


Monsieur Ernest Chantre, Assistant Director; 

T,yon, has just sent me the result of the analysis of ' 

made by the celebrated chemist, M. Damour, of Eyoii. I fli^Jed 
Llirce weapons, and sent him tlic drillings. 

No. I. — Drillings from one of the battle-axes of the treasure. 


Atmlysis. 


Deducting the sand contained in it 

(iraiiiines. 

0*3020 

o*oi6o 

Analysed metal .... 

0*2860 


In 10*000 parts. 

'I'liis consi.sts of copper 

fJrainincs. 

0*2740 = 0*9580 

„ „ tin . 

0*0110 = 0*0384 


0*2850 - 0*9964 

No. 2. — Drillings of another battle-axe of the treasure. 

Analysis, 

Grammes. 

0*2970 

Deducting the san<t contained in it 

0*0020 

Analysed metal .... 

0-2950 

'Ihis consists of copper 

In 10 -000 parts. 

Gramnios. 

o* 2675 = 0*9067 

„ „ tin 

0*0255 — 0*0864 


0*2930 = 0*9931 

No. 3. — Drillings from a common 

two-edged axe, found at a 

depth of 3:i feet, and therefore in 

the remains of the Greek 

colony. 

Analysis. 

Deducting the sand contained in it 

Graiiujics. 

0*5280 

0*0070 

Analysed metal .... 

0*5210 





:. ' . . -;r . ' ■'■-.■ ■ ■' 

"■ ■ r> , . . 

In id ’OOP parts. 


Grammes. 

Tliis consists of copper . . 

o’ 4810 = 0*9232 

, '.11^ ; ■ • 

0-0385 = o'o739 


0-5195 ^ 0-9971 

No. 4. — Drillings of one of the I’rojim sling-bullets, externally 

covered with venligris, and internally tlie colour of iron. 


Granmur.s. 

Quantity of analysed metal . - 

0 * 2410 

In 10 • 000 parts. 

Consisting of sul])luir 

0*0470 - 0*1 950 

,, copper . 

o* 1920 - o* 7966 

,, ,, iron 

0*0002 — o*ooo8 

,, quart/; ose 

Athens, JiiNuary j, 187,4. 

0*0005 -- 0*0020 

0*2397 0*9944 

Dk. H. ScifLlKMANN. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT HISSARLIK. 

Bv The liiirroR. 

As soon as Dr. Sclilicmann’s wonderful discoveries at 
llissarlik were made known, one of the most important 
questions tliat arose in the mind of all scholars was : — 
Has he founil any Inscriptions, to throw the certain light 
of written testimony on the language and ethnic affinities, 
the history and social condition, the religion, science, and 
literature, of. the old Inhabitants of the hill, whose records 
form as yet no part of ancient histtjry r 

Dr. Schliemann's private communications during the 
progress of his work had called forth the efforts of eminent 
Orientalists — such as Martin Hang, Kmile Burnouf, and 
Max Midler — to attemj)t the discovery of true writing 
among the vast variety of strange and novel patterns 
impressed u])on the terra-cotta whorls, halls, seals, vases, 
and other objects in his collection ; for some of these 
bore a likeness to written characters which could hardly 
be deepptive.* It mattered not for this enquiry, by 
what name the habitations, whose successive strata were: 

* Dr. Schliemann’s work records several interesting examples of his 
first impressions on this i>oinl, and he appears more often to have mis- 
taken written characters for mere symbols or ornaments than the other 
way. 




[Appenihx. 
o®^ ojpinion 

thfe'^^r obj^ft'fo Ap^t 

^'eve#|ik)m its tcaditioiial )<^4itn to be tlbe Ilium of Homer, 
ti^^site^laf in the track of the pririiitlve migrations of 


the Indo-Suropean race from their cradle in- the East to 
their settlements in the West; and not of one migration 
only, but of their passage to and fro between the shores of 
. Asia and of Europe ; as well as upon the path of their ccwi- 
meree and military expeditions, after they were settled in their 
honies. For, lest we be misled by the arbitrary distinction 
between the continents, which is stereotyped in ’ the names 
of Asia' and Europe — that iS, East and West~it must be 
borne in mind that the Hellespont and Bosporus (as the- 
latter name expresses) were ferries rather than' sundering 
se^j 'and the islands of the yEgean were stepping-stones. 
The close I'.tfinities of the early settlers on both shores had 
long since been proved ; and, in particular, the presence of 
the great Pelasgo-Hellenic or (ira;co-Italic family had been 
traced on both. The very ancient habitation of the north- 
westera parts of Asia Minor* by the Ionians~^xk\Q oriental 
nan^ of the whole Hellenic race — long before their tradi- 
tional colonization from the peninsula of Hellas — had been 
mfiintained by Ernst Curtius twenty years ago,* and more 
j^Hy established by recent Egy'ptologcrs f— thus confirming 
the most ancient ethnic record, that the Isles of the GenMes 
were divided among the families of the Sons of 


• Curtius, Die lemer vor dcr Watiderung, Berlin, 1855. ' 
r , t Ghabas, Etudes sur I' Antiquite historiquc, Paris, 1872, p. 

X Genesis x. 4, 5, The essential letters of the Hebrew naytip jV 
A ire identical with the Greek ION (Ion), and both are eqnivaHnii to the 
the “ younger race ” of the old Aryan traditiohis, whef rnij^ted 
: . the West,, while the elder branch remained in tlie East Otf;,the 

whole .subject the Editor may be permitted to refer to the Stud^its 
Afjtfient History of especially to (.'hapter XX., on the Nations 

of Asia Minor, which contajai.s i discussion of the Hellenic' affinities of 
the Phrygians ind Tmians in particular. • ' 
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ThuSy^bel^r^ 
wa? 4jif^ 
taijtSi 


the4lai^uage,;if th€y; had left 

Among 4® l^^terna engraved ' upon th^ 
other. tcrra-Qottas, many were span found, as Df. Schlieffl^tt 
has .fully, shown, to be the -most ancient sacred ethhleiha;ff 
the Aryan, race' ; and the. discovery of these at all depths 
below tlie riuns: of Greek Iliuna, attested thfe Cpmcnt^ 
Aryan descent of all the nations that had dwelt sueifiessiv'ejy ' 
on the hill before the historic Grecian colony. Th^ab^ 
sence of any; trace of Egyptian influence, and alni^'’' 
equally of Assyrian, seeined to attest an independent and 
. very ancient Aryan eiviliaation ; while the general chatni^is^ . 
of the wOTks in terra-cotta, resembling those found in Cyi^hs 
and.sorae of the islands of the .A^lgean, appeared to bc^|g 
to the style which Professor Conze, of Vienna, had definM 
as the earliest Greek or European Indo-GermanicI 
characters, which looked so exactly like writing,' were ee*j " 
tainly not hierqglyplis in any of their varieties ; nor — ^thod^ 
there were some cuneiform., marks — ^was there ' 

cutieiform writing ; while the tew semblances of PhcfeOT^aii .^, 
characters were soon found to be deceptive. This last fa^i^-^ 
again, helpetl to carry back tlie time of the settlenteat 
of tHis^rlik beyond the age when Greeks and Phoeni^ana; 
lu^^ni^ed into close, relations of civilization on the shoresof 
tlw^^gean, that is, before the date of the Homeric poen|«i 
which are full of allusions to Phamician influence. 

It has often been observed how remarkably new di%. 
coy«rils ^coincide in point of time, just when they ,, are . 
needed . lb throw light upon one another. At the y^r 
inoinent when iDn Schliemann was bringing to light 
resins buried in the Hill of Hissarlik, OrientaHsts 
en|a^ed in deciphering the inscriptions ' found amQn^?:^h^ 
antiquities of , Cyprus/ and ujpoil*: the^ rocTc tablpta in ’ 
island, hy the aid of the still recent resuha 
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isrtefpre^’I^I'vaEhe ^prian characassJiti^ p^ved to 
belong to^a. syllabic alphabetf^ych is a ya^d, fomi -atf the 
■jEu^i|orm writing of Babylonia and Asisyfia, and of an 
brigirt'dlder than the Phoenician. The leaders in this work 
weae Mr. George Smith and Dr. Saihuel Birch, who 
assigned a phonetic value to 33 characters of tjie Cypriote 
syllabary ; and it was followed* up witli especial zeal by 
the lamented young scholar, Dr. Johannes Brandis, w'ho 
determined (as was thought) the remainder of the 60 
signs. His unfinished posthumous Essay on the Deciphcr- 
7nent of the Cyprian Inscriptions forms the lantlmark of 
..the state of enquiry in the year in which Dr. Schliemann 
finished his excavations.* 

To Dk. Martin Hacg belongs the honour of first . 
applying this key to the decipherment of the Hissarlik 
inscriptions. He traced such striking resemblances in some 
of the characters to those of the Cyjirian alphabet, as to 
make out a good primd fade case for their identitj', and he 
seemed to ‘have succeeded in deciphering three words. Two 
of these were formed by the six characters^ on a whorl from 
dys^llliman stratum, which were afterwards seen to be iden- 
ticat^^fe those on another from the same dejith (7 liicters), 
a repetition which seems to show the importance of the 
inscription. Both had been specially noticed and discussed 
by J 3 r. Schliemann on their discovery ; f and they will 
be always memorable in the history of this invespga- 
tion. Haug read these cliaracters ta. i. 0. si. i. go., which 
he interjireted as a dedication, Oeito Xtyw, “ to the divine 
Sigo,” a deity whose name was found in Sigeum, the 
Scamander, anti even Sicyon ; and he thought he tatced 
. dhfe same name on two of Schliemann’s small .funnels 
■^M6 s.' I45, 146, p. 191).^ But the deity was otlierwise as 

* Brandis,, Vcrsuch zur Eniziff'enaif^ dcr Kyprioten Schriffy Berlin, 
See also the Life of Brandis hy \ Jidiamris 

Lcbemhild^ voo Ern.st Curtins, 1S73. t See pp. 83, 137, i6t, 

X ‘"I'he Atigsburg Gazette’ {Augshurfprr Allgarmm 












II nkniaw^ . as 

forc^ $ ,«n(|ii^^«^^,^l|ugtWas 

bis cesul^ts rni^t lje pmnounced at best: 



“ Fragments of broken words and thoughts, 
' glihliipses of the trtie.” 



Nt«. 20®i 293* 'fwo Trojan Wliorl^ from the same depth (7 m.) with an identical inscriptidns*' . 

It was witli such a conviction that the enquiry ,rw^ 
taken up by Professor Theoijork Gomferz, of Vienp^Vf 
whose words arc wclP worth quoting as a lesson in' the 
method of investigation : “ One circumstance alone ap- 
peared to me consoling, namely, that I did not find rhysdf 
obliged to add a new hypothesis to the numerous ones 
already existing, 'and that I felt it still possible to abide, by 
Hang’s discovery, were it only as a starting-pSK^i' 
further efforts. For the beginning of continuity iMcnquif^^ 
is always the surest harbinger of approaching sncccssP 
After making one correction in Hang’s reading of the above 
interiptiori, he still found it quite unintelligible, till^ the 
thbpght struck, him of reading it from right to left round 


* The whorl on the left hand (the one discusseil hy Haug and.Clom- 
p,erzy,is engraved from M. Burnoufs more accurate drawing in ow 
lithd^phed Plate LI., No. 496; the other is given .at page 161 ; jjut '' 
diey ate repeated here (from Schlicmann’s Atlas, PI. 13, No. 432,'P]|>^^ . 
No. .408) » order to exhibit their identity. It is remarkable, tlrit t^^, : 
wlj^rls, belonging to an age, when writing was already known; 
cbfee, both in material and work. 

+ Profikor Gorhpcrz gave an interesting and eloquent -accoUiV'*;; 
of his labours and their results in tw'o papers in the ‘ Vientui Evening • 
Vo^'_tfViener Abehdpdsf) iot May 6th, .and June 26th, ,11174. t 
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TROV AHI 




No. 894. ta. „ ‘ f- **• 

No. 894. The above Inscription developed (7 M.). 



divine General or Prince,” an interpretation which Professor 
Max Muller proppunced to be “ almost beyond^rjg|sonable 
doubt”* We deem this solution worthy of special f«pprd, 
both as a landmark in the history of the investigation, _and 
still more as a striking example of the power of mere 
coincidence to produce combinations that seem to, bear 
the stamp of truth, 

r Tiie other inscriptions, of which Professor Gomjferz 
proposed solutions, were the following : First, three tetters 
on the terra-cotta seal, also from the Trojan strafem, 
rntntioned in the * Introduction ’(No. 4 » P- 2,4; Pi- ipj Noi. 
555 hr Schliemann’s Atlas), which Professor Max Midler 



No. 295. Inscription on a Trojan /Seal (7 m.) 


at one time tempted to read as the very name of 
(j^ the ‘Academy’ for May 16, i874> p; 546); -^^^e 


' No. 396. Inscription on a Trojan Wh'ctstnhe (7 wrj; ^ ^ ' 

- second, vraaythe “Splendidly engraved inscription^’ rohiid ' 
’ th^':|«ae bf-the whetstone of red slate 

' yy , ■■ ; 



i» 7 A] ■ 

No: 3474 » 


Nps. 3afi5^3 a*Ki' 3478, Adas), 'wher^ howevsar, afe^t biic- 


(r^) 4<NimrLI^*X‘ 

No. 297. Inscription oh a Trojan Vaib from the Palace (8 M.).. 

third of the iiiscription is wanting. The fourth is on. a 
whorl from the lotuer limit oi the Trojan stratuni. 


^ A |\ PN 

No. 298. Trojan Whorl, with No. 299. The Inscription developed (lo m.). V--' 

an Inscription (10 m.). ' . ' . 

Comp. PI. XXV H., No. 3^9. This also is of very coarse work. 

0 ' • . 

The above record of the process of the investigatioh 
will still possess great historical interest, long after the 
results shall have emerged (as we trust) from the cloud 
which, for the moment, has come over our hopes ; and 
we believe that its interest will be increased by stiting 
the present position of the case in the words of Professof, 
Gomperz himself *: — - 

. “ Theie is not, and there cannot be, the slightest doubt that Pro- 
fessor Ifaug at Munich was perfectly right, when he first identified the 
symbols found on several of the Hissarlik vases, &c., with Cypriote 
characters, J was right too in following up the track, and I think still 
that k have scarcely once been wrong in identifying those symbols with 
these characters. Furthermore, my general inferences drawn from the 
fiict, that the Cypriote syllabic writing occurs out of Cyprus, and asso- 
ciate '^ith. what 1 rightly have called pre-Homuric objects of art, I still 
.think unassailable. . But — I cannot go further than this ! My attehipt 
at decipfiering thqs^ inscriptions I now look upon as abortive ! I hasten, 
to addj that f d^ not thiiik I deserve any reproach in the mattet;, ' t 
utilked to the best of ipy abilities the progress which till then had Ben 
made in the deciphe|Ti(^ Cypriote inscriptions found in Cy^ue. i 

• From a letter to the Editor, dated Vienna, Dec. gth, 1874, vyrltten 
in Eiiglish, as here quoted. 
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Uisil 60 !l^ the 

pbt&ietic Ocbr^^^imth ana^fejr/^ 

asGerfciified fbiShose dferact^s. " mv^^aPtors hid been 

only '^vtially tight ! “WohderfiiSi&d^ it b, that, ai^jilyingpia I clid a 
keyv partially right and .i^rtianyr^roi^ good aind intelligible Gre^k 
wojpdS/: eitn^fi^d. It was a most mrvelidhs eoinddcn^ — rljut’ notliing. 
elscj a mere fortuitous coincidence, * 

“The labour of ascertaining "the phonetic value of the Cypriote 
characters Iws since been taken up by several Gerinan scholars^, pr. 
Mpdtz Schmidt, Professor at J ena, and Messrs. Dcecke ami Sie^smutid 
a|-Strasbuxg, and to a candid critic there cannbt remain a doubt that 
th^ arc rights and that I (together with Smith and Brju^is) was 


- Sudh a frank, truth-loving spirit in the enquirer is as 
sure a guarantee of ultimate success as that “ contimiity in 
the enquiry/’ which Gomperz still holds to be established. 
In -ja word, the right track is known, but the sign-posts 
hatve to be rectified; the key is found, but its wards need 
some fresh adjustment; and we may soon hope for results 
fkir rtiore fruitful than those of which, for a moment only, 
we have been disappointed. 

Meanwhile it is well to put on. record Professor Goni-r 
petz’s reply to the objections that may be brought forward 
against the probable conclusion that, even before the 


* Professor Gomperz adds that his change of opinion wSs at- once 
communicated to Moritz Schmidt, and published by him in a i)6stscnpt 
to" his work, ‘ Die Inschrift von Idalion imd dajs Kyprischc Syllabar.’ 
It has also been puldishcd l^y Gomperz’s collcagiie, Ih-ofeSsot^CoinzP, in 
:m article on Schliemann’s discoveries in the ‘ Preussische JadifbUCher.’ 


'fhe Acadenty of November 28th, 1874 (p. 591), quotes the 
Nation ycit, following summary of the proceedings at the nqtj^ipg of 
hfeld in New York at the end of October 
elaborate and interesting of the 
criticism of the Progress of 
fnsmftimSj pun original additiom, hy Mr, J. 

;lat^t and best German investigator in this field, Moritz ScriiiiioT, 
laments that he has not, in trustworthy form, the matefial ^froni' the 


Di Cesnola collections ; this Mr. Hall has undertaken to furnish him.” 

We h4Ve;.;now a fresh reason to lament the misfortune by f^wlj^h riie 
Di Gesnola collection was lost to diir Museum. ^ 
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Homeri€.,tin^ 

“ For this only djpi^sed by ahde^^^ p^iisihly 

urthistoric traditicSi, such-as the denial of the-settlement 6f A‘si^ 



by European Greeks;* hot by iibally historical facts-^for instance,^ - 
total absence of any mention of the art of wriring iri^iese very Homerici 
pbcins. ' ■ ■ ' 

“ ribwVer this objection-let it count for as much or as little hS It 
may— affects n^ only our decipherings, but also a firmly e'stabKsfied a^d; 
(jiiite undeniable fact, the existence of a Cyprian syllabic writing. Fat 
that a nation which knew of a written language, simple "alid ‘ ai 
the Ph^ician with its facility of su[)plying the vowels, should pre^f 
one like the Cyprian, full of the most troublesome character^ ^ and 
subject to the worst ambiguity, is surely as itfthkcly as that a iia&ih m 
IiosseSsion of the needle-gun should return to tire use of the battle-a»e. - 
However, in the ninth and at latest in the eighth century (aijd.ye,^: * 
probably much earlier) the Greeks viust already Have been acquainted;^ 
with the so-called Phoenician writing, which at that time was employed 
with equal readiness both in Moab and in Nineveh. Hence the Cyptiah* 
writing must have found its way among the Greeks before this epoch 
(and we may almost safely say a considerable time before tliis epoch, 
otherwise how could it have taken firm root in Cyprus only ?) My 
opinion is that we shall soon find the definite outlines of ah epoch;of 
Greek culture, or semi-culture, which I should be inclined to name the 
pre-Cadmean, decline .pf . which may probably be dated from the 
mighty impulse which the conquest of Canaan; by the Israelites (abput ' 
1300) gave to tlic migration and the colonization of the Phcenicians.” *- 


We are enabled, by a communication from Dr. Schlie- 
ms^nn, to present a list of all the objects in his collection, 
which Professor Gomperz has recognised as bearing In- 
scriptibr^^ all of which are figured in our work. We also 
appehd.'the TjJ^^/// at which each objectwas found, inasmuch 
as thif -^termines to which of the nations, that dwelt suc- 

Ilium, each inscription is, 
means the least inter^ting^l^^^ 

inthe'^jiky^^ ■ 

"It undeFstood, of course, that this isV in^ 

strongest senses a first provisional list” of the results of 


$ 06 ^ 38 . Schroder, Dii phpnidsche Sprache ; 1869, p; i, fpl. 
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TROY AND -ITS, 


an. oily just- begiUii^ V ‘bc^^ that we coultl 

make no kiconsiderable aj%^|Kins to it r BuJ' we await the 
verdiqt of the tnore competept .enquiriers who^are now 
engaged in ■%he research. Their labours may . show that the 
Urwest siratmi ^ remains is not destitute of traces of a 
written language, a j would appear at first sight from the 
List. Meanwhile the great preponderance of known in- 
scriptions Irom the “Trojan stratum” (7-1 0 ii.) of Dr. 
Scbliemann is very striking : n out of the i 8 belong to 
it. But the ethnic affinity between the Trojans and their 
successors, already attested by many proofs, is now con- 
firmed by five inscriptions in the Cyprian character from 
the depths of 4, 5, and 6 meters (Nos. 5, 6, 7, la and i6 
in the List). The two funnels (Nos. 17, 18) are turnished 
by the uppermost stratum: each, bears only a single letter, 
which appears also to be Cyprian ; but there would seem to 
be still some doubt whether it may not be Phmnician. 
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Besides tlie nujnbeiSj^ pur own,engravings, those of Schlieffian^* ■> , 
Atlas,^^ giyeo,,:ss :thf^^ve been hitherto used for reference; in the :|| 
dislv^on by Hauft-^on^ere, Max Muller, and other scholars. ; ; ? 
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JBRAUJS. 


INJUEX. 


CUPS. 


Braiui^ yulws) 46^ 1 1 1. 

JBrottsi% some of the objects xX the 
to be ot 361. 

Bnuk handky'^ti^mc, of terra-cotta, 
Avith holei for thq bristles, 297. 
Buddha^ sculptured foot-print of, \yith 
the and hiy$tic rose, 103. 
BmUimgSy of the first settlers, of stones 
v ^ joined with earth, 14, 134, 155-6. 

, of the second (or Trojans), of 

unburnt bricks with some stone 
foundations, 24, 96, 1 56, 302. 

— , of the third settlers, of small 
stones joined w ith earth, 28, 166. 

of the fourth settlers, the wooden 

29, 17. 

Greek Ilium, of hewn stone, 

, great ruins of, 12.S, 132, 133, 134. 

— , Trojan, ciuarryuscd for, 140, 141. 

Trojan, burnt, 301, 302. 

— — ^ proofs of their successive 

ages, 302. 

on north platform, 316, 

opinion of Lechevalier 
for,', as the site of Troy, erroneous, 
43^ 123, I24,.2iy; no remains of a 
great‘dt>vthfilK^^ 4^ ; the triic site of 
Gergis, 44 ; 'reply 10 the arguments 
of M. Nikolaidcs for the site of, 
1^3; the springs at, 176; 
further excavations at, 3 1 8. 
BurnoufiJ'^mtle^ explains the Aryan 
' syitibofs, 47, 51 ; quotation from, 
103,- 16 j ; his drawings of whorls, 
vi., xliv. 

BfeBresXj discovery of. 100 ; support- 
ing the temple, 222 ; uncovering of 
great, 233. 

Byzantine remains, supposed, 230,25.0 ; 
none at HissarJik, 32, 272, 319, 320. 

C. 

Caldron^ copper, in the Treasure, 324. 
Cak^ert^ Mr, Franks 70, 71, 144,^77, 
245 ; reply to his article, 270, 275, 
,318,319,320. 

miniature, of terrarCotta, pro- 
bably for salt-cellai's, 79. 

Carrousel tof), name applied to 
the whorls, 16, 63. ( WUORLS.) 


Cellar y a small Greek, 279. 

Celfyrsy none fouhdv great earthen jars 
used instead of, 14^. (,Sec Jars.) 

Chanat Te/nly nloujid of, 72. 

C/iesty inlaid piece of vterra-cotta, siiji- 
posed to be tlic lid of a, 129, 130 ; 
the chest which held the Treasure, 
332 ; its key, 333 ; vtreasurcrchcsts of 
Priam and Achilles, 333.’' 

Ckimesray the, of Homer, 320, 

Chinese Libation Cupy 3-6-7. 

Chip laky proposed site of Troy at, 
refuted by absence of remains, 45. 

Xhronology of Troy\ 12, 27. 

' wallSy covered w itli ashes of a 
con llagration, 1 6. (Sec \V a j .1 .s .) 

Civilization^ progressive decline in, 
among the successive inhabitants of 
the hill, 29 j higlicr, below whal 
seemed the Stone Age,^' 75 ; marks 
of, increasing with depth reached, 

82, 128, 134. 

CoinSy Greek and Roman foujid at 
Hissarlik ; none later than Ctmslans 
II., and Constantine II., 32, 62, 64- 
65, 206, 207, 253, 354. 

Cop/tery silver, and gold, coiUcrnpora- 
neous use of, for tools, \vea])on.s, 
vases and ornaincnts, 22 ; Trojan im- 
plements and weapons of 82 ; nails 
and pins witli gold and eleetruin 
heads, 253, 254 ; curious plate of, 
in the Treasure, 325 ; vase in the 
Treasure, ibid, ; helmets and a lance, 
279, 281 ; objects comparatively few, 
as they may have been melted down 
again and again, 269, 270. 

Co7'ers, for vases, of tena-cotta ; with 
crown-shaped handles, 25, 48, 86, 95, 
26S ; with a single arched liaiidle, 
29G ; with the face of an owl, 34, 
17 1 ; with human faces, but still ap- 
proaching the owl, 115, 268. 

Crucible of terra-cotta, still containing 
some copper, 283. 

Crystal hexagon of, 2G0. 

Cups, long two-handled, of terra-cotta, 
^ 7 i .95 J hirgcr and finer in the 
Trojan stratum, 158, than in the 
fourth stratum, 166, 17 1 ; a very 
large one, 2f)3r {See Aimm 

Kvir^Wou.) 



CUTTINGS. 


INDEX. 


GOLD. 
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on tlie north side, 61, 62 ; 
grcnt, constriictidh of, 88 ; new, 186 ; 
new, from S. E. to N. W., 230.; 

L'y Under of felsparvH^e tlic Assyrian 
signet cylinders, 312. 

Cyprian Inscriptions (Appendix), 365, 
366; the key lo the Trojan, 366; 
progress of their decipheniteiit, 369, 

370. 

D. 

Dag\i;;crs^ copper, found in the Treasure, 
33 * » 3 32 . (‘SVv W K APONS. ) 

D amour ^ M,, his analysis of Troja^ 
metal, 361. 

Depths at which the objects were found 
carefully noted, 27, 219. 

Drdwiuiis of the objects found, 357. 
DSris, Diagram of the strata of, 10. 

— , thickness of, above native rock, 

123 ; depth of, unexampled in the 
world, 217, 218; supposed, of the 
temple of Athena, 221, 222. 
i)cmetrius,oi Scepsis, his site for Troy 
at the ‘‘ Village of the Ilians’’ adopted 
by Strabo, 41 ; refuted, 42. 

uficjjiKvTTfXXovP 15, 5^? ^28, 

3i3"'3i^j the great golden one of 
the Treasure, 326-7. 

Destruction of walls of former settlers, 
156, 157; of third town, 170; of 
Tj qjan buildings, in excavating below 
them, 348. 

Diadems, the two golden, found in the 
Treasun:, 335, 336. 

DiiJi^rajn of 'the successive strata of 
ruins at Hissarlik, lo. 

Dishes, terra-cotta, with side-rings, 155, 
J72, 21*5 ; {<l>uiKai, patera^, of silver, 
in the Treasure, 329. 

Draiuin^s^ care in making, 219; an 
artist taken to make good, 225, 
Dumbrek Su, the ancient Simois, 358. 

E. 

Ear-rings, of silver, gold, and clcctrum, 

164, 165 ; of gold, found in the Trea- 
sure, their unique form, nS, 119, 

336, 337. 

Kbony, piece of a musical instrument, 

165. ^ 


Electrum, a mixture of gold and silver, 
*65 j 254, 327; objects of, found, ibhl^ 
334 . 

Emblems, Aryan, on the whorls, balls, 
&c. ; their significance, 101, 102 ; 
occurrence of, among other Aryan 
nations, 102 ; mentioned in old 
Indian literature, 102, 103 ; solar, 
and rotating wheels, 136, 137. 

Epithets, Homeric, of Ilium, suitable 
to His.sarlik, 124, 125. 

Etymology 125, 126. 

Excavations, the “ grandmother of 
the,’’ 316 ; final close of the, 356 ; 
intended resumption of, fefiicc, 
p. xxiii, Works.) 

Explorers, advice to future, 346^^ 

E. 

Falcon, the, an Aryan emblem on the 
terra-cottas, 120, 135. 

Fever, dangers from, 62, 258. 

Fire, marks of great in llie rpp? *09, 
133, 228, 277, 347 j narrm\r"' escape 
from, 275. 

Firmani for makmg tlie. excavations, 

59. 

Forlijicafions, of the hill, 289, 290 ; 
further discoveries of, 322. {Sec 
Walls.) , , 

Funereal Urns, {See U RNS.) ’ ' . . . ^ 

Funnels, small, of terra-cotta; witfi in- 
scriptions, 1 91. V 

G. 

Gate, discovery of a doiilde, wath cop- 
per bolts, 302, 303 ; the Sciean, of 
Homer, 303-305. 

Genealogy of the kings of Troy, 123. 

Georgias Photidas, 1 16. 

Gergisj identified vith the ruins at 
Bunarbashi, 44, 245. 

Goblets; curious terra-cotta, 317 ; of 
gold, silver, and electrum, found in 
the Treasure, 325, 327, 329. 

, the double- handled. {See 

afKluKviriWov.) 

Gold, modes of working, 327. 

ornaments of. {See OknA- 

MliNTS.) . 
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Go/fi, Tkkasurk.) 

Prafess'or, on the Trojan 
and Cyprian inscriptions (Apj^endix) 
- 3 <> 7 i 37 o/ 

camp, 179, 

^^nsijfiptions. (;SV«? I nscriptions.) 

, city of Ilium, area of, 217.- 
^--r^'sculptumt tuarbl^^^ 226. 

house, discovery of, 254, 255. 

— ’ bas-relief, remarks on, 255, 257. 

votive discs of diorite, 269' 

-- — statuettes and vessels, 317, 343. 

{See Tkrka-cottas.) ; 

Gfrek jRaci\ aftiiiity of the Trojans to ! 

theTAppendix), p. 364. ;■ 

GroS^^eorgiU places Homer’s Troy 
at Hissarlik, 46. 

H. 

Hammer (Jjatfm'jfj) only once mentioned • 
in Homer, 270. (AVv iMlM.r.MKN rs ; 
and SaoNR.) 

Htifidics of sticks or sceptres, 260, 265. ; 

dA/rZ/;/, finds the key to 
the Trojan Inscriptions •Appendix". = 

36^... / 

flaress ah Amin ^ fhc terra- 

cotta, signr^inl the T^Ipon and four ; 
seasons, 120. 

at Hissarlik, 142, 198. 

/A£:4v*, his so-called tomb and grove, 

. at Ophrynium, 74, 177 ; place of his . 
dciathyi|ft 195. ! 

Hcimel^er^sis, Trojan, their structure, ' 
28b. 

Helmets^ found on the skulls of Trojan | 
warriors, 279 ; found in the Palace, \ 

■ 353- , . . . ■ . ' i 

])crsonilication of, ^asPx -headed ; 
Clipa 1 13, 1 14, 293, 353. i 

Herodotus^ quoted, 12. ! 

IJicroglypJna on lerr.i-coltas from the ] 

. ’ Greek stratum, 291, 352. j 

Hippotavius of terra-cotta, a sign of _ 
intercourse with Egypt, 228, 270. j 
the hill ofi ruins upon, 14 ; | 
limit of Troy’s extent, 18; modern | 
authorities in favour of, 46 ; the l 
name means ‘‘ fortress,” 60 ; de- 
scription of, 58 ; the Acropolis of the 
tjTeek Ilium, 60, 6r ; search for ife 
limiib, 61 ; panoramic ^ndew from;''i. 


^68, 69 ; growth’of tlie Hill, 97 ,• great 
‘ increase of Hilt tb eiaxii, ^27. 

Homct\ knew the Troad, but lii;, 
knowledge of *Troy only traditional, 
itS, 20, 305 ; jKietic exaggerations 
of its extent^ 344-346 ; hh hot atul 
cold fountains of .Scamander, 195 ; 
his Great Tower of Ilium, 30 t, 204 ; 
stone implements not mentioned by, 
270, 271. 

- — the lliad^ quoted, 19, 26, 69, 71; 
1.21, 123, \y>, 138, 147, 179, 195, 197,- 

203, 232, 223, 238, 248, 265, 270, 27'J , 

280, 281, 305, 314, 334, 326, -32^/ 

333, 335v 336, 337, 345, 34<3. 

— -r, the Odysfiey^ quoted j 1 29, 505 /T - 
Houses y Trojan, discovered, 133 : 
spacious, 155, 156: mode of build- 
ing, Hfid. ; easily crushed, dad. ; 
several storeys high, 345 ; built of 
sun-dried bricks, only the imijortant 
biiililings being of small stones 
joined with earth. 273, 549. 

, succession beneath the temple, 

in strata of different ages, with marks 
of destruction by lire, 289, 290. 

two large, of tiifferent dates, 

above the Sca:an Gale, jot ; the 
up})ei and later one, above I’rlam's 
palace, 302, 304 ; objects found there, 
3t4, 315. (.SVv Palack.) 

, on the N. side of the hill, and 

objects found there, 351. 
Hinnminy-top.^ a Trojan, 192. 
Hurricane., continual, on Homer’s 
windy Ilium; ” 185. 


/nSfi, Mcimt, name of, r2i ; the Trojans 
dwelt first on its spurs, 123 ; snow- 
clad summits of, but snowy^not 
perpetual, 70, 121, - '' 

Idols., of the Ilian Athena, 35, 36, roo, 
H2, 154, 155, 163, 164, 170, t72, 229. 
334, 235, 236, 260, 292, 296, 353. 

— of terra-cotta, marble, &c., found 
in all the prc-Hellenic strata, 34-38, 
&c.; one of state, 260. 

-Ilians., village of the ; no traces of 
{habhatiofi at, 43, 70, 85; 93, 180. 
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Ilium (Homcr-s /'lXifjs , first founded 
Ijy Diirdaniis in tlxc Plain,t j25; 
etymology of the name, 125, {See 

I'KOY.) > . 

tireek, built under the Lydian 
tlominion, about ^oo I 5 .c., 12, 13, 
174; its duration, 13, 30 ; extent 
and population, 32, 198 ; site de- 
scribed, 57, 58 ; Greek buildings, 
*73. 174; springs in front of, 194, 
196 ; name of, given to the ruins 
at Hissariik, 211 ; patronage of, by 
the Julii, 232; relation of kings 
Antiochus 1 . and III. to, 244, 246; 
si^ uninhabited since the end of the 
fonhh century', 318; confused with 
Alexandria Troas, 319. 

Imay;(S^ of the owl -faced Athena. {Sec 
liajLS and A’I HKNA.) 

Implements of stone and copper, 
found ti.)gethcr, 28, 30, 8r, 83 ; stone, 
of t he earliest settlers, 94 ; stojie, 
flirt licr discoveries of, 112, 163, tH:c. ; 
stone, coarser in third stratum, 
167 ; of copper, of the fourth set- 
tlers, 173 ; stone, copper, and 
silver, found on tlic Tower, 213 ; of 
stone and copper, 238, 261, 262 ; 
stone, at small depths, 251, 252; 
smaller (juanlily of copper than 
stone explained, 269, 270 ; stone, 
2S5 ; found in Priam’s house, 311, 
3 * 3 - 

Inscripiions^ proving the use of a 
written language, 23, 25, 51. 

, supposed, 83, 84, 96, T30; re- 
marks on, 137, 138, f6i. 

, Trojan, in the Cyprian character, 

jirogress of the attempts to decipher 
them, and conclusions drawn from j 
them. (Appendix, pp. 363, foil.) ; 
List of, 373. 

Appendix), 366, 369, foil. I 

, Greeks 67, 68, 205 ; in honour of | 

Cains Ciesar, 23 r. i 

, discussion of two important, 240, j 

247 ; on base of a statue, 297 ; in j 
honour of C. Claudius Nero, 298, j 
299 ; on vases found in the Palace, j 
339 ; Greek, 355^ 356. j 

Instruments, (See. I MFLEM KN TS.) j 

tuterruptlons of ' the . wofk> through I 


weather and Greek festivals,. 90, 122, 
224, 300; from dhc continual hun U 
cane on the hill, 185. 

Iron, absence ofi 31, 25J; doeSvimt 
imply that it was not used, 31. 

y?w/, ornaments of, 149, 165 ; .orna- 
mented pieces of ilules and lyres, 25, 
27, 23d;' .2644 prettily deeoratted| 
tube of, 26S. . 'I 

J. 

Jars, Greek, for water and wine, 175 ; 
Troj.'in, large, used for cellars, 140, 
239, 251, 277; the nine colossal, 

290. M' 

Jerusalem,, depth of dlbris at, '2i8;' 

Jitys, terra-cotta, with long necliS.bent 
kck, 87, ri4, 159, 166, 214, 236; 
curious double, 152 ; with two necks, 
35 *‘ 

, large silver, of the Treasure, in 

which the small gold jewels were 
found, 329. 

K. 

Key of the f re:^(jji^-chest, 333. 

Knives, Hint, 275 - 

(See ]MPr,EMENT.s.) 

Kofislantijtos Kolohos, 198, 199. 

L. 

Lamps, little bowls perhapis used f"* ? 
190; r 

, Greek, 292, 317. 

Lance-heads, copp^i**> one found ])csklc 
a warrior’s skeleton in the Ikdacc,' 
279 ; found in the 'rrcasiirc; 329, 
3^0; mode of fastening to the 
shaft, 331. {See WEAPONS.) 

Lande/ er, Professor, on the material 
and colouring of the terra-cpltas, 49; 
his amilysis of the copper objects of 
the Treasure, 34 -* 

Lanyrnaye of the Trojan Inscriptions, 
probably Greek (Appendix), 369, 
foil. 

Laurent, Adolphe, the engineer, 98, 
99, 108, 1 16; his ground plans, 357. 

J.ead, a pig of, /.6\ a plate stamped 

. with a pig s head (Greek), 317. 
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Lilhtfiofis^ probable use of the heitas 
(l/AtpiKi^fXXnvj for, 326 ; a Chinese 
cup for, 327. 

LigfiiHini^y syiubol of, on the whorls, 

LionSy formerly in the Troad, 260; 

. ; lion-headed handle of a sceptre, 260. 

cultivation of, 22^, 226. 
^d^ysitnac/utSy wall of Greek Ilium, built 
by, 31, 58, 127, 18s, 230, 23 T. 

, theatre of, 198. 

M. 

Medals, {See Coins.) 

Medicine; fever and quinine, 88; 
wounds and arnica, 89 ; blood-letting* 
priest-doctors, 14 1 ; ellicacy of sea- 
l.Kiths, 141, 142 ; ingralilude of 

peasants cured, 142. 

Mctalsy found in various strata, 31. 

, copper and bron/o, silver, gold, 

lead, 22, 31, <8:c. ; no iron or tin, 31, 

, hardlv a trace in third stratum, 

166. ' 

MeterSy Table of, in English measures, 

Me/tj/>i! ‘o( the Sun- God, 32, 145, 223, 
256, 25;. 

Mtirodnnis, statue of, 297. 

Mill-stoncsy 79, 87, 151, 155, 163. 
Monoi^ramSy on the stones of the wall 
of Lysimachiis, 23 f. 

Moulds of mica-schist, for casting im- 
plements and ornaments of copper, 
82, 88, no, 139, 162, 173, 353, 260, 
269. 

MousCy the, as an emblem, 186. 
Musicai Ifisintmcnls^ fragmentsof, 25, 
27, 164, 165, 169, 230, 2O4. 

Myrina, Tumulus of. (See I’A'I IKA.) ‘ 

N. 

N'aiis, of copper, 150, 253, 254, 261, 
A'ikfddideSy Mr. G.y reply to his article, 
175, full. 

A^ovelfy of the DiscoverieSy and conse- 
quent changes of opinion, 12, 

O. 

O/^/Vr/j’jtlie* great, aimed at in the ex- 
cavations, 80, 96, 97. 

Objects dimwredy 64 ; 1 e*'ifw of, 92, 


96; of gold, silver, copper, and ivory, 
149; bracelets and ear-rings of 
silver, gold, and clectrum, 164, 165 ; 
pins, &c., of ivory and bone, if)5 ; 
various, 165; little bowls, probably 
for lamps, 190; funnels, 19 1; mon- 
than 100,000 fouiKl, to the end of 
1872, 218 ; sling-bullets, 230 ; various, 
260, 264 ; a crucible with copper still 
in it, 283 ; found to the east of the 
Tower, 291. 

Ophryniu?ny X\\\m of, 74, 177. 

OruantentSy of gold, silver, copper, and 
ivoiy, 149, 150, 164, 165. 

Owl faced co\'crs, 47, 48. 
idols. {Sec Inoi.s.) 

vases, 78, 229, cS:c. ; found in the 

Palace, 340. 

Owl-hcadtd goddess, 20, 23 ; Ih'o- 
fessor Max Muller on the, 54. {See 
.XtiH'INa.) 

Oxdieaded idols, old ie[)rcsentation of 
the goddess Mera, 113; expected 
discovery of, 113, 114; handles in 
terra-cotta, 293, 294, 353. 

P. 

Painted Vases y only two fragments of, 
55 , 193 - 

Palace of tVianiy discovciy of, 276 : 
description of, 305, 306 ; objects 
found in it, 307-3U, 333 » 334 ; 
another room discovered, 340; ob- 
jects found there, 341, foil. 

J\iveiHcnts ; of tlags on road through 
tlie .Scioaii Gale, 16, 2S7, 302 ; the 
part calcined by the conllagratioii, 
perishing by exposure to the air, 
354: 355 ; of white sea- pebbles, 3:;!. 

Peys of terra-cotta, for hanging up 
clothes, 320. 

Peryaniiis of Troy, 117, 211 ; as dis- 
tinct from the city, an invention ol 
Jloiner, 18. (P>ut sec I’rcface, p. xvi.) 

Pillarsy no trace of, l)elow the Greek 
stratum, 211 ; not mentioned in the 
Iliad, 311 . 

, Corinthian y of the age of Con- 
stantine, 30, 230, 239, 250, 320. 

/V//.rof copper, ivory, and bone, 1 50, 165, 
-53? 254 ; copper, molten together 
in the Imrning of the Palace, 312. 
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riiii^ie of insects and scorpions, 198. | 

Pliiti's, Trojan, turned by the potter, j 
[14,215,263. j 

Platform^ gJ'cat, on the north, 99 ; j 
proj:5rcss of, 108, 127, 185. j 

, on the south, 127. I 

, a third dug, 144. j 

Polychronios Lempessh^ the draughts- ! 

man, commended, 357. | 

Pot toy ^ splendid remains of Trojan, j 
25 ; coarser, in the third stiMtinn, j 
27 ; fragments of Hellenic, 44 ; an- • 
cient types of, still made in the : 
Troad, 47 ; colouring, materials of : 
the, 49, 50 ; of tine workmanship, ; 
75 ; resembles the Cyprian and that : 
found at Thera and Therasia, 115; i 
of lowest stratum, distinct from i 
the next above, 153 ; resembles the • 
Etruscan in quality only, 153; of 
second settlers, various forms, [58, 1 
1 59 ; in third stratum, various forms, | 
167 ; of fourth settlers, inferior, 170 ; 
articles of, 190, 191 ; found on the j 
'rower, 213, 215 ; various, 262, 263, ! 
285 ; with Egyptian hieroglyphics, ; 
291 ; Greek, 127, ' 

Prayer^ man in attitude of, on a whorl, | 

135. , ^ ; 

Priam^ where he sat to view the Greek i 
forces, 304, 305 ; his Palace, 276, ' 
306, foil. ; his Treasure, 22, 323, foil. : 

PaT.ACK ; 'rUKASUKK.) ! 

, why the author uses the name, 

20, and Preface, xxiii.-xxiv. 

Priapi of stone and terra-cotta, 78. 
Pythcas^ sculptor, of Argos, 298. 

O. 

Quarry used for the buildings at Troy, 

140. 

Quoits^ 94, 154, 'itc. 

R. 

Rain^ injury done by, 221. 

Remains^ ancient undisturbed, in, 

1 1 2 ; admirable, in lowest stratum 
but one, 148, 149 J in the lowest 
stratum, 154 ; of an Aryan race, [66 ; 
of house walls, 264. 

- , liuinan, paucity of, 210. 


Reservoir of the Temple, 249. 

Restoration of broken Icrra-cottus, 41. 

Results of the excavations, 92, 216, 346 ; 
and Introduction passim. 

Road, j)avcd with flags, through the 
Sca:an (iate, [6, 287, 302, 305. 

Rosa A/ysiica, an Aryan emblem on„ 
the whorls, 160, 207. 

S. 

Siurijices, traces of, 108, 109. 

Saimandcr, the river and its ancient 
course, 72 -74, T77» I79» 

Savan Gate, the double, j 6, 26, 287, 
303 ; plan of, 306. (See RoaD.) 

, co])per bolts found in both gate- 
ways, 302. 

Sceptre, the lb)mcric, 265. 

Schliemann, Dr. Henry, born at Kalk- 
horst, in Mccklciiburg-Schwcrin, 3 ; 
enthusiasm as a boy .for the (h'cek 
heroic legends, ib. ; early disadvan- 
tages, 3 ; shipwreck, 4 ; self-tuition, 

5 ; goes to Russia, 7 ; le.irns (.ireek, 
7 ; his travels, 7 ; gains an independ- 
ent fortune, 8 * visits Ithaca, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Troy, 8 ; devotes his 
life and fortune to avclueology, 8 ; 
summary of his work at Hissarlik, 
the site of Troy, Introduction, 12, 
foil. ; excavations in 1S71, Chaps. 
I.-Y., pp. 59-97 ; in [872, Chaps. VI. 
-.\1V'., pp. 98-223 : in 1S73, Chaps. 
XV. XXHI., pp. 224-353. 

Schlicmann, Madame, a Greek lady, 
enthusiastic for (jivek archieology, 
62; arrival of, in 1871, 59; linds 
tcrra-coltiis, 174. 

'Schmidt, MoritL\ on the C} prian In- 
scriptions (Appendix), p. 370. 

Scoops of terra-cotta, 296. 

Scorue, layer of metallic, throughout 
the liHl, 344. 

Sculpture, numerous fragments of 
Greek, 32, 249 ; their wonderful fresh- 
ness, 320. {See Mi'/ropf:.) 

Seats of terni-cotta, 24, 130. 

Serpents, heads of horned, and with- 
out horns, in (erra-cotta, 336^ 238, 
293 ; superstitious reverence for the 
horn cd^ serpents, ibid. 
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earliest, on the Hill of j 
Aryan race, 15, 16, 14S, 157. i 

, second, the Trojans of Homer, 16 ; 

lonj; duration -of, 157 ; their Aryan ' 
descent proved, 157 ; their remains, 
157, foil. - . 

third, also of the Ar\'an race, 27 ; 

P i^^iTemains, i66, foil. 

fourth, of Aryan race, 29 ; but 
comparatively savage, 17a. 

• probable traces of another settle- 

ment between tin? fourth pro- 
Hellenic people and tlic (Ireek colo- j 
nists, 54, 55. I 

Shtirksy bones of, 66, 165. 

S/ici/s, found in abundance, 66, 165, 1 

S/iti’fd represented on an image of the 
1 1 ian goddess, 37,311. 

, copper, in the 1'roasurc, 324. 

Silver plates and vessels in the 'I'rca- ; 
sure, 328, 329 ; x ases found in the ; 
Palace, 333, 334, 342. 

Slmoisy valley of, 74, 177 ; sources and ; 
course of, 196, 197 ; the present 
Duwbrek^ 35S, 

purchase of the, 58, 59. 

Skeletons; of a six-months’ embryo, 
*53? ^54; ^ woman, with orna- 

ments of gold, 209, 210; two, of 
warriors, with arms, 17, 279. 
Slinj(-biillcts, of load -stone, lor ; of 
copper, alabaster, and tliorilc, 230 ; 
metal, analysis of, 362. 

Snakes, venomous, 99, 100, 130 ; snake- 
weed, 117, 118. 

Socket, stone, of a door, 211, 

Spits, supports for, in mica-schist, 261. 
(Note. — J'hese call to mind I he frc~ \ 
quent allusions in Ifomer to roast- '■ 
in^ pieces of meat on spits.) 

Sprmi^s close to His' arlik, 183 ; the i 
springs of Homer, 195. 

Stone, weapons of, 21 : large blocks of, . 
90,f 109, no; imj)lemetns of better 
workmanship in tlie lower strata, , 
1T2; scarce with h)unh settlers, ; 
173 ; weights, hanclmiJls, and knives . 
and saws of flint, 173. (.SV^^Imple- j 
MKNTS; Weapons.) | 

“ Stone denoted by the stone j 

implements, 2r, 22 ; coinc^idcs with j 


the “ age of copper,” zi ; reappears 
in full force, 75, 76, 

Stom-s of 'I'roy, carried off for neigh- 
bouring buildings^ 22 J. 

Storks, in theTroad, but none on the 
hill of Hissarlikj 265. 

Strabo, adopts the wrong theory of the 
site of Troy, 41 ; never visited the 
Troad, 41 ; quoted, 41, 74, 123, 146, 
t77> t7‘'>; error of, about the utter 
destruction of Troy, 348. 

Strata, four of remaijis on the hill of 
llissarlik, 13, 14 ; table of, 10. 

Stratum, distinction between the Tro- 
jan and the lowest, 343, 344 ; tlic 
author’s former opinion recalled, 344. 

Street, a, in the Pergamus, 287, 288. 

Snasfika, the sign of the, 16, 39 ; its 
different forms, and iot ; 
its origin and signiiicance, loi, foil. ; 
w’idc prevalence among the Aryan 
nations, 102, foil. ; in llio Vedic 
liyinns, 104, 105 ; on the whorls, 
107, 118, 119; on a piece of pot- 
tery, 157. 

Succession of nations on the hill, re- 
gular, proved, 175. 

Sun, the, constantly on the wliorls, 
161, 187, &c. 

Superstition of (Irccks about Saints’ 
days, 131. 

S\oord, co])per, in the 'freasure, 332. 

Symbols on terra-cottas, 16 ; prove the 
Trojans to be an Aryan race, 25 ; 
of the moon, 136 ; astronomical and 
religious, 167, 168. (See IC.MUf.EMS ; 
TKURA -COTTAS ; WllORT.S.) 

, of the Ilian Atliena, on vases, 

33> 37- C'V A i'Hkna.) 

T. 

Table Krcnch and Knglisli measures, 
56 ; of 'irojan weights, 359, 360 ; of 
Inscriptions found at Jlissarlik, 373. 

Talents, of Homer, their small value, 
328 ; probably sucli a.s the blades of 
silver found in the Treasure, 328. 

/VmrA’, golden, in the 'i reasure, 336 ; 
on the a’gis of Athena and the zone 
of Hcri3r,’336, 337. • 

Temple of Ajax, 177, 178. 

, Greek, of Apollo, 146, 257. 
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/ Trojan, of Athena, on the tlie, 177 ; aqueduct from, 
jianius, mentioned by Homer, 147, ^39. 

222, 223 ; doubt as to its real exis- Tomb of 33 atiea or Myrina, 179, i^’o ; 
teuco, 346. identified with the pacha T^peS 198. 

, Greek, of Athena, excavation of, Tombs^ the three so Ciiilcd, of heroes 

186 ; supposed debris of, 221, 222 ; near Kunarbashi, are Greek, 44. 

drain of, 223 ^ Doric style of, 223; , of I’atroclus and AatilocliiiSv^iyH. 

excavations on site of, 226 ; ruins i Tm/er^ Great, d£ Ilium, 16, m " 
of, 240, 249, 278, 279; reservoir of, ; discovery of, 201 ; siilendid'^ 

249 ; ancient houses under, 289, ! from, 202 ; further excavation of' 


290. 

, a small, at Ilium, in the time of 

Alexander, 146, 147, 251 ; traces of 
a small, and objects found on its 
site, 234, 236. 

Tcrra-cotUis found at llissarlik, 15, 
foil, j their materials and colours, 

. ^9 ; with two holes and a stamp in 
the Greek stratum, 65, 174, 269 ; at 
lower depths, 295 ; models of canoes, 
79 ; small round perforated pieces, 
perhaps for spindles, 79 ; hno vessels 
of remarkable form, 85, 87 ; a re- 
markable one, 130; with Aryan 
symbols, 135, 136 {-^cc WllORJ.S; ; 
remarkable vessels of, 149, 152; 
seals, 162 ; coarser in third slvatum, 
167 ; balls, with astronomical and 
rclij^itnis symbols, 167, 168, j8.S; 
with inscriptions, 372, 373 ; plain and 
painted, of (heek Ilium, 1 / 4 ’ fh*eck 
staliiellcs in, 186; balls, with suns 
stars, cS:c., 188, 364; a bell, 192; 
various and beautiful, 192, 194; ma' 
terial, colour, and mode of enjp avinit, 
193- 4 ; found at siiudl dei)ths, 207 ; 
hippopotamus, Inight red, 228 ; vases 
of curious shape, 229 ; serpents’ 
heads,' 236, 23S ; a decorated tube i 


212, 213; objects found on, 213; 
and on each side of, 215, 216 ; ex- 
cavation of, 249, 250, 251 ; original 
height of, 254; great house on, 276, 
277 ; plan 0^305 ; top discovered, 348; 
trench for archers, ibid.; steps, ibid. 

, of the Ocek age, 323. 

Treasure.^ of Priam, 17 ; the great 
discovery of, 323 ; expedient for its 
preservation, 323, 324 ; articles de- 
scribed, 324 ; copper shield, 324 ; 
copper caldron, 325 ; curious copi)er 
plate and silver vase, 325 ; copper 
vase, ibid. ; bottle and vases of gold, 
325, 326 ; the golden a^^iKv- 

7rfXX(»M, 326, 327 ; clcctrum cup, 327 ; 
six blades or plates {talents), 328 ; 
silver vases, 329 ; silver goblet and 
dish. 329 ; copper lance-heads, 329, 
330; copper battle-axes, 330, 331 ; 
coi>per daggers, sword, »S:c., 331 ; tlie 
articles fused together by the confla- 
gration. 332 : signs of having been 
j)ackud in a wooden chest, 332, 333 ; 
key to client found, 333 ; probably left 
beliiud m an effort to escape, 333, 334: 
great wall built over it, 334 j gold 
jewels in a silver vase, 33 1 ., 335 ; two 
gold diadems, 335, 336 ; gold lillet 


of, 293 ; found on the Tower, 281, 
folk, 286, 340 ; found in the Palace, 
307- 314 ; found in the later house 
above itj 3 ^ 4 ? 3^5 > Greek, 27^1, 291, 
317, 343; curious vessels found on 
the north side, 351 ; with hiero- 
glyphics, 291, 351 ; heads of oxen 
and horses, 353. Vases.) 

Thera {San tor in) and Thcrasia., the 
liouse- walls and pottery at Hissarlik 
like those in these islands, 79, 80, 1 1 5, 


' and eiir-rings, 336 ; bracelets and 
finger-rings, 337 ; ear-rings, 337 ; 
8730 :.mall jewTls of gold, 338 -340. 

— <.()[)per articles analysed. 340, 361, 

362. 

Tree of Life (the Sbrna-irci^.. an -/Vryan 
emblem on thetcrra-cottas, 119, 120, 
133, r6o. 

Triglyphs^ block of (.SVc M !*'/ropi':.) 

J'roiuly good wine of the, 232. 

Trojans of Homer, 16, lS:c. ,* their 


204. 

'Til vm hr in, 70, 7 1. 


affinity to the (ireek race (Appendix), 

364- 



^ORLJ5. 


284 ?Pii0V. 


l.2>| ^ 

destroyed by Hercules 26 ; "sSi^ 
extent of the Hoffterlt^ 18, i 43 > 544 r 
. diSGU3skMi ef 8ii«, ,41 ; opinions of 
. niodern aiithorities, 43^46 
and heroic UintnU^yo ; the plain not 
alluvial, 71 ; supposed ruins reached, 
exteirt M- the Pergamus, 117 ; 
of site as, 211 ; Pfomcr’s, 
' identified with tlie site of Greek 
Ilium, 216 ; return to, to take plans 
and .photographs, 220; plain of, 
spring weather in, 248 ; tests of ex- 
tent of, 304 ; its walls traced, 344 ; its 
reality established, 344 ; small, l>ut 
as large as Athens and Mycen;e‘, 
117, 344, 345 ; its w^calth and power, 
345 ; great height of its houses, 345 ; 
probable {x>pulation, 17, 71, 176, 345 ; 
known to Homer only by tradition, 
345, 346 ) its strata of burnt wood- 
ashes, 347 ; plan of, in Priam’s time, 
347 ; part of real, destroyed in exca- 
. valions, 348 ; the buildings brought 
to light by Schlicmann, 349, 350 ; 
stones of, not used in building other 
cities^ 348. 

Tvb of terra-cotta, 341. 

Turkish Gxwermnent^ the author’s re- 
lations with the, 52, 53, and I’reface, 
p, xxiii. 

TurkSi traces of former excavations by, 

144. 

U. 

Uryts, fragments of great, no, in, 
1:9; one containing human re- 
mains, 153, 267 ; their posi- 

tion, Tij, 112, 175. 

V. 

Fd?rci‘,with symbols of the Ilian Athena, 
35» 37, 106, JS9, 208, 214, 258, 293, 
294, 317 ; with uplifted wings, 48, 
87 ; small two-handled, on feet, 87, 
169 ; with rings for hanging up, 159, 
167 ; of remarkable forms, 114, 115, 
151, 152 ; fragments of decorated, 
128, 135 ; in forms of animals, 159, 
208, 209, 314, 352 ; finely decorated, 
193 ; owl-faccdj 229, 292 ; splendid, 
found on the Tower, 236 ; splendid, 
found in the Palace, 307, foil. ; with 


ciiiuiifdrnv 195 ; per- 

foratted, JS-a. 

silver, foundm the Treasure, 325, 
328, 329 ; in the Palace of Pfiani, 
334,342. ' " 

y/r^// quoted, 74, 177, 358. 

IVif//, ancient, on northern slope, 200, 
301 , 217 ; retaining, on the south side 
of the hill, 221 ; of Troy, 227, 228, 
316, 340; of Lysimachus, 230, '231. 

Walls, damage done to remaining, 220 ; 
enormous, close below the surface, 
230 ; further discoveries of, 250, 251 ; 
curious stone, three sets one above 
the other, near the Sciean Gate, of 
different periods, 288, 290. 

Weapons^ of stone, 21, 22, 79, 83, 168 ; 
of copper, and moulds for casting, 
139, 162 ; and ornaments of stone, 
copper, and silver, 213. 

Weights, suppose<l rrojan, 154 ; table 

359. 360. 

Well, Roman, 64, 93, 123. 

, in third stratum, 169. 

— Greek, 175, 162. 

Wheels in motion, whorls represent- 
ing, 136, 137, 162. 

Whetstones, 79, 169. 

, inscription on a, 24, 368. 

Whorls, perforated, mostly of terra 
cotta, w ith Aryan syin])ols, 38, 39 ; 
found in Italy, 39, 10 1 ; plain, 40 
41 ; in all the strata below tJic 
Greek, 65, &c. ; sizes and materials, 
66 ; a great number of, 77, 297 ; their 
use discussed, 77, 78, 84, 189, 190; 
engraved with the suastika, loi ; 
wnth central suns, stars, suastika, 
the Soma, and altars, n8, 121 ; witli 
inscriptions (see Inscriptions) ; 
with Aryan symbols, 133,, 135, 136 ; 
with antelopes, praying man, altars, 
bares, 136; plain and engraved, 149 ; 
of lowest stratum, r6o ; their inte- 
resting devices, x6o, 162 ; some of 
lead and fine marble, 162 ; in tliird 
stratum, 168 j of fourth settlers, of a 
degenerate form, 170, 174; many 
with sua$tifcas arid sitos, 186, 187 ; 



WINIjS. I XD 1 *:X. 


wIrcI sli;ij)(*<l, will] sinij)lc jKittcrns, 

I. S7 ; jMsI Iji low tlu: siirfaiTO, 207 ; on 

>\[c of tiu' ']\'inj)k‘, 230; inij)ort:int 
(lisliinMion bclu l-cd and flc- 

232 ; \:ii;ious lypi-.s, 2-55, 

2^4; ih'W Ix p^'s, 2r).S, ?/>(), 2tS6 ; l-x- 
ii i inr iiiic iu'ss of cnr^nR iiV-^s on, 2X4. 
11 cokl norlli, IIoiium’s “I.) 1 ;is 1 .s oI 

II. IIV.IS,” 22.4, 225. 

•‘II hith'" u/i'f/ioffrfra , 111. <►! 

Iliiiiii, 1.S5. 

1 1 Ilium. l 1>> llu‘ {ourtli 

si iil(.is : its Inirnl (h'bris, ?a). 

I! ffl-.w th(.\ (liniciillii's of, bi, •/> ; •..'ost. 
()f', c^S, 204 ; (lmiL‘4‘i s, .iiid 
rxjiidic'nls, it:;, Tib, 131, T32; nni- 
r«)w ('scM[)o of six men. 132 ; fnll of 
nil t'.nlli-wnll, T47, 1 48 ; pl;ui :i 


NiPXi.s. '3S3 

IrcAcTi tlirnin^h ili(? wholi’ hill, 148 ; 
eost. of. 184. 1X5 ; tor securitx diirin^^ 
tin: v. iiiUTj 22 1 : proj^res-, of, :iL S. I ’. 
«:orner, 239: d iflicull ies (jf exciivn- 
(ion »)1 tile J'liWi.r, 249 ; ])n);.;ress of, 
23(,) ; flirt luT e\»:..'i\ ;-.\ioi)s on north 
.silk-, 3 16, 3 (7. 

1 1 11/'/, of, 6 |. ; now, 98; 
inen-a-^o (ij, 184, 233 ; at leiiipt forL;e! y, 
194; nn.'de of n.nniiry ihoin, i<)4 ; 
want of, 225, 226. 

lll/////i;\ iisi'd at I’l'oy Ifini*' before 
llomer Apjiendix , 3^0. foil.; nn- 
s\\ < r to objef:(ions. 37 1, 

X. 

.\V;mv’v, saeriliees at lliimi, 12, bi, 174. 


i:KRAri2M. 

I’;i;4e 345. — After the third par.i24raj)h, endin" ‘‘ from :ill (|um ler.s,” in- 
srrl the lollow iiij.;; : — 

‘^'Troy had therefore no sepai'atc Acropolis ; but as one was neces- 
sary for the Lp'eat deeds of the Iliad, it was added by the |.)oetical 
invent i«)n of Momer, .ind callei .1 by him /'r/Xiiums, a \\«>rd of (.|iiiie 
unknow n eleri\ at ion.” 
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